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THE TENTH CLEW 

A Complete Mystery-Detective Novelette 


Black Mask, 1 January 1924 

There were enough clews in this crime to give Mr. Hammett’s nameless detective 
a year or so of work. But solving a mystery in that length of time didn’t appeal 
to him. He wanted faster action—and he got it in good measure. So will you if 

you begin this entertaining novelette. 

I 

“Doyou know ... Emil Bonfils?” 

“Mr. Leopold Gantvoort is not at home,” the servant who opened the door said, 
“but his son, Mr. Charles, is—if you wish to see him.” 

“No. I had an appointment with Mr. Leopold Gantvoort for nine or a little 
after. It’s just nine now. No doubt he’ll be back soon. I’ll wait.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

He stepped aside for me to enter the house, took my overcoat and hat, guided 
me to a room on the second floor—Gantvoort’s library—and left me. I picked 
up a magazine from the stack on the table, pulled an ash tray over beside me, 
and made myself comfortable. 

An hour passed. I stopped reading and began to grow impatient. Another 
hour passed—and I was fidgeting. 

A clock somewhere below had begun to strike eleven when a young man of 
twenty-five or -six, tall and slender, with remarkably white skin and very dark 
hair and eyes, came into the room. 

“My father hasn’t returned yet,” he said. “It’s too bad that you should have 
been kept waiting all this time. Isn’t there anything I could do for you? I am 
Charles Gantvoort.” 

“No, thank you.” I got up from my chair, accepting the courteous dismissal. 



“I’ll get in touch with him tomorrow.” 

“I’m sorry,” he murmured, and we moved toward the door together. 

As we reached the hall an extension telephone in one corner of the room we 
were leaving buzzed softiy, and I halted in the doorway while Charles 
Gantvoort went over to answer it. 

His back was toward me as he spoke into the instrument. 

“Yes. Yes. Yes!”—sharply— “What? Yes”—very weakly—“Yes.” 

He turned slowly around and faced me with a face that was gray and tortured, 
with wide shocked eyes and gaping mouth—the telephone still in his hand. 

“Father,” he gasped, “is dead—killed!” 

“Where? How?” 

“I don’t know. That was the police. They want me to come down at once.” 

He straightened his shoulders with an effort, pulling himself together, put 
down the telephone, and his face fell into less strained lines. 

“You will pardon my—” 

“Mr. Gantvoort,” I interrupted his apology, “I am connected with the 
Continental Detective Agency. Your father called up this afternoon and asked 
that a detective be sent to see him tonight. He said his life had been threatened. 
He hadn’t definitely engaged us, however, so unless you—” 

“Certainly! You are employed! If the police haven’t already caught the 
murderer I want you to do everything possible to catch him.” 

“All right! Let’s get down to headquarters.” 

Neither of us spoke during the ride to the Hall of Justice. Gantvoort bent over 
the wheel of his car, sending it through the streets at a terrific speed. There 
were several questions that needed answers, but all his attention was required 
for his driving if he was to maintain the pace at which he was driving without 
piling us into something. So I didn’t disturb him, but hung on and kept quiet. 

Half a dozen police detectives were waiting for us when we reached the 
detective bureau. O’Gar—a bullet-headed detective-sergeant who dresses like 
the village constable in a movie, wide-brimmed black hat and all, but who isn’t 
to be put out of the reckoning on that account—was in charge of the 
investigation. He and I had worked on two or three jobs together before, and 
hit it off excellentiy. 

He led us into one of the small offices below the assembly room. Spread out 
on the flat top of a desk there were a dozen or more objects. 

“I want you to look these things over carefully,” the detective-sergeant told 



Gantvoort, “and pick out the ones that belonged to your father.” 

“But where is he?” 

“Do this first,” O’Gar insisted, “and then you can see him.” 

I looked at the things on the table while Charles Gantvoort made his 
selections. An empty jewel case; a memoranda book; three letters in slit 
envelopes that were addressed to the dead man; some other papers; a bunch of 
keys; a fountain pen; two white linen handkerchiefs; two pistol cartridges; a 
gold watch, with a gold knife and a gold pencil attached to it by a gold-and- 
platinum chain; two black leather wallets, one of them very new and the other 
worn; some money, both paper and silver; and a small portable typewriter, bent 
and twisted, and matted with hair and blood. Some of the other things were 
smeared with blood and some were clean. 

Gantvoort picked out the watch and its attachments, the keys, the fountain pen, 
the memoranda book, the handkerchiefs, the letters and other papers, and the 
older wallet. 

“These were father’s,” he told us. “I’ve never seen any of the others before. I 
don’t know, of course, how much money he had with him tonight, so I can’t 
say how much of this is his.” 

“You’re sure none of the rest of this stuff was his?” O’Gar asked. 

“I don’t think so, but I’m not sure. Whipple could tell you.” He turned to me. 
“He’s the man who let you in tonight. He looked after father, and he’d know 
positively whether any of these other things belonged to him or not.” 

One of the police detectives went to the telephone to tell Whipple to come 
down immediately. 

I resumed the questioning. 

“Is anything that your father usually carried with him missing? Anything of 
value?” 

“Not that I know of. All of the things that he might have been expected to 
have with him seem to be here.” 

“At what time tonight did he leave the house?” 

“Before seven-thirty. Possibly as early as seven.” 

“Know where he was going?” 

“He didn’t tell me, but I supposed he was going to call on Miss Dexter.” 

The faces of the police detectives brightened, and their eyes grew sharp. I 
suppose mine did, too. There are many, many murders with never a woman in 
them anywhere; but seldom a very conspicuous killing. 



“Who’s this Miss Dexter?” O’Gar took up the inquiry. 

“She’s well—” Charles Gantvoort hesitated. “Well, father was on very 
friendly terms with her and her brother. He usually called on them—on her 
several evenings a week. In fact, I suspected that he intended marrying her.” 

“Who and what is she?” 

“Father became acquainted with them six or seven months ago. I’ve met them 
several times, but don’t know them very well. Miss Dexter—Creda is her given 
name—is about twenty-three years old, I should judge, and her brother Madden 
is four or five years older. He is in New York now, or on his way there, to 
transact some business for father.” 

“Did your father tell you he was going to marry her?” O’Gar hammered 
away at the woman angle. 

“No; but it was pretty obvious that he was very much—ah—infatuated. We 
had some words over it a few days ago—last week. Not a quarrel, you 
understand, but words. From the way he talked I feared that he meant to marry 
her.” 

“What do you mean 'feared’?” O’Gar snapped at that word. 

Charles Gantvoort’s pale face flushed a little, and he cleared his throat 
embarrassedly. 

“I don’t want to put the Dexters in a bad light to you. I don’t think—I’m sure 
they had nothing to do with father’s—with this. But I didn’t care especially for 
them—didn’t like them. I thought they were—well—fortune hunters, perhaps. 
Father wasn’t fabulously wealthy, but he had considerable means. And, while 
he wasn’t feeble, still he was past fifty-seven, old enough for me to feel that 
Creda Dexter was more interested in his money than in him.” 

“How about your father’s will?” 

“The last one of which I have any knowledge—drawn up two or three years 
ago—left everything to my wife and me joindy. Father’s attorney, Mr. Murray 
Abernathy, could tell you if there was a later will, but I hardly think there was.” 

“Your father had retired from business, hadn’t he?” 

“Yes; he turned his import and export business over to me about a year ago. 
He had quite a few investments scattered around, but he wasn’t actively 
engaged in the management of any concern.” 

O’Gar tilted his village constable hat back and scratched his bullet head 
reflectively for a moment. Then he looked at me. 

“Anything else you want to ask?” 



“Yes. Mr. Gantvoort, do you know, or did you ever hear your father or 
anyone else speak of an Emil Bonfils?” 

“No.” 

“Did your father ever tell you that he had received a threatening letter? Or 
that he had been shot at on the street?” 

“No.” 

“Was your father in Paris in 1902?” 

“Very likely. He used to go abroad every year up until the time of his 
retirement from business.” 


II 

“That’s Somethingl” 

O’Gar and I took Gantvoort around to the morgue to see his father, then. The 
dead man wasn’t pleasant to look at, even to O’Gar and me, who hadn’t known 
him except by sight. I remembered him as a small wiry man, always smardy 
tailored, and with a brisk springiness that was far younger than his years. 

He lay now with the top of his head beaten into a red and pulpy mess. 

We left Gantvoort at the morgue and set out afoot for the Hall of Justice. 

“What’s this deep stuff you’re pulling about Emil Bonfils and Paris in 
1902?” the detective-sergeant asked as soon as we were out in the street. 

“This: the dead man phoned the Agency this afternoon and said he had 
received a threatening letter from an Emil Bonfils with whom he had had 
trouble in Paris in 1902. He also said that Bonfils had shot at him the previous 
evening, in the street. He wanted somebody to come around and see him about 
it tonight. And he said that under no circumstances were the police to be let in 
on it—that he’d rather have Bonfils get him than have the trouble made public. 
That’s all he would say over the phone; and that’s how I happened to be on 
hand when Charles Gantvoort was notified of his father’s death.” 

O’Gar stopped in the middle of the sidewalk and whisded sofdy. 

“That’s something!” he exclaimed. “Wait till we get back to headquarters— 
I’ll show you something.” 

Whipple was waiting in the assembly room when we arrived at headquarters. 
His face at first glance was as smooth and mask-like as when he had admitted 
me to the house on Russian Hill earlier in the evening. But beneath his perfect 



servant’s manner he was twitching and trembling. 

We took him into the little office where we had questioned Charles 
Gantvoort. 

Whipple verified all that the dead man’s son had told us. He was positive that 
neither the typewriter, the jewel case, the two cartridges, or the newer wallet 
had belonged to Gantvoort. 

We couldn’t get him to put his opinion of the Dexters in words, but that he 
disapproved of them was easily seen. Miss Dexter, he said, had called up on the 
telephone three times this night at about eight o’clock, at nine, and at nine- 
thirty. She had asked for Mr. Leopold Gantvoort each time, but she had left no 
message. Whipple was of the opinion that she was expecting Gantvoort, and he 
had not arrived. 

He knew nothing, he said, of Emil Bonfils or of any threatening letters. 
Gantvoort had been out the previous night from eight until midnight. Whipple 
had not seen him closely enough when he came home to say whether he 
seemed excited or not. Gantvoort usually carried about a hundred dollars in his 
pockets. 

“Is there anything that you know of that Gantvoort had on his person tonight 
which isn’t among these things on the desk?” O’Gar asked. 

“No, sir. Everything seems to be here—watch and chain, money, 
memorandum book, wallet, keys, handkerchiefs, fountain pen—everything that 
I know of.” 

“Did Charles Gantvoort go out tonight?” 

“No, sir. He and Mrs. Gantvoort were at home all evening.” 

“Positive?” 

Whipple thought a moment. 

“Yes, sir, I’m fairly certain. But I know Mrs. Gantvoort wasn’t out. To tell the 
truth, I didn’t see Mr. Charles from about eight o’clock until he came 
downstairs with this gendeman”—pointing to me—“at eleven. But I’m fairly 
certain he was home all evening. I think Mrs. Gantvoort said he was.” 

Then O’Gar put another question—one that puzzled me at the time. 

“What kind of collar buttons did Mr. Gantvoort wear?” 

“You mean Mr. Leopold?” 

“Yes.” 

“Plain gold ones, made all in one piece. They had a London jeweler’s mark 
on them.” 



“Would you know them if you saw them?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

We let Whipple go home then. 

“Don’t you think,” I suggested when O’Gar and I were alone with this desk¬ 
load of evidence that didn’t mean anything at all to me yet, “it’s time you were 
loosening up and telling me what’s what?” 

“I guess so—listen! A man named Lagerquist, a grocer, was driving through 
Golden Gate Park tonight, and passed a machine standing on a dark road, with 
its lights out. He thought there was something funny about the way the man in it 
was sitting at the wheel, so he told the first patrolman he met about it. 

“The patrolman investigated and found Gantvoort sitting at the wheel—dead 
—with his head smashed in and this dingus”—putting one hand on the bloody 
typewriter—“on the seat beside him. That was at a quarter of ten. The doc says 
Gantvoort was killed—his skull crushed—with this typewriter. 

“The dead man’s pockets, we found, had all been turned inside out; and all 
this stuff on the desk, except this new wallet, was scattered about in the car— 
some of it on the floor and some on the seats. This money was there too— 
nearly a hundred dollars of it. Among the papers was this.” 

He handed me a sheet of white paper upon which the following had been 
typewritten: 

L. F. G.— 

I want what is mine. 6,000 miles and 21 years are not enough to hide 
you from the victim of your treachery. I mean to have what you stole. 

E. B. 

“L. F. G. could be Leopold F. Gantvoort,” I said. “And E. B. could be Emil 
Bonfils. Twenty-one years is the time from 1902 to 1923, and 6,000 miles is, 
roughly, the distance between Paris and San Francisco.” 

I laid the letter down and picked up the jewel case. It was a black imitation 
leather one, lined with white satin, and unmarked in any way. 

Then I examined the cartridges. There were two of them, S. W. .45-caliber, 
and deep crosses had been cut in their soft noses—an old trick that makes the 
bullet spread out like a saucer when it hits. 

“These in the car, too?” 

“Yep—and this.” 



From a vest pocket O’Gar produced a short tuft of blond hair—hairs between 
an inch and two inches in length. They had been cut off, not pulled out by the 
roots. 

“Any more?” 

There seemed to be an endless stream of things. 

He picked up the new wallet from the desk—the one that both Whipple and 
Charles Gantvoort had said did not belong to the dead man—and slid it over to 
me. 

“That was found in the road, three or four feet from the car.” 

It was of a cheap quality, and had neither manufacturer’s name nor owner’s 
initials on it. In it were two ten-dollar bills, three small newspaper clippings, 
and a typewritten list of six names and addresses, headed by Gantvoort’s. 

The three clippings were apparently from the Personal columns of three 
different newspapers—the type wasn’t the same—and they read: 

GEORGE— 

Everything is fixed. Don’t wait too long. 

D. D. D. 


R. H. T.— 

They do not answer. 

FLO. 


CAPPY.— 

Twelve on the dot and look sharp. 

BINGO. 

The names and addresses on the typewritten list, under Ganvoort’s, were: 

Quincy Heathcote, 1223 S. Jason Street, Denver; B. D. Thornton, 96 
Hughes Circle, Dallas; Luther G. Randall, 615 Columbia Street, 
Portsmouth; J. H. Boyd Willis, 4544 Harvard Street, Boston; Hannah 
Hindmarsh, 218 E. 79th Street, Cleveland. 

“What else?” I asked when I had studied these. 

The detective-sergeant’s supply hadn’t been exhausted yet. 

“The dead man’s collar buttons—both front and back—had been taken out, 



though his collar and tie were still in place. And his left shoe was gone. We 
hunted high and low all around, but didn’t find either shoe or collar buttons.” 

“Is that all?” 

I was prepared for anything now. 

“What the hell do you want?” he growled. “Ain’t that enough?” 

“How about fingerprints?” 

“Nothing stirring! All we found belonged to the dead man.” 

“How about the machine he was found in?” 

“A coupe belonging to a Doctor Wallace Girargo. He phoned in at six this 
evening that it had been stolen from near the corner of McAllister and Polk 
Streets. We’re checking up on him—but I think he’s all right.” 

The things that Whipple and Charles Gantvoort had identified as belonging 
to the dead man told us nothing. We went over them carefully, but to no 
advantage. The memoranda book contained many entries, but they all seemed 
totally foreign to the murder. The letters were quite as irrelevant. 

The serial number of the typewriter with which the murder had been 
committed had been removed, we found—apparendy filed out of the frame. 

“Well, what do you think?” O’Gar asked when we had given up our 
examination of our clews and sat back burning tobacco. 

“I think we want to find Monsieur Emil Bonfils.” 

“It wouldn’t hurt to do that,” he grunted. “I guess our best bet is to get in 
touch with these five people on the list with Gantvoort’s name. Suppose that’s a 
murder list? That this Bonfils is out to get all of them?” 

“Maybe. We’ll get hold of them anyway. Maybe we’ll find that some of them 
have already been killed. But whether they have been killed or are to be killed 
or not, it’s a cinch they have some connection with this affair. I’ll get off a 
batch of telegrams to the Agency’s branches, having the names on the list taken 
care of. I’ll try to have the three clippings traced, too.” 

O’Gar looked at his watch and yawned. 

“It’s after four. What say we knock off and get some sleep? I’ll leave word 
for the department’s expert to compare the typewriter with that letter signed E. 
B. and with that list to see if they were written on it. I guess they were, but we’ll 
make sure. I’ll have the park searched all around where we found Gantvoort as 
soon as it gets light enough to see, and maybe the missing shoe and the collar 
buttons will be found. And I’ll have a couple of the boys out calling on all the 
typewriter shops in the city to see if they can get a line on this one.” 



I stopped at the nearest telegraph office and got off a wad of messages. Then 
I went home to dream of nothing even remotely connected with crime or the 
detecting business. 


Ill 

“A sleek kitten that dame!” 

At eleven o’clock that same morning, when, brisk and fresh with five hours’ 
sleep under my belt, I arrived at the police detective bureau, I found O’Gar 
slumped down at his desk, staring dazedly at a black shoe, half a dozen collar 
buttons, a rusty flat key, and a rumpled newspaper—all lined up before him. 

“What’s all this? Souvenir of your wedding?” 

“Might as well be.” His voice was heavy with disgust. “Listen to this: one of 
the porters of the Seamen’s National Bank found a package in the vestibule 
when he started cleaning up this morning. It was this shoe—Gantvoort’s 
missing one—wrapped in this sheet of a five-day-old Philadelphia Record, and 
with these collar buttons and this old key in it. The heel of the shoe, you’ll 
notice, has been pried off, and is still missing. Whipple identifies it all right, as 
well as two of the collar buttons, but he never saw the key before. These other 
four collar buttons are new, and common gold-rolled ones. The key don’t look 
like it had had much use for a long time. What do you make of all that?” 

I couldn’t make anything out of it. 

“How did the porter happen to turn the stuff in?” 

“Oh, the whole story was in the morning papers—all about the missing shoe 
and collar buttons and all.” 

“What did you learn about the typewriter?” I asked. 

“The letter and the list were written with it, right enough; but we haven’t been 
able to find where it came from yet. We checked up the doc who owns the 
coupe, and he’s in the clear. We accounted for all his time last night. 
Lagerquist, the grocer who found Gantvoort, seems to be all right, too. What 
did you do?” 

“Haven’t had any answers to the wires I sent last night. I dropped in at the 
Agency on my way down this morning, and got four operatives out covering 
the hotels and looking up all the people named Bonfils they can find—there are 
two or three families by that name listed in the directory. Also I sent our New 



York branch a wire to have the steamship records searched to see if an Emil 
Bonfils had arrived recendy; and I put a cable through to our Paris 
correspondent to see what he could dig up over there.” 

“I guess we ought to see Gantvoort’s lawyer—Abernathy—and that Dexter 
woman before we do anything else,” the detective-sergeant said. 

“I guess so,” I agreed, “let’s tackle the lawyer first. He’s the most important 
one, the way things now stand.” 

Murray Abernathy, attorney-at-law, was a long, stringy, slow-spoken old 
gendeman who still clung to starched-bosom shirts. He was too full of what he 
thought were professional ethics to give us as much help as we had expected; 
but by letting him talk—letting him ramble along in his own way—we did get a 
litde information from him. What we got amounted to this: 

The dead man and Creda Dexter had intended being married the coming 
Wednesday. His son and her brother were both opposed to the marriage, it 
seemed, so Gantvoort and the woman had planned to be married secretly in 
Oakland, and catch a boat for the Orient that same afternoon; figuring that by 
the time their lengthy honeymoon was over they could return to a son and 
brother who had become resigned to the marriage. 

A new will had been drawn up, leaving half of Gantvoort’s estate to his new 
wife and half to his son and daughter-in-law. But the new will had not been 
signed yet, and Creda Dexter knew it had not been signed. She knew—and this 
was one of the few points upon which Abernathy would make a positive 
statement—that under the old will, still in force, everything went to Charles 
Gantvoort and his wife. 

The Gantvoort estate, we estimated from Abernathy’s roundabout statements 
and allusions, amounted to about a million and a half in cash value. The 
attorney had never heard of Emil Bonfils, he said, and had never heard of any 
threats or attempts at murder directed toward the dead man. He knew nothing— 
or would tell us nothing—that threw any light upon the nature of the thing that 
the threatening letter had accused the dead man of stealing. 

From Abernathy’s office we went to Creda Dexter’s apartment, in a new and 
expensively elegant building only a few minutes’ walk from the Gantvoort 
residence. 

Creda Dexter was a small woman in her early twenties. The first thing you 
noticed about her were her eyes. They were large and deep and the color of 
amber, and their pupils were never at rest. Continuously they changed size, 



expanded and contracted—slowly at times, suddenly at others—ranging 
incessantiy from the size of pinheads to an extent that threatened to blot out the 
amber irides. 

With the eyes for a guide, you discovered that she was pronouncedly feline 
throughout. Her every movement was the slow, smooth, sure one of a cat; and 
the contours of her rather pretty face, the shape of her mouth, her small nose, 
the set of her eyes, the swelling of her brows, were all cat-like. And the effect 
was heightened by the way she wore her hair, which was thick and tawny. 

“Mr. Gantvoort and I,” she told us after the preliminary explanations had 
been disposed of, “were to have been married the day after tomorrow. His son 
and daughter-in-law were both opposed to the marriage, as was my brother 
Madden. They all seemed to think that the difference between our ages was too 
great. So to avoid any unpleasantness, we had planned to be married quietiy 
and then go abroad for a year or more, feeling sure that they would all have 
forgotten their grievances by the time we returned. 

“That was why Mr. Gantvoort persuaded Madden to go to New York. He had 
some business there—something to do with the disposal of his interest in a 
steel mill—so he used it as an excuse to get Madden out of the way until we 
were off on our wedding trip. Madden lived here with me, and it would have 
been nearly impossible for me to have made any preparations for the trip 
without him seeing them.” 

“Was Mr. Gantvoort here last night?” I asked her. 

“No. I expected him—we were going out. He usually walked over—it’s only 
a few blocks. When eight o’clock came and he hadn’t arrived, I telephoned his 
house, and Whipple told me that he had left nearly an hour before. I called up 
again, twice, after that. Then, this morning, I called up again before I had seen 
the papers, and I was told that he—” 

She broke off with a catch in her voice—the only sign of sorrow she 
displayed throughout the interview. The impression of her we had received 
from Charles Gantvoort and Whipple had prepared us for a more or less 
elaborate display of grief on her part. But she disappointed us. There was 
nothing crude about her work—she didn’t even turn on the tears for us. 

“Was Mr. Gantvoort here night before last?” 

“Yes. He came over at a little after eight and stayed until nearly twelve. We 
didn’t go out.” 

“Did he walk over and back?” 



“Yes, so far as I know.” 

“Did he ever say anything to you about his life being threatened?” 

“No.” 

She shook her head decisively. 

“Do you know Emil Bonfils?” 

“No.” 

“Ever hear Mr. Gantvoort speak of him?” 

“No.” 

“At what hotel is your brother staying in New York?” 

The resdess black pupils spread out abruptly, as if they were about to 
overflow into the white areas of her eyes. That was the first clear indication of 
fear I had seen. But, outside of those tell-tale pupils, her composure was 
undisturbed. 

“I don’t know.” 

“When did he leave San Francisco?” 

“Thursday—four days ago.” 

O’Gar and I walked six or seven blocks in thoughtful silence after we left 
Creda Dexter’s apartment, and then he spoke. 

“A sleek kitten—that dame! Rub her the right way, and she’ll purr pretty. Rub 
her the wrong way—and look out for the claws!” 

“What did that flash of her eyes when I asked about her brother tell you?” I 
asked. 

“Something—but I don’t know what! It wouldn’t hurt to look him up and see 
if he’s really in New York. If he is there today it’s a cinch he wasn’t here last 
night—even the mail planes take twenty-six or twenty-eight hours for the trip.” 

“We’ll do that,” I agreed. “It looks like this Creda Dexter wasn’t any too sure 
that her brother wasn’t in on the killing. And there’s nothing to show that 
Bonfils didn’t have help. I can’t figure Creda being in on the murder, though. 
She knew the new will hadn’t been signed. There’d be no sense in her working 
herself out of that three-quarters of a million berries.” 

We sent a lengthy telegram to the Continental’s New York branch, and then 
dropped in at the Agency to see if any replies had come to the wires I had got 
off the night before. 

They had. 

None of the people whose names appeared on the typewritten list with 
Gantvoort’s had been found; not the least trace had been found of any of them. 



Two of the addresses given were altogether wrong. There were no houses with 
those numbers on those streets—and there never had been. 


IV 

“Maybe that ain’t so foolish!” 

What was left of the afternoon, O’Gar and I spent going over the street between 
Gantvoort’s house on Russian Hill and the building in which the Dexters lived. 
We questioned everyone we could find—man, woman and child—who lived, 
worked, or played along any of the three routes the dead man could have taken. 

We found nobody who had heard the shot that had been fired by Bonfils on 
the night before the murder. We found nobody who had seen anything 
suspicious on the night of the murder. Nobody who remembered having seen 
him picked up in a coupe. 

Then we called at Gantvoort’s house and questioned Charles Gantvoort 
again, his wife, and all the servants—and we learned nothing. So far as they 
knew, nothing belonging to the dead man was missing—nothing small enough 
to be concealed in the heel of a shoe. 

The shoes he had worn the night he was killed were one of three pairs made 
in New York for him two months before. He could have removed the heel of 
the left one, hollowed it out sufficiendy to hide a small object in it, and then 
nailed it on again; though Whipple insisted that he would have noticed the 
effects of any tampering with the shoe unless it had been done by an expert 
repairman. 

This field exhausted, we returned to the Agency. A telegram had just come 
from the New York branch, saying that none of the steamship companies’ 
records showed the arrival of an Emil Bonfils from either England, France, or 
Germany within the past six months. 

The operatives who had been searching the city for Bonfils had all come in 
empty-handed. They had found and investigated eleven persons named Bonfils 
in San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, and Alameda. Their investigations had 
definitely cleared all eleven. None of these Bonfilses knew an Emil Bonfils. 
Combing the hotels had yielded nothing. 

O’Gar and I went to dinner together—a quiet, grouchy sort of meal during 
which we didn’t speak six words apiece—and then came back to the Agency to 



find that another wire had come in from New York. 


Madden Dexter arrived McAlpin Hotel this morning with Power of 
Attorney to sell Gantvoort interest in B. F. and F. Iron Corporation. Denies 
knowledge of Emil Bonfils or of murder. Expects to finish business and 
leave for San Francisco tomorrow. 

I let the sheet of paper upon which I had decoded the telegram slide out of my 
fingers, and we sat lisdessly facing each other across my desk, looking 
vacandy each at the other, listening to the clatter of charwomen’s buckets in the 
corridor. 

“It’s a funny one,” O’Gar said sofdy to himself at last. 

I nodded. It was. 

“We got nine clews,” he spoke again presendy, “and none of them have got 
us a damned thing. 

“Number one: the dead man called up you people and told you that he had 
been threatened and shot at by an Emil Bonfils that he’d had a run-in with in 
Paris a long time ago. 

“Number two: the typewriter he was killed with and that the letter and list 
were written on. We’re still trying to trace it, but with no breaks so far. What 
the hell kind of a weapon was that, anyway? It looks like this fellow Bonfils got 
hot and hit Gantvoort with the first thing he put his hand on. But what was the 
typewriter doing in a stolen car? And why were the numbers filed off it?” 

I shook my head to signify that I couldn’t guess the answer, and O’Gar went 
on enumerating our clews. 

“Number three: the threatening letter, fitting in with what Gantvoort had said 
over the phone that afternoon. 

“Number four: those two bullets with the crosses in their snoots. 

“Number five: the jewel case. 

“Number six: that bunch of yellow hair. 

“Number seven: the fact that the dead man’s shoe and collar buttons were 
carried away. 

“Number eight: the wallet, with two ten-dollar bills, three clippings, and the 
list in it, found in the road. 

“Number nine: finding the shoe next day, wrapped up in a five-day-old 
Philadelphia paper, and with the missing collar buttons, four more, and a rusty 



key in it. 

“That’s the list. If they mean anything at all, they mean that Emil Bonfils 
whoever he is—was flimflammed out of something by Gantvoort in Paris in 
1902, and that Bonfils came to get it back. He picked Gantvoort up last night in 
a stolen car, bringing his typewriter with him—for God knows what reason! 
Gantvoort put up an argument, so Bonfils bashed in his noodle with the 
typewriter, and then went through his pockets, apparendy not taking anything. 
He decided that what he was looking for was in Gantvoort’s left shoe, so he 
took the shoe away with him. And then—but there’s no sense to the collar 
button trick, or the phoney list, or—” 

“Yes there is!” I cut in, sitting up, wide awake now. “That’s our tenth clew— 
the one we’re going to follow from now on. That list was, except for 
Gantvoort’s name and address, a fake. Our people would have found at least 
one of the five people whose names were on it if it had been on the level. But 
they didn’t find the least trace of any of them. And two of the addresses were of 
street numbers that didn’t exist! 

“That list was faked up, put in the wallet with the clippings and twenty dollars 
—to make the play stronger—and planted in the road near the car to throw us 
off-track. And if that’s so, then it’s a hundred to one that the rest of the things 
were cooked up too. 

“From now on I’m considering all those nine lovely clews as nine bum 
steers. And I’m going just exacdy contrary to them. I’m looking for a man 
whose name isn’t Emil Bonfils, and whose initials aren’t either E or B; who 
isn’t French, and who wasn’t in Paris in 1902. A man who hasn’t light hair, 
doesn’t carry a .45-calibre pistol, and has no interest in Personal 
advertisements in newspapers. A man who didn’t kill Gantvoort to recover 
anything that could have been hidden in a shoe or on a collar button. That’s the 
sort of a guy I’m hunting for now!” 

The detective-sergeant screwed up his little green eyes reflectively and 
scratched his head. 

“Maybe that ain’t so foolish!” he said. “You might be right at that. Suppose 
you are—what then? That Dexter kitten didn’t do it—it cost her three-quarters 
of a million. Her brother didn’t do it—he’s in New York. And, besides, you 
don’t croak a guy just because you think he’s too old to marry your sister. 
Charles Gantvoort? He and his wife are the only ones who make any money 
out of the old man dying before the new will was signed. We have only their 



word for it that Charles was home that night. The servants didn’t see him 
between eight and eleven. You were there, and you didn’t see him until eleven. 
But me and you both believe him when he says he was home all that evening. 
And neither of us think he bumped the old man off—though of course he 
might. Who then?” 

“This Creda Dexter,” I suggested, “was marrying Gantvoort for his money, 
wasn’t she? You don’t think she was in love with him, do you?” 

“No. I figure, from what I saw of her, that she was in love with the million 
and a half.” 

“All right,” I went on. “Now she isn’t exactly homely—not by a long shot. Do 
you reckon Gantvoort was the only man who ever fell for her?” 

“I got you! I got you!” O’Gar exclaimed. “You mean there might have been 
some young fellow in the running who didn’t have any million and a half 
behind him, and who didn’t take kindly to being nosed out by a man who did. 
Maybe—maybe.” 

“Well, suppose we bury all this stuff we’ve been working on and try out that 
angle.” 

“Suits me,” he said. “Starting in the morning, then, we spend our time 
hunting for Gantvoort’s rival for the paw of this Dexter kitten.” 

V 

“Meet Mr. Smith.” 

Right or wrong, that’s what we did. We stowed all those lovely clews away in a 
drawer, locked the drawer, and forgot them. Then we set out to find Creda 
Dexter’s masculine acquaintances and sift them for the murderer. 

But it wasn’t as simple as it sounded. 

All our digging into her past failed to bring to light one man who could be 
considered a suitor. She and her brother had been in San Francisco three years. 
We traced them back the length of that period, from apartment to apartment. We 
questioned everyone we could find who even knew her by sight. And nobody 
could tell us of a single man who had shown an interest in her besides 
Gantvoort. Nobody, apparently, had ever seen her with any man except 
Gantvoort or her brother. 

All of which, while not getting us ahead, at least convinced us that we were 



on the right trail. There must have been, we argued, at least one man in her life 
in those three years besides Gantvoort. She wasn’t—unless we were very much 
mistaken—the sort of woman who would discourage masculine attention; and 
she was certainly endowed by nature to attract it. And if there was another man, 
then the very fact that he had been kept so thoroughly under cover strengthened 
the probability of him having been mixed up in Gantvoort’s death. 

We were unsuccessful in learning where the Dexters had lived before they 
came to San Francisco, but we weren’t so very interested in their earlier life. 
Of course it was possible that some old-time lover had come upon the scene 
again recendy; but in that case it should have been easier to find the recent 
connection than the old one. 

There was no doubt, our explorations showed, that Gantvoort’s son had been 
correct in thinking the Dexters were fortune hunters. All their activities pointed 
to that, although there seemed to be nothing downright criminal in their pasts. 

I went up against Creda Dexter again, spending an entire afternoon in her 
apartment, banging away with question after question, all directed toward her 
former love affairs. Who had she thrown over for Gantvoort and his million 
and a half? And the answer was always nobody —an answer that I didn’t choose 
to believe. 

We had Creda Dexter shadowed night and day—and it carried us ahead not an 
inch. Perhaps she suspected that she was being watched. Anyway, she seldom 
left her apartment, and then on only the most innocent of errands. We had her 
apartment watched whether she was in it or not. Nobody visited it. We tapped 
her telephone—and all our listening-in netted us nothing. We had her mail 
covered—and she didn’t receive a single letter, not even an advertisement. 

Meanwhile, we had learned where the three clippings found in the wallet had 
come from—from the Personal columns of a New York, a Chicago, and a 
Pordand newspaper. The one in the Pordand paper had appeared two days 
before the murder, the Chicago one four days before, and the New York one 
five days before. All three of those papers would have been on the San 
Francisco newsstands the day of the murder—ready to be purchased and cut 
out by anyone who was looking for material to confuse detectives with. 

The Agency’s Paris correspondent had found no less than six Emil Bonfilses 
—all bloomers so far as our job was concerned—and had a line on three more. 

But O’Gar and I weren’t worrying over Emil Bonfils any more—that angle 
was dead and buried. We were plugging away at our new task—the finding of 



Gantvoort’s rival. 

Thus the days passed, and thus the matter stood when Madden Dexter was due 
to arrive home from New York. 

Our New York branch had kept an eye on him until he left that city, and had 
advised us of his departure, so I knew what train he was coming on. I wanted to 
put a few questions to him before his sister saw him. He could tell me what I 
wanted to know, and he might be willing to if I could get to him before his 
sister had an opportunity to shut him up. 

If I had known him by sight I could have picked him up when he left his train 
at Oakland, but I didn’t know him; and I didn’t want to carry Charles Gantvoort 
or anyone else along with me to pick him out for me. 

So I went up to Sacramento that morning, and boarded his train there. I put 
my card in an envelope and gave it to a messenger boy in the station. Then I 
followed the boy through the train, while he called out: 

“Mr. Dexter! Mr. Dexter!” 

In the last car—the observation-club car—a slender, dark-haired man in well- 
made tweeds turned from watching the station platform through a window and 
held out his hand to the boy. 

I studied him while he nervously tore open the envelope and read my card. 
His chin trembled slighdy just now, emphasizing the weakness of a face that 
couldn’t have been strong at its best. Between twenty-five and thirty, I placed 
him; with his hair parted in the middle and slicked down; large, too-expressive 
brown eyes; small well-shaped nose; neat brown mustache; very red, soft lips 
—that type. 

I dropped into the vacant chair beside him when he looked up from the card. 

“You are Mr. Dexter?” 

“Yes,” he said. “I suppose it’s about Mr. Gantvoort’s death that you want to 
see me?” 

“Uh-huh. I wanted to ask you a few questions, and since I happened to be in 
Sacramento, I thought that by riding back on the train with you I could ask 
them without taking up too much of your time.” 

“If there’s anything I can tell you,” he assured me, “I’ll be only too glad to do 
it. But I told the New York detectives all I knew, and they didn’t seem to find it 
of much value.” 

“Well, the situation has changed some since you left New York.” I watched 
his face closely as I spoke. “What we thought of no value then may be just what 



we want now.” 

I paused while he moistened his lips and avoided my eyes. He may not know 
anything, I thought, but he’s certainly jumpy. I let him wait a few minutes while 
I pretended deep thoughtfulness. If I played him right, I was confident I could 
turn him inside out. He didn’t seem to be made of very tough material. 

We were sitting with our heads close together, so that the four or five other 
passengers in the car wouldn’t overhear our talk; and that position was in my 
favor. One of the things that every detective knows is that it’s often easy to get 
information—even a confession—out of a feeble nature simply by putting 
your face close to his and talking in a loud tone. I couldn’t talk loud here, but 
the closeness of our faces was by itself an advantage. 

“Of the men with whom your sister was acquainted,” I came out with it at last, 
“who, outside of Mr. Gantvoort, was the most attentive?” 

He swallowed audibly, looked out of the window, fleetingly at me, and then 
out of the window again. 

“Really, I couldn’t say.” 

“All right. Let’s get at it this way. Suppose we check off one by one all the 
men who were interested in her and in whom she was interested.” 

He continued to stare out of the window. 

“Who’s first?” I pressed him. 

His gaze flickered around to meet mine for a second, with a sort of timid 
desperation in his eyes. 

“I know it sounds foolish, but I, her brother, couldn’t give you the name of 
even one man in whom Creda was interested before she met Gantvoort. She 
never, so far as I know, had the slightest feeling for any man before she met 
him. Of course it is possible that there may have been someone that I didn’t 
know anything about, but—” 

It did sound foolish, right enough! The Creda Dexter I had talked to—a sleek 
kitten, as O’Gar had put it—didn’t impress me as being at all likely to go very 
long without having at least one man in tow. This pretty little guy in front of 
me was lying. There couldn’t be any other explanation. 

I went at him tooth and nail. But when he reached Oakland early that night he 
was still sticking to his original statement—that Gantvoort was the only one of 
his sister’s suitors that he knew anything about. And I knew that I had 
blundered, had underrated Madden Dexter, had played my hand wrong in 
trying to shake him down too quickly—in driving too direcdy at the point I 



was interested in. He was either a lot stronger than I had figured him, or his 
interest in concealing Gantvoort’s murderer was much greater than I had 
thought it would be. 

But I had this much: if Dexter was lying—and there couldn’t be much doubt 
of that—then Gantvoort had had a rival, and Madden Dexter believed or knew 
that this rival had killed Gantvoort. 

When we left the train at Oakland I knew I was licked, that he wasn’t going to 
tell me what I wanted to know—not this night, anyway. But I clung to him, stuck 
at his side when we boarded the ferry for San Francisco, in spite of the 
obviousness of his desire to get away from me. There’s always a chance of 
something unexpected happening; so I continued to ply him with questions as 
our boat left the slip. 

Presendy a man came toward where we were sitting—a big burly man in a 
light overcoat, carrying a black bag. 

“Hello, Madden!” he greeted my companion, striding over to him with 
outstretched hand. “Just got in and was trying to remember your phone 
number,” he said, setting down his bag, as they shook hands warmly. 

Madden Dexter turned to me. 

“I want you to meet Mr. Smith,” he told me, and then gave my name to the big 
man, adding, “he’s with the Continental Detective Agency here.” 

That tag—clearly a warning for Smith’s benefit—brought me to my feet, all 
watchfulness. But the ferry was crowded—a hundred persons were within sight 
of us, all around us. I relaxed, smiled pleasantly, and shook hands with Smith. 
Whoever Smith was, and whatever connection he might have with the murder 
—and if he hadn’t any, why should Dexter have been in such a hurry to tip him 
off to my identity?—he couldn’t do anything here. The crowd around us was 
all to my advantage. 

That was my second mistake of the day. 

Smith’s left hand had gone into his overcoat pocket—or rather, through one 
of those vertical slits that certain styles of overcoats have so that inside pockets 
may be reached without unbuttoning the overcoat. His hand had gone through 
that slit, and his coat had fallen away far enough for me to see a snub-nosed 
automatic in his hand—shielded from everyone’s sight but mine—pointing at 
my waist-line. 

“Shall we go on deck?” Smith asked—and it was an order. 

I hesitated. I didn’t like to leave all these people who were so blindly standing 



and sitting around us. But Smith’s face wasn’t the face of a cautious man. He 
had the look of one who might easily disregard the presence of a hundred 
witnesses. 

I turned around and walked through the crowd. His right hand lay familiarly 
on my shoulder as he walked behind me; his left hand held his gun, under the 
overcoat, against my spine. 

The deck was deserted. A heavy fog, wet as rain,—the fog of San Francisco 
Bay’s winter nights,—lay over boat and water, and had driven everyone else 
inside. It hung about us, thick and impenetrable; I couldn’t see so far as the end 
of the boat, in spite of the lights glowing overhead. 

I stopped. 

Smith prodded me in the back. 

“Farther away, where we can talk,” he rumbled in my ear. 

I went on until I reached the rail. 

The entire back of my head burned with sudden fire ... tiny points of light 
glittered in the blackness before me ... grew larger ... came rushing toward 
me.... 


VI 

“Those damned horns!” 

Semi-consciousness! I found myself mechanically keeping afloat somehow 
and trying to get out of my overcoat. The back of my head throbbed devilishly. 
My eyes burned. I felt heavy and logged, as if I had swallowed gallons of 
water. 

The fog hung low and thick on the water—there was nothing else to be seen 
anywhere. By the time I had freed myself of the encumbering overcoat my 
head had cleared somewhat, but with returning consciousness came increased 
pain. 

A light glimmered mistily off to my left, and then vanished. From out of the 
misty blanket, from every direction, in a dozen different keys, from near and 
far, fog-horns sounded. I stopped swimming and floated on my back, trying to 
determine my whereabouts. 

After a while I picked out the moaning, evenly spaced blasts of the Alcatraz 
siren. But they told me nothing. They came to me out of the fog without 



direction—seemed to beat down upon me from straight above. 

I was somewhere in San Francisco Bay, and that was all I knew, though I 
suspected the current was sweeping me out toward the Golden Gate. 

Alitde while passed, and I knew that I had left the path of the Oakland ferries 
—no boat had passed close to me for some time. I was glad to be out of that 
track. In this fog a boat was a lot more likely to run me down than to pick me 
up. 

The water was chilling me, so I turned over and began swimming, just 
vigorously enough to keep my blood circulating while I saved my strength 
until I had a definite goal to try for. 

A horn began to repeat its roaring note nearer and nearer, and presendy the 
lights of the boat upon which it was fixed came into sight. One of the Sausalito 
ferries, I thought. 

It came quite close to me, and I halloed until I was breathless and my throat 
was raw. But the boat’s siren, crying its warning, drowned my shouts. 

The boat went on and the fog closed in behind it. 

The current was stronger now, and my attempts to attract the attention of the 
Sausalito ferry had left me weaker. I floated, letting the water sweep me where 
it would, resting. 

Another light appeared ahead of me suddenly—hung there for an instant— 
disappeared. 

I began to yell, and worked my arms and legs madly, trying to drive myself 
through the water to where it had been. 

I never saw it again. 

Weariness setded upon me, and a sense of futility. The water was no longer 
cold. I was warm with a comfortable, soothing numbness. My head stopped 
throbbing; there was no feeling at all in it now. No lights, now, but the sound of 
fog-horns ... fog-horns ... fog-horns ahead of me, behind me, to either side; 
annoying me, irritating me. 

But for the moaning horns I would have ceased all effort. They had become 
the only disagreeable detail of my situation—the water was pleasant, fatigue 
was pleasant. But the horns tormented me. I cursed them petulandy and decided 
to swim until I could no longer hear them, and then, in the quiet of the friendly 
fog, go to sleep.... 

Now and then I would doze, to be goaded into wakefulness by the wailing 
voice of a siren. 



“Those damned horns! Those damned horns!” I complained aloud, again and 
again. 

One of them, I found presendy, was bearing down upon me from behind, 
growing louder and stronger. I turned and waited. Lights, dim and steaming, 
came into view. 

With exaggerated caution to avoid making the least splash, I swam off to one 
side. When this nuisance was past I could go to sleep. I sniggered softiy to 
myself as the lights drew abreast, feeling a foolish triumph in my cleverness in 
eluding the boat. Those damned horns.... 

Life—the hunger for life—all at once surged back into my being. 

I screamed at the passing boat, and with every iota of my being struggled 
toward it. Between strokes I tilted up my head and screamed.... 

VII 

“You have a lot of fun, don’t you?” 

When I returned to consciousness for the second time that evening, I was lying 
on my back on a baggage truck, which was moving. Men and women were 
crowding around, walking beside the truck, staring at me with curious eyes. 

I sat up. 

“Where are we?” I asked. 

Alittie red-faced man in uniform answered my question. 

“Just landing in Sausalito. Lay still. WeTl take you over to the hospital.” 

I looked around. 

“How long before this boat goes back to San Francisco?” 

“Leaves right away.” 

I slid off the truck and started back aboard the boat. 

“I’m going with it,” I said. 

Half an hour later, shivering and shaking in my wet clothes, keeping my 
mouth clamped tight so that my teeth wouldn’t sound like a dice-game, I 
climbed into a taxi at the Ferry Building and went to my flat. 

There, I swallowed half a pint of whisky, rubbed myself with a coarse towel 
until my skin was sore, and, except for an enormous weariness and a worse 
headache, I felt almost human again. 

I reached O’Gar by phone, asked him to come up to my flat right away, and 



then called up Charles Gantvoort. 

“Have you seen Madden Dexter yet?” I asked him. 

“No, but I talked to him over the phone. He called me up as soon as he got in. 
I asked him to meet me in Mr. Abernathy’s office in the morning, so we could 
go over that business he transacted for father.” 

“Can you call him up now and tell him that you have been called out of town 
—will have to leave early in the morning—and that you’d like to run over to 
his apartment and see him tonight?” 

“Why yes, if you wish.” 

“Good! Do that. I’ll call for you in a little while and go over to see him with 
you.” 

“What is—” 

“I’ll tell you about it when I see you,” I cut him off. 

O’Gar arrived as I was finishing dressing. 

“So he told you something?” he asked, knowing of my plan to meet Dexter 
on the train and question him. 

“Yes,” I said with sour sarcasm, “but I came near forgetting what it was. I 
grilled him all the way from Sacramento to Oakland, and couldn’t get a 
whisper out of him. On the ferry coming over he introduces me to a man he 
calls Mr. Smith, and he tells Mr. Smith that I’m a gum-shoe. This, mind you, all 
happens in the middle of a crowded ferry! Mr. Smith puts a gun in my belly, 
marches me out on deck, raps me across the back of the head, and dumps me 
into the bay.” 

“You have a lot of fun, don’t you?” O’Gar grinned, and then wrinkled his 
forehead. “Looks like Smith would be the man we want then—the buddy who 
turned the Gantvoort trick. But what the hell did he want to give himself away 
by chucking you overboard for?” 

“Too hard for me,” I confessed, while trying to find which of my hats and 
caps would sit least heavily upon my bruised head. “Dexter knew I was hunting 
for one of his sister’s former lovers, of course. And he must have thought I 
knew a whole lot more than I do, or he wouldn’t have made that raw play— 
tipping my mitt to Smith right in front of me. 

“It may be that after Dexter lost his head and made that break on the ferry, 
Smith figured that I’d be on to him soon, if not right away; and so he’d take a 
desperate chance on putting me out of the way. But we’ll know all about it in a 
little while,” I said, as we went down to the waiting taxi and set out for 



Gantvoort’s. 

“You ain’t counting on Smith being in sight, are you?” the detective-sergeant 
asked. 

“No. He’ll be holed up somewhere until he sees how things are going. But 
Madden Dexter will have to be out in the open to protect himself. He has an 
alibi, so he’s in the clear so far as the actual killing is concerned. And with me 
supposed to be dead, the more he stays in the open, the safer he is. But it’s a 
cinch that he knows what this is all about, though he wasn’t necessarily 
involved in it. As near as I could see, he didn’t go out on deck with Smith and 
me tonight. Anyway he’ll be home. And this time he’s going to talk—he’s 
going to tell his little story!” 

Charles Gantvoort was standing on his front steps when we reached his 
house. He climbed into our taxi and we headed for the Dexters’ apartment. We 
didn’t have time to answer any of the questions that Gantvoort was firing at us 
with every turning of the wheels. 

“He’s home and expecting you?” I asked him. 

“Yes.” 

Then we left the taxi and went into the apartment building. 

“Mr. Gantvoort to see Mr. Dexter,” he told the Philippine boy at the 
switchboard. 

The boy spoke into the phone. 

“Go right up,” he told us. 

At the Dexters’ door I stepped past Gantvoort and pressed the button. 

Creda Dexter opened the door. Her amber eyes widened and her smile faded 
as I stepped past her into the apartment. 

I walked swiftiy down the little hallway and turned into the first room 
through whose open door a light showed. 

And came face to face with Smith! 

We were both surprised, but his astonishment was a lot more profound than 
mine. Neither of us had expected to see the other; but I had known he was still 
alive, while he had every reason for thinking me at the bottom of the bay. 

I took advantage of his greater bewilderment to the extent of two steps 
toward him before he went into action. 

One of his hands swept down. 

I threw my right fist at his face—threw it with every ounce of my 180 pounds 
behind it, re-enforced by the memory of every second I had spent in the water 



and every throb of my battered head. 

His hand, already darting down for his pistol, came back up too late to fend 
off my punch. 

Something clicked in my hand as it smashed into his face, and my hand went 
numb. 

But he went down—and lay where he fell. 

I jumped across his body to a door on the opposite side of the room, pulling 
my gun loose with my left hand. 

“Dexter’s somewhere around!” I called over my shoulder to O’Gar, who 
with Gantvoort and Creda, was coming through the door by which I had 
entered. “Keep your eyes open!” 

I dashed through the four other rooms of the apartment, pulling closet doors 
open, looking everywhere—and I found nobody. 

Then I returned to where Creda Dexter was trying to revive Smith, with the 
assistance of O’Gar and Gantvoort. 

The detective-sergeant looked over his shoulder at me. 

“Who do you think this joker is?” he asked. 

“My friend Mr. Smith.” 

“Gantvoort says he’s Madden Dexter.” 

I looked at Charles Gantvoort, who nodded his head. 

“This is Madden Dexter,” he said. 


VIII 

“J hope you swing!” 

We worked upon Dexter for nearly ten minutes before he opened his eyes. 

As soon as he sat up we began to shoot questions and accusations at him, 
hoping to get a confession out of him before he recovered from his shakiness 
—but he wasn’t that shaky. 

All we could get out of him was: 

“Take me in if you want to. If I’ve got anything to say I’ll say it to my lawyer, 
and to nobody else.” 

Creda Dexter, who had stepped back after her brother came to, and was 
standing a little way off, watching us, suddenly came forward and caught me 
by the arm. 



“What have you got on him?” she demanded, imperatively. 

“I wouldn’t want to say,” I countered, “but I don’t mind telling you this much. 
We’re going to give him a chance in a nice modern court-room to prove that 
he didn’t kill Leopold Gantvoort.” 

“He was in New York!” 

“He was not! He had a friend who went to New York as Madden Dexter and 
looked after Gantvoort’s business under that name. But if this is the real 
Madden Dexter then the closest he got to New York was when he met his friend 
on the ferry to get from him the papers connected with the B. F. & F. Iron 
Corporation transaction; and learned that I had stumbled upon the truth about 
his alibi—even if I didn’t know it myself at the time.” 

She jerked around to face her brother. 

“Is that on the level?” she asked him. 

He sneered at her, and went on feeling with the fingers of one hand the spot 
on his jaw where my fist had landed. 

“I’ll say all I’ve got to say to my lawyer,” he repeated. 

“You will?” she shot back at him. “Well, I’ll say what I’ve got to say right 
now!” 

She flung around to face me again. 

“Madden is not my brother at all! My name is Ives. Madden and I met in St. 
Louis about four years ago, drifted around together for a year or so, and then 
came to Frisco. He was a con man—still is. He made Mr. Gantvoort’s 
acquaintance six or seven months ago, and was getting him all ribbed up to 
unload a fake invention on him. He brought him here a couple of times, and 
introduced me to him as his sister. We usually posed as brother and sister. 

“Then, after Mr. Gantvoort had been here a couple times, Madden decided to 
change his game. He thought Mr. Gantvoort liked me, and that we could get 
more money out of him by working a fancy sort of badger-game on him. I was 
to lead the old man on until I had him wrapped around my finger—until we had 
him tied up so tight he couldn’t get away—had something on him—something 
good and strong. Then we were going to shake him down for plenty of money. 

“Everything went along fine for a while. He fell for me—fell hard. And 
finally he asked me to marry him. We had never figured on that. Blackmail was 
our game. But when he asked me to marry him I tried to call Madden off. I 
admit the old man’s money had something to do with it—it influenced me—but 
I had come to like him a little for himself. He was mighty fine in lots of ways 



—nicer than anybody I had ever known. 

“So I told Madden all about it, and suggested that we drop the other plan, and 
that I marry Gantvoort. I promised to see that Madden was kept supplied with 
money—I knew I could get whatever I wanted from Mr. Gantvoort. And I was 
on the level with Madden. I liked Mr. Gantvoort, but Madden had found him 
and brought him around to me; and so I wasn’t going to run out on Madden. I 
was willing to do all I could for him. 

“But Madden wouldn’t hear of it. He’d have got more money in the long run 
by doing as I suggested—but he wanted his lithe handful right away. And to 
make him more unreasonable he got one of his jealous streaks. He beat me one 
night! 

“That settled it. I made up my mind to ditch him. I told Mr. Gantvoort that my 
brother was bitterly opposed to our marrying, and he could see that Madden 
was carrying a grouch. So he arranged to send Madden East on that steel 
business, to get him out of the way until we were off on our wedding trip. And 
we thought Madden was completely deceived—but I should have known that he 
would see through our scheme. We planned to be gone about a year, and by that 
time I thought Madden would have forgotten me—or I’d be fixed to handle him 
if he tried to make any trouble. 

“As soon as I heard that Mr. Gantvoort had been killed I had a hunch that 
Madden had done it. But then it seemed like a certainty that he was in New York 
the next day, and I thought I had done him an injustice. And I was glad he was 
out of it. But now—” 

She whirled around to her erstwhile confederate. 

“Now I hope you swing, you big sap!” 

She spun around to me again. No sleek kitten, this, but a furious, spitting cat, 
with claws and teeth bared. 

“What kind of looking fellow was the one who went to New York for him?” 

I described the man I had talked to on the train. 

“Evan Felter,” she said, after a moment of thought. “He used to work with 
Madden. You’ll probably find him hiding in Los Angeles. Put the screws on 
him and he’ll spill all he knows—he’s a weak sister! The chances are he didn’t 
know what Madden’s game was until it was all over.” 

“How do you like that?” she spat at Madden Dexter. “How do you like that for 
a starter? You messed up my little party, did you? Well, I’m going to spend 
every minute of my time from now until they pop you off helping them pop 



you!” 

And she did, too—with her assistance it was no trick at all to gather up the 
rest of the evidence we needed to hang him. And I don’t believe her enjoyment 
of her three-quarters of a million dollars is spoiled a bit by any qualms over 
what she did to Madden. She’s a very respectable woman now, and glad to be 
free of the con-man. 
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NIGHT SHOTS 


The house was of red brick, large and square, with a green slate roof 
whose wide overhang gave the building an appearance of being too 
squat for its two stories; and it stood on a grassy hill, well away from the 
country road upon which it turned its back to look down on the 
Mokelumne River. 

The Ford that I had hired to bring me out from Knownburg carried me 
into the grounds through a high steel-meshed gate, followed the circling 
gravel drive, and set me down within a foot of the screened porch that 
ran all the way around the house’s first floor. 

“There’s Exon’s son-in-law now,” the driver told me as he pocketed the 
bill I had given him and prepared to drive away. 

I turned to see a tall, loose-jointed man of thirty or so coming across 
the porch toward me—a carelessly dressed man with a mop of rumpled 
brown hair over a handsome sunburned face. There was a hint of cruelty 
in the lips that were smiling lazily just now, and more than a hint of 
recklessness in his narrow gray eyes. 

“Mr. Gallaway?” I asked as he came down the steps. 

“Yes.” His voice was a drawling baritone. “You are—” 

“From the Continental Detective Agency’s San Francisco branch,” I 
finished for him. 

He nodded, and held the screen door open for me. 

“Just leave your bag there. I’ll have it taken up to your room.” 

He guided me into the house and—after I had assured him that I had 
already eaten luncheon—gave me a soft chair and an excellent cigar. He 
sprawled on his spine in an armchair opposite me—all loose-jointed 
angles sticking out of it in every direction—and blew smoke at the 
ceiling. 

“First off,” he began presently, his words coming out languidly, “I may 
as well tell you that I don’t expect very much in the way of results. I sent 
for you more for the soothing effect of your presence on the household 
than because I expect you to do anything. I don’t believe there’s 
anything to do. However, I’m not a detective. I may be wrong. You may 
find out all sorts of more or less important things. If you do—fine! But I 
don’t insist upon it.” 

I didn’t say anything, though this beginning wasn’t much to my taste. 


He smoked in silence for a moment, and then went on, “My father-in- 
law, Talbert Exon, is a man of fifty-seven, and ordinarily a tough, hard, 
active, and fiery old devil. But just now he’s recovering from a rather 
serious attack of pneumonia, which has taken most of the starch out of 
him. He hasn’t been able to leave his bed yet, and Dr. Rench hopes to 
keep him on his back for at least another week. 

“The old man has a room on the second floor—the front, right-hand 
corner room—just over where we are sitting. His nurse, Miss Caywood, 
occupies the next room, and there is a connecting door between. My 
room is the other front one, just across the hall from the old man’s; and 
my wife’s bedroom is next to mine—across the hall from the nurse’s. I’ll 
show you around later. I just want to make the situation clear. 

“Last night, or rather this morning at about half-past one, somebody 
shot at Exon while he was sleeping—and missed. The bullet went into 
the frame of the door that leads to the nurse’s room, about six inches 
above his body as he lay in bed. The course the bullet took in the 
woodwork would indicate that it had been fired from one of the 
windows—either through it or from just inside. 

“Exon woke up, of course, but he saw nobody. The rest of us—my 
wife, Miss Caywood, the Figgs, and myself—were also awakened by the 
shot. We all rushed into his room, and we saw nothing either. There’s no 
doubt that whoever fired it left by the window. Otherwise some of us 
would have seen him—we came from every other direction. However, 
we found nobody on the grounds, and no traces of anybody.” 

“Who are the Figgs, and who else is there on the place besides you and 
your wife, Mr. Exon, and his nurse?” 

“The Figgs are Adam and Emma—she is the housekeeper and he is a 
sort of handy man about the place. Their room is in the extreme rear, on 
the second floor. Besides them, there is Gong Lim, the cook, who sleeps 
in a little room near the kitchen, and the three farm hands. Joe Natara 
and Felipe Fadelia are Italians, and have been here for more than two 
years; Jesus Mesa, a Mexican, has been here a year or longer. The farm 
hands sleep in a little house near the barns. I think—if my opinion is of 
any value—that none of these people had anything to do with the 
shooting.” 

“Did you dig the bullet out of the doorframe?” 

“Yes. Shand, the deputy sheriff at Knownburg, dug it out. He says it is 



a thirty-eight-caliber bullet.” 

“Any guns of that caliber in the house?” 

“No. A twenty-two and my forty-four—which I keep in the car—are 
the only pistols on the place. Then there are two shotguns and a thirty- 
thirty rifle. Shand made a thorough search, and found nothing else in the 
way of firearms.” 

“What does Mr. Exon say?” 

“Not much of anything, except that if we’ll put a gun in bed with him 
he’ll manage to take care of himself without bothering any policemen or 
detectives. I don’t know whether he knows who shot at him or not—he’s 
a close-mouthed old devil. From what I know of him, I imagine there are 
quite a few men who would think themselves justified in killing him. He 
was, I understand, far from being a lily in his youth—or in his mature 
years either, for that matter.” 

“Anything definite you know, or are you guessing?” 

Gallaway grinned at me—a mocking grin that I was to see often before 
I was through with this Exon affair. 

“Both,” he drawled. “I know that his life has been rather more than 
sprinkled with swindled partners and betrayed friends, and that he saved 
himself from prison at least once by turning state’s evidence and sending 
his associates there. And I know that his wife died under rather peculiar 
circumstances while heavily insured, and that he was for some time held 
on suspicion of having murdered her, but was finally released because of 
a lack of evidence against him. Those, I understand, are fair samples of 
the old boy’s normal behavior, so there may be any number of people 
gunning for him.” 

“Suppose you give me a list of all the names you know of enemies he’s 
made, and I’ll have them checked up.” 

“The names I could give you would be only a few of many, and it 
might take you months to check up those few. It isn’t my intention to go 
to all that trouble and expense. As I told you, I’m not insisting upon 
results. My wife is very nervous, and for some peculiar reason she seems 
to like the old man. So, to soothe her, I agreed to employ a private 
detective when she asked me to. My idea is that you hang around for a 
couple of days, until things quiet down and she feels safe again. 
Meanwhile, if you should stumble upon anything—go to it! If you don’t 
—well and good.” 



My face must have shown something of what I was thinking, for his 
eyes twinkled and he chuckled. 

“Don’t, please,” he drawled, “get the idea that you aren’t to find my 
father-in-law’s would-be assassin if you wish to. You’re to have a free 
hand. Go as far as you like, except that I want you to be around the 
place as much as possible, so my wife will see you and feel that we are 
being adequately protected. Beyond that, I don’t care what you do. You 
can apprehend criminals by the carload. As you may have gathered by 
now, I’m not exactly in love with my wife’s father, and he’s no more 
fond of me. To be frank, if hating weren’t such an effort—I think I 
should hate the old devil. But if you want to, and can, catch the man 
who shot at him, I’d be glad to have you do it. But—” 

“All right,” I said. “I don’t like this job much, but since I’m up here I’ll 
take it on. But, remember, I’m trying all the time.” 

“Sincerity and earnestness”—he showed his teeth in a sardonic smile 
as we got to our feet—“are very praiseworthy traits.” 

“So I hear,” I growled shortly. “Now let’s take a look at Mr. Exon’s 
room.” 

Gallaway’s wife and the nurse were with the invalid, but I examined 
the room before I asked the occupants any questions. 

It was a large room, with three wide windows opening over the porch, 
and two doors, one of which gave to the hall and the other to the 
adjoining room occupied by the nurse. This door stood open, with a 
green Japanese screen across it, and, I was told, was left that way at 
night, so that the nurse could hear readily if her patient was restless or if 
he wanted attention. 

A man standing on the slate roof of the porch, I found, could have 
easily leaned across one of the window-sills (if he did not care to step 
over it into the room) and fired at the man in his bed. To get from the 
ground to the porch roof would have required but little effort, and the 
descent would be still easier—he could slide down the roof, let himself 
go feet-first over the edge, checking his speed with hands and arms 
spread out on the slate, and drop down to the gravel drive. No trick at 
all, either coming or going. The windows were unscreened. 

The sick man’s bed stood just beside the connecting doorway between 
his room and the nurse’s, which, when he was lying down, placed him 
between the doorway and the window from which the shot had been 



fired. Outside, within long rifle range, there was no building, tree, or 
eminence of any character from which the bullet that had been dug out 
of the doorframe could have been fired. 

I turned from the room to the occupants, questioning the invalid first. 
He had been a raw-boned man of considerable size in his health, but 
now he was wasted and stringy and dead-white. His face was thin and 
hollow; small beady eyes crowded together against the thin bridge of his 
nose; his mouth was a colorless gash above a bony projecting chin. 

His statement was a marvel of petulant conciseness. 

“The shot woke me. I didn’t see anything. I don’t know anything. I’ve 
got a million enemies, most of whose names I can’t remember.” 

He jerked this out crossly, turned his face away, closed his eyes, and 
refused to speak again. 

Mrs. Gallaway and the nurse followed me into the latter’s room, where 
I questioned them. They were of as opposite types as you could find 
anywhere, and between them there was a certain coolness, an 
unmistakable hostility which I was able to account for later in the day. 

Mrs. Gallaway was perhaps five years older than her husband; dark, 
strikingly beautiful in a statuesque way, with a worried look in her dark 
eyes that was particularly noticeable when those eyes rested on her 
husband. There was no doubt that she was very much in love with him, 
and the anxiety that showed in her eyes at times—the pains she took to 
please him in each slight thing during my stay at the Exon house— 
convinced me that she struggled always with a fear that she was about 
to lose him. 

Mrs. Gallaway could add nothing to what her husband had told me. 
She had been awakened by the shot, had run to her father’s room, had 
seen nothing—knew nothing—suspected nothing. 

The nurse—Barbra Caywood was her name—told the same story, in 
almost the same words. She had jumped out of bed when awakened by 
the shot, pushed the screen away from the connecting doorway, and 
rushed into her patient’s room. She was the first one to arrive there, and 
she had seen nothing but the old man sitting up in bed, shaking his 
feeble fists at the window. 

This Barbra Caywood was a girl of twenty-one or -two, and just the 
sort that a man would pick to help him get well—a girl of little under 
the average height, with an erect figure wherein slimness and roundness 



got an even break under the stiff white of her uniform; with soft golden 
hair above a face that was certainly made to be looked at. But she was 
businesslike and had an air of efficiency, for all her prettiness. 

From the nurse’s room, Gallaway led me to the kitchen, where I 
questioned the Chinese cook. Gong Lim was a sad-faced Oriental whose 
ever-present smile somehow made him look more gloomy than ever; and 
he bowed and smiled and yes-yes’d me from start to finish, and told me 
nothing. 

Adam and Emma Figg—thin and stout, respectively, and both 
rheumatic—entertained a wide variety of suspicions, directed at the 
cook and the farm hands, individually and collectively, flitting 
momentarily from one to the other. They had nothing upon which to 
base these suspicions, however, except their firm belief that nearly all 
crimes of violence were committed by foreigners. 

The farm hands—two smiling, middle-aged, and heavily mustached 
Italians, and a soft-eyed Mexican youth—I found in one of the fields. I 
talked to them for nearly two hours, and I left with a reasonable amount 
of assurance that none of the three had had any part in the shooting. 

Dr. Rench had just come down from a visit to his patient when Gallaway 
and I returned from the fields. He was a little, wizened old man with 
mild manners and eyes, and a wonderful growth of hair on head, brows, 
cheeks, lips, chin, and nostrils. 

The excitement, he said, had retarded Exon’s recovery somewhat, but 
he did not think the setback would be serious. The invalid’s temperature 
had gone up a little, but he seemed to be improving now. 

I followed Dr. Rench out to his car after he left the others, for a few 
questions I wanted to put to him in privacy, but the questions might as 
well have gone unasked for all the good they did me. He could tell me 
nothing of any value. The nurse, Barbra Caywood, had been secured, he 
said, from San Francisco, through the usual channels, which made it 
seem unlikely that she had worked her way into the Exon house for any 
hidden purpose which might have some connection with the attempt 
upon Exon’s life. 

Returning from my talk with the doctor, I came upon Hilary Gallaway 
and the nurse in the hall, near the foot of the stairs. His arm was resting 
lightly across her shoulders, and he was smiling down at her. Just as I 



came through the door, she twisted away so that his arm slid off, 
laughed elfishly up into his face, and went on up the stairs. 

I did not know whether she had seen me approaching before she 
eluded the encircling arm or not, nor did I know how long the arm had 
been there; and both of those questions would make a difference in how 
their positions were to be construed. 

Hilary Gallaway was certainly not a man to allow a girl as pretty as 
the nurse to lack attention, and he was just as certainly attractive 
enough in himself to make his advances not too unflattering. Nor did 
Barbra Caywood impress me as being a girl who would dislike his 
admiration. But, at that, it was more than likely that there was nothing 
very serious between them, nothing more than a playful sort of 
flirtation. 

But, no matter what the situation might be in that quarter, it didn’t 
have any direct bearing upon the shooting—none that I could see, 
anyway. But I understood now the strained relations between the nurse 
and Gallaway’s wife. 

Gallaway was grinning quizzically at me while I was chasing these 
thoughts around in my head. 

“Nobody’s safe with a detective around,” he complained. 

I grinned back at him. That was the only sort of answer you could give 
this bird. 

After dinner, Gallaway drove me to Knownburg in his roadster, and 
set me down on the doorstep of the deputy sheriffs house. He offered to 
drive me back to the Exon house when I had finished my investigations 
in town, but I did not know how long those investigations would take, so 
I told him I would hire a car when I was ready to return. 

Shand, the deputy sheriff, was a big, slow-spoken, slow-thinking, 
blond man of thirty or so—just the type best fitted for a deputy sheriff 
job in a San Joaquin County town. 

“I went out to Exon’s as soon as Gallaway called me up,” he said. 
“About four-thirty in the morning, I reckon it was when I got there. I 
didn’t find nothing. There weren’t no marks on the porch roof, but that 
don’t mean nothing. I tried climbing up and down it myself, and I didn’t 
leave no marks neither. The ground around the house is too firm for 
footprints to be followed. I found a few, but they didn’t lead nowhere; 
and everybody had run all over the place before I got there, so I couldn’t 



tell who they belonged to. 

“Far’s I can learn, there ain’t been no suspicious characters in the 
neighborhood lately. The only folks around here who have got any 
grudge against the old man are the Deemses—Exon beat ’em in a law 
suit a couple years back—but all of them—the father and both the boys 
—were at home when the shooting was done.” 

“How long has Exon been living here?” 

“Four-five years, I reckon.” 

“Nothing at all to work on, then?” 

“Nothing I know about.” 

“What do you know about the Exon family?” I asked. 

Shand scratched his head thoughtfully and frowned. 

“I reckon it’s Hilary Gallaway you’re meaning,” he said slowly. “I 
thought of that. The Gallaways showed up here a couple of years after 
her father had bought the place, and Hilary seems to spend most of his 
evenings up in Ady’s back room, teaching the boys how to play poker. I 
hear he’s fitted to teach them a lot. I don’t know, myself. Ady runs a 
quiet game, so I let ’em alone. But naturally I don’t never set in, myself. 

“Outside of being a cardhound, and drinking pretty heavy, and making 
a lot of trips to the city, where he’s supposed to have a girl on the string, 
I don’t know nothing much about Hilary. But it’s no secret that him and 
the old man don’t hit it off together very well. And then Hilary’s room is 
just across the hall from Exon’s, and their windows open out on the 
porch roof just a little apart. But I don’t know—” 

Shand confirmed what Gallaway had told me about the bullet being 
.38 caliber, about the absence of any pistol of that caliber on the 
premises, and about the lack of any reason for suspecting the farm hands 
or servants. 

I put in the next couple of hours talking to whomever I could find to 
talk to in Knownburg, and I learned nothing worth putting down on 
paper. Then I got a car and driver from the garage, and was driven out 
to Exon’s. 

Gallaway had not yet returned from town. His wife and Barbra 
Caywood were just about to sit down to a light dinner before retiring, so 
I joined them. Exon, the nurse said, was asleep, and had spent a quiet 
evening. We talked for a while—until about half-past twelve—and then 
went to our rooms. 



My room was next to the nurse’s, on the same side of the hall that 
divided the second story in half. I sat down and wrote my report for the 
day, smoked a cigar, and then, the house being quiet by this time, put a 
gun and a flashlight in my pockets, went downstairs, and out the kitchen 
door. 

The moon was just coming up, lighting the grounds vaguely, except 
for the shadows cast by house, outbuildings, and the several clumps of 
shrubbery. Keeping in these shadows as much as possible, I explored the 
grounds, finding everything as it should be. 

The lack of any evidence to the contrary pointed to last night’s shot 
having been fired—either accidentally, or in fright at some fancied move 
of Exon’s—by a burglar, who had been entering the sick man’s room 
through a window. If that were so, then there wasn’t one chance in a 
thousand of anything happening to-night. But I felt restless and ill at 
ease, nevertheless. 

Gallaway’s roadster was not in the garage. He had not returned from 
Knownburg. Beneath the farm hands’ window I paused until snores in 
three distinct keys told me that they were all safely abed. 

After an hour of this snooping around, I returned to the house. The 
luminous dial of my watch registered 2:35 as I stopped outside the 
Chinese cook’s door to listen to his regular breathing. 

Upstairs, I paused at the door of the Figgs’s room, until my ear told me 
that they were sleeping. At Mrs. Gallaway’s door I had to wait several 
minutes before she sighed and turned in bed. Barbra Caywood was 
breathing deeply and strongly, with the regularity of a young animal 
whose sleep is without disturbing dreams. The invalid’s breath came to 
me with the evenness of slumber and the rasping of the pneumonia 
convalescent. 

This listening tour completed, I returned to my room. 

Still feeling wide-awake and restless, I pulled a chair up to a window, 
and sat looking at the moonlight on the river which twisted just below 
the house so as to be visible from this side, smoking another cigar, and 
turning things over in my mind—to no great advantage. 

Outside there was no sound. 

Suddenly down the hall came the heavy explosion of a gun being fired 
indoors! I threw myself across the room, out into the hall. 

A woman’s voice filled the house with its shriek—high, frenzied. 



Barbra Caywood’s door was unlocked when I reached it. I slammed it 
open. By the light of the moonbeams that slanted past her window, I saw 
her sitting upright in the center of her bed. She wasn’t beautiful now. 
Her face was twisted with terror. The scream was just dying in her 
throat. 

All this I got in the flash of time that it took me to put a running foot 
across her sill. 

Then another shot crashed out—in Exon’s room. 

The girl’s face jerked up—so abruptly that it seemed her neck must 
snap—she clutched both hands to her breast—and fell face-down among 
the bedclothes. 

I don’t know whether I went through, over, or around the screen that 
stood in the connecting doorway. I was circling Exon’s bed. He lay on 
the floor on his side, facing a window. I jumped over him—leaned out 
the window. 

In the yard that was bright now under the moon, nothing moved. 
There was no sound of flight. Presently, while my eyes still searched the 
surrounding country, the farm hands, in their underwear, came running 
barefooted from the direction of their quarters. I called down to them, 
stationing them at points of vantage. 

Meanwhile, behind me, Gong Lim and Adam Figg had put Exon back 
in his bed, while Mrs. Gallaway and Emma Figg tried to check the blood 
that spurted from a hole in Barbra Caywood’s side. 

I sent Adam Figg to the telephone, to wake the doctor and the deputy 
sheriff, and then I hurried down to the grounds. 

Stepping out of the door, I came face to face with Hilary Gallaway 
coming from the direction of the garage. His face was flushed, and his 
breath was eloquent of the refreshments that had accompanied the game 
in Ady’s back room, but his step was steady enough, and his smile was as 
lazy as ever. 

“What’s the excitement?” he asked. 

“Same as last night! Meet anybody on the road? Or see anybody 
leaving here?” 

“No.” 

“All right. Get in that bus of yours, and burn up the road in the other 
direction. Stop anybody you meet going away from here or who looks 
wrong! Got a gun?” 



He spun on his heel with nothing of indolence. 

“One in my car,” he called as he broke into a run. 

The farm hands still at their posts, I combed the grounds from east to 
west and from north to south. I realized that I was spoiling my chance of 
finding footprints when it would be light enough to see them, but I was 
banking on the man I wanted still being close at hand. And then Shand 
had told me that the ground was unfavorable for tracing prints, anyway. 

On the gravel drive in front of the house I found the pistol from which 
the shots had been fired—a cheap .38-caliber revolver, slightly rusty, 
smelling freshly of burned powder, with three empty shells and three 
that had not been fired in it. 

Besides that I found nothing. The murderer—from what I had seen of 
the hole in the girl’s side, I called him that—had vanished. 

Shand and Dr. Rench arrived together, just as I was finishing my 
fruitless search. A little later, Hilary Gallaway came back—empty- 
handed. 

Breakfast that morning was a melancholy meal, except to Hilary 
Gallaway. He refrained from jesting openly about the night’s excitement, 
but his eyes twinkled whenever they met mine, and I knew he thought it 
a tremendously good joke for the shooting to have taken place right 
under my nose. During his wife’s presence at the table, however, he was 
almost grave, as if not to offend her. 

Mrs. Gallaway left the table shortly, and Dr. Rench joined us. He said 
that both of his patients were in as good shape as could be expected, and 
he thought both would recover. 

The bullet had barely grazed the girl’s ribs and breast-bone, going 
through the flesh and muscles of her chest, in on the right side and out 
again, on the left. Except for the shock and the loss of blood, she was not 
in danger, although unconscious. 

Exon was sleeping, the doctor said, so Shand and I crept up into his 
room to examine it. The first bullet had gone into the doorframe, about 
four inches above the one that had been fired the night before. The 
second bullet had pierced the Japanese screen, and, after passing 
through the girl, had lodged in the plaster of the wall. We dug out both 
bullets—they were of .38 caliber. Both had apparently been fired from 
the vicinity of one of the windows—either just inside or just outside. 



Shand and I grilled the Chinese cook, the farm hands, and the Figgs 
unmercifully that day. But they came through it standing up—there was 
nothing to fix the shooting on any of them. 

And all day long that damned Hilary Gallaway followed me from 
pillar to post, with a mocking glint in his eyes that said plainer than 
words, “I’m the logical suspect. Why don’t you put me through your 
little third degree?” But I grinned back, and asked him nothing. 

Shand had to go to town that afternoon. He called me up on the 
telephone later, and told me that Gallaway had left Knownburg early 
enough that morning to have arrived home fully half an hour before the 
shooting, if he had driven at his usual fast pace. 

The day passed—too rapidly—and I found myself dreading the coming 
of night. Two nights in succession Exon’s life had been attempted—and 
now the third night was coming. 

At dinner Hilary Gallaway announced that he was going to stay home 
this evening. Knownburg, he said, was tame in comparison; and he 
grinned at me. 

Dr. Rench left after the meal, saying that he would return as soon as 
possible, but that he had two patients on the other side of town whom 
he must visit. Barbra Caywood had returned to consciousness, but had 
been extremely hysterical, and the doctor had given her an opiate. She 
was asleep now. Exon was resting easily except for a high temperature. 

I went up to Exon’s room for a few minutes after the meal and tried 
him out with a gentle question or two, but he refused to answer them, 
and he was too sick for me to press him. 

He asked how the girl was. 

“The doc says she’s in no particular danger. Just loss of blood and 
shock. If she doesn’t rip her bandages off and bleed to death in one of 
her hysterical spells, he says, he’ll have her on her feet in a couple of 
weeks.” 

Mrs. Gallaway came in then, and I went downstairs again, where I was 
seized by Gallaway, who insisted with bantering gravity that I tell him 
about some of the mysteries I had solved. He was enjoying my 
discomfort to the limit. He kidded me for about an hour, and had me 
burning up inside; but I managed to grin back with a fair pretense of 
indifference. 

When his wife joined us presently—saying that both of the invalids 



were sleeping—I made my escape from her tormenting husband, saying 
that I had some writing to do. But I didn’t go to my room. 

Instead, I crept stealthily into the girl’s room, crossed to a clothespress 
that I had noted earlier in the day, and planted myself in it. By leaving 
the door open the least fraction of an inch, I could see through the 
connecting doorway—from which the screen had been removed—across 
Exon’s bed, and out of the window from which three bullets had already 
come, and the Lord only knew what else might come. 

Time passed, and I was stiff from standing still. But I had expected 
that. 

Twice Mrs. Gallaway came up to look at her father and the nurse. 
Each time I shut my closet door entirely as soon as I heard her tiptoeing 
steps in the hall. I was hiding from everybody. 

She had just gone from her second visit, when, before I had time to 
open my door again, I heard a faint rustling, and a soft padding on the 
floor. Not knowing what it was or where it was, I was afraid to push the 
door open. In my narrow hiding place I stood still and waited. 

The padding was recognizable now—quiet footsteps, coming nearer. 
They passed not far from my clothespress door. 

I waited. 

An almost inaudible rustling. A pause. The softest and faintest of 
tearing sounds. 

I came out of the closet—my gun in my hand. 

Standing beside the girl’s bed, leaning over her unconscious form, was 
old Talbert Exon, his face flushed with fever, his nightshirt hanging 
limply around his wasted legs. One of his hands still rested upon the 
bedclothes he had turned down from her body. The other hand held a 
narrow strip of adhesive tape, with which her bandages had been fixed 
in place, and which he had just torn off. 

He snarled at me, and both his hands went toward the girl’s bandages. 

The crazy, feverish glare of his eyes told me that the threat of the gun 
in my hand meant nothing to him. I jumped to his side, plucked his 
hands aside, picked him up in my arms, and carried him—kicking, 
clawing, and swearing—back to his bed. 

Then I called the others. 


Hilary Gallaway, Shand—who had come out from town again—and I sat 



over coffee and cigarettes in the kitchen, while the rest of the household 
helped Dr. Rench battle for Exon’s life. The old man had gone through 
enough excitement in the last three days to kill a healthy man, let alone 
a pneumonia convalescent. 

“But why should the old devil want to kill her?” Gallaway asked me. 

“Search me,” I confessed, a little testily perhaps. “I don’t know why he 
wanted to kill her, but it’s a cinch that he did. The gun was found just 
about where he could have thrown it when he heard me coming. I was 
in the girl’s room when she was shot, and I got to Exon’s window 
without wasting much time, and I saw nothing. You, yourself, driving 
home from Knownburg, and arriving here right after the shooting, didn’t 
see anybody leave by the road; and I’ll take an oath that nobody could 
have left in any other direction without either one of the farm hands or 
me seeing them. 

“And then, to-night, I told Exon that the girl would recover if she 
didn’t tear off her bandages, which, while true enough, gave him the 
idea that she had been trying to tear them off. And from that he built up 
a plan of tearing them off himself—knowing that she had been given an 
opiate, perhaps—and thinking that everybody would believe she had 
torn them off herself. And he was putting that plan into execution—had 
torn off one piece of tape—when I stopped him. He shot her 
intentionally, and that’s flat. Maybe I couldn’t prove it in court without 
knowing why, but I know he did. But the doc says he’ll hardly live to be 
tried; he killed himself trying to kill the girl.” 

“Maybe you’re right”—Gallaway’s mocking grin flashed at me—“but 
you’re a hell of a detective. Why didn’t you suspect me?” 

“I did,” I grinned back, “but not enough.” 

“Why not? You may be making a mistake,” he drawled. “You know my 
room is just across the hall from his, and I could have left my window, 
crept across the porch, fired at him, and then run back to my room, on 
that first night. 

“And on the second night—when you were here—you ought to know 
that I left Knownburg in plenty of time to have come out here, parked 
my car down the road a bit, fired those two shots, crept around in the 
shadow of the house, run back to my car, and then come driving 
innocently up to the garage. You should know also that my reputation 
isn’t any too good—that I’m supposed to be a bad egg; and you do know 



that I don’t like the old man. And for a motive, there is the fact that my 
wife is Exon’s only heir. I hope”—he raised his eyebrows in burlesqued 
pain—“that you don’t think I have any moral scruples against a well- 
placed murder now and then.” 

I laughed. “I don’t.” 

“Well, then?” 

“If Exon had been killed that first night, and I had come up here, 
you’d be doing your joking behind bars long before this. And if he’d 
been killed the second night, even, I might have grabbed you. But I don’t 
figure you as a man who’d bungle so easy a job—not twice, anyway. You 
wouldn’t have missed, and then run away, leaving him alive.” 

He shook my hand gravely. 

“It is comforting to have one’s few virtues appreciated.” 

Before Talbert Exon died he sent for me. He wanted to die, he said, 
with his curiosity appeased; and so we traded information. I told him 
how I had come to suspect him and he told me why he had tried to kill 
Barbra Caywood. 

Fourteen years ago he had killed his wife, not for the insurance, as he 
had been suspected of doing, but in a fit of jealousy. However, he had so 
thoroughly covered up the proofs of his guilt that he had never been 
brought to trial; but the murder had weighed upon him, to the extent of 
becoming an obsession. 

He knew that he would never give himself away consciously—he was 
too shrewd for that—and he knew that proof of his guilt could never be 
found. But there was always the chance that some time, in delirium, in 
his sleep, or when drunk, he might tell enough to bring him to the 
gallows. 

He thought upon this angle too often, until it became a morbid fear 
that always hounded him. He had given up drinking—that was easy— 
but there was no way of guarding against the other things. 

And one of them, he said, had finally happened. He had got 
pneumonia, and for a week he had been out of his head, and he had 
talked. Coming out of that week’s delirium, he had questioned the nurse. 
She had given him vague answers, would not tell him what he had 
talked about, what he had said. And then, in unguarded moments, he 
had discovered that her eyes rested upon him with loathing—with 
intense repulsion. 



He knew then that he had babbled of his wife’s murder; and he set 
about laying plans for removing the nurse before she repeated what she 
had heard. For so long as she remained in his house, he counted himself 
safe. She would not tell strangers, and it might be that for a while she 
would not tell anyone. Professional ethics would keep her quiet, 
perhaps; but he could not let her leave his house with her knowledge of 
his secret. 

Daily and in secret, he had tested his strength until he knew himself 
strong enough to walk about the room a little, and to hold a revolver 
steady. His bed was fortunately placed for his purpose—directly in line 
with one of the windows, the connecting door, and the girl’s bed. In an 
old bond box in his closet—and nobody but he had ever seen the things 
in that box—was a revolver; a revolver that could not possibly be traced 
to him. 

On the first night, he had taken this gun out, stepped back from his 
bed a little, and fired a bullet into the doorframe. Then he had jumped 
back into bed, concealing the gun under the blankets—where none 
thought to look for it—until he could return it to its box. 

That was all the preparation he had needed. He had established an 
attempted murder directed against himself, and he had shown that a 
bullet fired at him could easily go near—and therefore through—the 
connecting doorway. 

On the second night, he had waited until the house had seemed quiet. 
Then he had peeped through one of the cracks in the Japanese screen at 
the girl, whom he could see in the reflected light from the moon. He had 
found, though, that when he stepped far enough back from the screen 
for it to escape powder marks, he could not see the girl, not while she 
was lying down. So he had fired first into the doorframe—near the 
previous night’s bullet—to awaken her. 

She had sat up in bed immediately, screaming, and he had shot her. 
He had intended firing another shot into her body—to make sure of her 
death—but my approach had made that impossible, and had made 
concealment of the gun impossible; so, with what strength he had left, 
he had thrown the revolver out of the window. 

He died that afternoon, and I returned to San Francisco. 

But that was not quite the end of the story. 

In the ordinary course of business, the Agency’s bookkeeping 



department sent Gallaway a bill for my services. With the check that he 
sent by return mail, he enclosed a letter to me, from which I quote a 
paragraph: 

I don’t want to let you miss the cream of the whole affair. The lovely 
Caywood, when she recovered , denied that Exon had talked of murder 
or any other crime during his delirium. The cause of the distaste with 
which she might have looked at him afterward , and the reason she 
would not tell him what he had said, was that his entire conversation 
during that week of delirium had consisted of an uninterrupted stream of 
obscenities and blasphemies, which seem to have shocked the girl 
through and through. 










ZIGZAGS OF TREACHERY 


CHAPTER 1 


All I know about Dr. Estep’s death,” I said, “is the stuff in the papers.” 
Vance Richmond’s lean gray face took on an expression of distaste. 

“The newspapers aren’t always either thorough or accurate. I’ll give 
you the salient points as I know them; though I suppose you’ll want to 
go over the ground for yourself, and get your information first-hand.” 

I nodded, and the attorney went on, shaping each word precisely with 
his thin lips before giving it sound. 

“Dr. Estep came to San Francisco in ’98 or ’99—a young man of 
twenty-five, just through qualifying for his license. He opened an office 
here, and, as you probably know, became in time a rather excellent 
surgeon. He married two or three years after he came here. There were 
no children. He and his wife seem to have been a bit happier together 
than the average. 

“Of his life before coming to San Francisco, nothing is known. He told 
his wife briefly that he had been born and raised in Parkersburg, W. Va., 
but that his home life had been so unpleasant that he was trying to 
forget it, and that he did not like to talk—or even think—about it. Bear 
that in mind. 

“Two weeks ago—on the third of the month—a woman came to his 
office, in the afternoon. His office was in his residence on Pine Street. 
Lucy Coe, who was Dr. Estep’s nurse and assistant, showed the woman 
into his office, and then went back to her own desk in the reception 
room. 

“She didn’t hear anything the doctor said to the woman, but through 
the closed door she heard the woman’s voice now and then—a high and 
anguished voice, apparently pleading. Most of the words were lost upon 
the nurse, but she heard one coherent sentence. ‘Please! Please!’ she 
heard the woman cry. ‘Don’t turn me away!’ The woman was with Dr. 
Estep for about fifteen minutes, and left sobbing into a handkerchief. Dr. 
Estep said nothing about the caller either to his nurse or to his wife, who 
didn’t learn of it until after his death. 

“The next day, toward evening, while the nurse was putting on her hat 


and coat preparatory to leaving for home, Dr. Estep came out of his 
office, with his hat on and a letter in his hand. The nurse saw that his 
face was pale—‘white as my uniform,’ she says—and he walked with the 
care of one who takes pains to keep from staggering. 

“She asked him if he was ill. ‘Oh, it’s nothing!’ he told her. ‘I’ll be all 
right in a very few minutes.’ Then he went on out. The nurse left the 
house just behind him, and saw him drop the letter he had carried into 
the mailbox on the corner, after which he returned to the house. 

“Mrs. Estep, coming downstairs ten minutes later—it couldn’t have 
been any later than that—heard, just as she reached the first floor, the 
sound of a shot from her husband’s office. She rushed into it, meeting 
nobody. Her husband stood by his desk, swaying, with a hole in his right 
temple and a smoking revolver in his hand. Just as she reached him and 
put her arms around him, he fell across the desk—dead.” 

“Anybody else—any of the servants, for instance—able to say that 
Mrs. Estep didn’t go to the office until after the shot?” I asked. 

The attorney shook his head sharply. 

“No, damn it! That’s where the rub comes in!” 

His voice, after this one flare of feeling, resumed its level, incisive 
tone, and he went on with his tale. 

“The next day’s papers had accounts of Dr. Estep’s death, and late that 
morning the woman who had called upon him the day before his death 
came to the house. She is Dr. Estep’s first wife—which is to say, his legal 
wife! There seems to be no reason—not the slightest—for doubting it, as 
much as I’d like to. They were married in Philadelphia in ’96. She has a 
certified copy of the marriage record. I had the matter investigated in 
Philadelphia, and it’s a certain fact that Dr. Estep and this woman—Edna 
Fife was her maiden name—were really married. 

“She says that Estep, after living with her in Philadelphia for two 
years, deserted her. That would have been in ’98, or just before he came 
to San Francisco. She has sufficient proof of her identity—that she really 
is the Edna Fife who married him; and my agents in the East found 
positive proof that Estep had practiced for two years in Philadelphia. 

“And here is another point. I told you that Estep had said he was born 
and raised in Parkersburg. I had inquiries made there, but found nothing 
to show that he had ever lived there, and found ample evidence to show 
that he had never lived at the address he had given his wife. There is, 



then, nothing for us to believe except that his talk of an unhappy early 
life was a ruse to ward off embarrassing questions.” 

“Did you do anything toward finding out whether the doctor and his 
first wife had ever been divorced?” I asked. 

“I’m having that taken care of now, but I hardly expect to learn that 
they had. That would be too crude. To get on with my story: This 
woman—the first Mrs. Estep—said that she had just recently learned her 
husband’s whereabouts, and had come to see him in an attempt to effect 
a reconciliation. When she called upon him the afternoon before his 
death, he asked for a little time to make up his mind what he should do. 
He promised to give her his decision in two days. My personal opinion, 
after talking to the woman several times, is that she had learned that he 
had accumulated some money, and that her interest was more in getting 
the money than in getting him. But that, of course, is neither here nor 
there. 

“At first the authorities accepted the natural explanation of the 
doctor’s death—suicide. But after the first wife’s appearance, the second 
wife—my client—was arrested and charged with murder. 

“The police theory is that after his first wife’s visit, Dr. Estep told his 
second wife the whole story; and that she, brooding over the knowledge 
that he had deceived her, that she was not his wife at all, finally worked 
herself up into a rage, went to the office after his nurse had left for the 
day, and shot him with the revolver that she knew he always kept in his 
desk. 

“I don’t know, of course, just what evidence the prosecution has, but 
from the newspapers I gather that the case against her will be built upon 
her fingerprints on the revolver with which he was killed; an upset 
inkwell on his desk; splashes of ink on the dress she wore; and an inky 
print of her hand on a torn newspaper on his desk. 

“Unfortunately, but perfectly naturally, one of the first things she did 
was to take the revolver out of her husband’s hand. That accounts for 
her prints on it. He fell—as I told you—just as she put her arms around 
him, and, though her memory isn’t very clear on this point, the 
probabilities are that he dragged her with him when he fell across the 
desk. That accounts for the upset inkwell, the torn paper, and the 
splashes of ink. But the prosecution will try to persuade the jury that 
those things all happened before the shooting—that they are proofs of a 



struggle.” 

“Not so bad,” I gave my opinion. 

“Or pretty damned bad—depending on how you look at it. And this is 
the worst time imaginable for a thing like this to come up! Within the 
past few months there have been no less than five widely advertised 
murders of men by women who were supposed to have been betrayed, 
or deceived, or one thing or another. 

“Not one of those five women was convicted. As a result, we have the 
press, the public, and even the pulpit, howling for a stricter enforcement 
of justice. The newspapers are lined up against Mrs. Estep as strongly as 
their fear of libel suits will permit. The women’s clubs are lined up 
against her. Everybody is clamoring for an example to be made of her. 

“Then, as if all that isn’t enough, the prosecuting attorney has lost his 
last two big cases, and he’ll be out for blood this time—election day isn’t 
far off.” 

The calm, even, precise voice was gone now. In its place was a 
passionate eloquence. 

“I don’t know what you think,” Richmond cried. “You’re a detective. 
This is an old story to you. You’re more or less callous, I suppose, and 
skeptical of innocence in general. But I know that Mrs. Estep didn’t kill 
her husband. I don’t say it because she’s my client! I was Dr. Estep’s 
attorney, and his friend, and if I thought Mrs. Estep guilty, I’d do 
everything in my power to help convict her. But I know as well as I 
know anything that she didn’t kill him—couldn’t have killed him. 

“She’s innocent. But I know too that if I go into court with no defense 
beyond what I now have, she’ll be convicted! There has been too much 
leniency shown feminine criminals, public sentiment says. The 
pendulum will swing the other way—Mrs. Estep, if convicted, will get 
the limit. I’m putting it up to you! Can you save her?” 

“Our best mark is the letter he mailed just before he died,” I said, 
ignoring everything he said that didn’t have to do with the facts of the 
case. “It’s good betting that when a man writes and mails a letter and 
then shoots himself, that the letter isn’t altogether unconnected with the 
suicide. Did you ask the wife about the letter?” 

“I did, and she denies having received one.” 

“That wasn’t right. If the doctor had been driven to suicide by her 
appearance, then according to all the rules there are, the letter should 



have been addressed to her. He might have written one to his second 
wife, but he would hardly have mailed it. Would she have any reason for 
lying about it?” 

“Yes,” the lawyer said slowly, “I think she would. His will leaves 
everything to the second wife. The first wife, being the only legal wife, 
will have no difficulty in breaking that will, of course; but if it is shown 
that the second wife had no knowledge of the first one’s existence—that 
she really believed herself to be Dr. Estep’s legal wife—then I think that 
she will receive at least a portion of the estate. I don’t think any court 
would, under the circumstances, take everything away from her. But if 
she should be found guilty of murdering Dr. Estep, then no consideration 
will be shown her, and the first wife will get every penny.” 

“Did he leave enough to make half of it, say, worth sending an 
innocent person to the gallows for?” 

“He left about half a million, roughly; two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars isn’t a mean inducement.” 

“Do you think it would be enough for the first wife—from what you 
have seen of her?” 

“Candidly, I do. She didn’t impress me as being a person of many very 
active scruples.” 

“Where does this first wife live?” I asked. 

“She’s staying at the Montgomery Hotel now. Her home is in 
Louisville, I believe. I don’t think you will gain anything by talking to 
her, however. She has retained Somerset, Somerset and Quill to 
represent her—a very reputable firm, by the way—and she’ll refer you to 
them. They will tell you nothing. But if there’s anything dishonest about 
her affairs—such as the concealing of Dr. Estep’s letter—I’m confident 
that Somerset, Somerset and Quill know nothing of it.” 

“Can I talk to the second Mrs. Estep—your client?” 

“Not at present, I’m afraid; though perhaps in a day or two. She is on 
the verge of collapse just now. She has always been delicate; and the 
shock of her husband’s death, followed by her own arrest and 
imprisonment, has been too much for her. She’s in the city jail, you 
know, held without bail. I’ve tried to have her transferred to the 
prisoner’s ward of the City Hospital, even; but the authorities seem to 
think that her illness is simply a ruse. I’m worried about her. She’s really 
in a critical condition.” 



His voice was losing its calmness again, so I picked up my hat, said 
something about starting to work at once, and went out. I don’t like 
eloquence: if it isn’t effective enough to pierce your hide, it’s tiresome; 
and if it is effective enough, then it muddles your thoughts. 



CHAPTER 2 


I spent the next couple of hours questioning the Estep servants, to no 
great advantage. None of them had been near the front of the house at 
the time of the shooting, and none had seen Mrs. Estep immediately 
prior to her husband’s death. 

After a lot of hunting, I located Lucy Coe, the nurse, in an apartment 
on Vallejo Street. She was a small, brisk, businesslike woman of thirty or 
so. She repeated what Vance Richmond had told me, and could add 
nothing to it. 

That cleaned up the Estep end of the job; and I set out for the 
Montgomery Hotel, satisfied that my only hope for success—barring 
miracles, which usually don’t happen—lay in finding the letter that I 
believed Dr. Estep had written to his first wife. 

My drag with the Montgomery Hotel management was pretty strong— 
strong enough to get me anything I wanted that wasn’t too far outside 
the law. So as soon as I got there, I hunted up Stacey, one of the 
assistant managers. 

“This Mrs. Estep who’s registered here,” I asked, “what do you know 
about her?” 

“Nothing, myself, but if you’ll wait a few minutes I’ll see what I can 
learn.” 

The assistant manager was gone about ten minutes. 

“No one seems to know much about her,” he told me when he came 
back. “I’ve questioned the telephone girls, bellboys, maids, clerks, and 
the house detective; but none of them could tell me much. 

“She registered from Louisville, on the second of the month. She has 
never stopped here before, and she seems unfamiliar with the city—asks 
quite a few questions about how to get around. The mail clerks don’t 
remember handling any mail for her, nor do the girls on the switchboard 
have any record of phone calls for her. 

“She keeps regular hours—usually goes out at ten or later in the 
morning, and gets in before midnight. She doesn’t seem to have any 
callers or friends.” 



“Will you have her mail watched—let me know what postmarks and 
return addresses are on any letters she gets?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And have the girls on the switchboard put their ears up against any 
talking she does over the wire?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is she in her room now?” 

“No, she went out a little while ago.” 

“Fine! I’d like to go up and take a look at her stuff.” 

Stacey looked sharply at me, and cleared his throat. 

“Is it as—ah—important as all that? I want to give you all the 
assistance I can, but—” 

“It’s this important,” I assured him, “that another woman’s life 
depends on what I can learn about this one.” 

“All right!” he said. “I’ll tell the clerk to let us know if she comes in 
before we are through; and we’ll go right up.” 

The woman’s room held two valises and a trunk, all unlocked, and 
containing not the least thing of importance—no letters—nothing. So 
little, in fact, that I was more than half convinced that she had expected 
her things to be searched. 

Downstairs again, I planted myself in a comfortable chair within sight 
of the key-rack, and waited for a view of this first Mrs. Estep. 

She came in at 11:15 that night. A large woman of forty-five or fifty, 
well-dressed, and carrying herself with an air of assurance. Her face was 
a little too hard as to mouth and chin, but not enough to be ugly. A 
capable-looking woman—a woman who would get what she went after. 



CHAPTER 3 


Eight o’clock was striking as I went into the Montgomery lobby the next 
morning and picked out a chair, this time within eye-range of the 
elevators. 

At 10:30 Mrs. Estep left the hotel, with me in her wake. Her denial 
that a letter from her husband, written immediately before his death, 
had come to her didn’t fit in with the possibilities as I saw them. And a 
good motto for the detective business is, “When in doubt—shadow ’em.” 

After eating breakfast at a restaurant on O’Farrell Street, she turned 
toward the shopping district; and for a long, long time—though I 
suppose it was a lot shorter than it seemed to me—she led me through 
the most densely packed portions of the most crowded department stores 
she could find. 

She didn’t buy anything, but she did a lot of thorough looking, with 
me muddling along behind her, trying to act like a little fat guy on an 
errand for his wife, while stout women bumped me and thin ones 
prodded me and all sorts got in my way and walked on my feet. 

Finally, after I had sweated off a couple of pounds, she left the 
shopping district, and cut up through Union Square, walking along 
casually, as if out for a stroll. 

Three-quarters way through, she turned abruptly, and retraced her 
steps, looking sharply at everyone she passed. I was on a bench, reading 
a stray page from a day-old newspaper, when she went by. She walked 
on down Post Street to Kearney, stopping every now and then to look— 
or to pretend to look—in store windows, while I ambled along 
sometimes behind her, sometimes almost by her side, and sometimes in 
front. 

She was trying to check up the people around her, trying to determine 
whether she was being followed or not. But here, in the busy part of 
town, that gave me no cause for worry. On a less crowded street it might 
have been different, though not necessarily so. 

There are four rules for shadowing: Keep behind your subject as much 
as possible; never try to hide from him; act in a natural manner no 



matter what happens; and never meet his eye. Obey them, and, except in 
unusual circumstances, shadowing is the easiest thing that a sleuth has 
to do. 

Assured, after a while, that no one was following her, Mrs. Estep 
turned back toward Powell Street, and got into a taxicab at the St. 
Francis stand. I picked out a modest touring car from the rank of hire- 
cars along the Geary Street side of Union Square, and set out after her. 

Our route was out Post Street to Laguna, where the taxi presently 
swung into the curb and stopped. The woman got out, paid the driver, 
and went up the steps of an apartment building. With idling engine my 
own car had come to rest against the opposite curb in the block above. 

As the taxicab disappeared around a corner, Mrs. Estep came out of 
the apartment-building doorway, went back to the sidewalk, and started 
down Laguna Street. 

“Pass her,” I told my chauffeur, and we drew down upon her. 

As we came abreast, she went up the front steps of another building, 
and this time she rang a bell. These steps belonged to a building 
apparently occupied by four flats, each with its separate door, and the 
button she had pressed belonged to the right-hand second-story flat. 

Under cover of my car’s rear curtains, I kept my eye on the doorway 
while my driver found a convenient place to park in the next block. 

I kept my eye on the vestibule until 5:35 p.m., when she came out, 
walked to the Sutter Street car line, returned to the Montgomery, and 
went to her room. 

I called up the Old Man—the Continental Detective Agency’s San 
Francisco manager—and asked him to detail an operative to learn who 
and what were the occupants of the Laguna Street flat. 

That night Mrs. Estep ate dinner at her hotel, and went to a show 
afterward, and she displayed no interest in possible shadowers. She went 
to her room at a little after eleven, and I knocked off for the day. 



CHAPTER 4 


The following morning I turned the woman over to Dick Foley, and went 
back to the Agency to wait for Bob Teal, the operative who had 
investigated the Laguna Street flat. He came in at a little after ten. 

“A guy named Jacob Ledwich lives there,” Bob said. “He’s a crook of 
some sort, but I don’t know just what. He and ‘Wop’ Healey are friendly, 
so he must be a crook! ‘Porky’ Grout says he’s an ex-bunko man who is 
in with a gambling ring now; but Porky would tell you a bishop was a 
safe-ripper if he thought it would mean five bucks for himself. 

“This Ledwich goes out mostly at night, and he seems to be pretty 
prosperous. Probably a high-class worker of some sort. He’s got a Buick 
—license number 645-221—that he keeps in a garage around the corner 
from his flat. But he doesn’t seem to use the car much.” 

“What sort of looking fellow is he?” 

“A big guy—six feet or better—and he’ll weigh a couple hundred easy. 
He’s got a funny mug on him. It’s broad and heavy around the cheeks 
and jaw, but his mouth is a little one that looks like it was made for a 
smaller man. He’s no youngster—middle-aged.” 

“Suppose you tail him around for a day or two, Bob, and see what he’s 
up to. Try to get a room or apartment in the neighborhood—a place that 
you can cover his front door from.” 



CHAPTER 5 


Vance Richmond’s lean face lighted up as soon as I mentioned Ledwich’s 
name to him. 

“Yes!” he exclaimed. “He was a friend, or at least an acquaintance, of 
Dr. Estep’s. I met him once—a large man with a peculiarly inadequate 
mouth. I dropped in to see the doctor one day, and Ledwich was in the 
office. Dr. Estep introduced us.” 

“What do you know about him?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Don’t you know whether he was intimate with the doctor, or just a 
casual acquaintance?” 

“No. For all I know, he might have been a friend, a patient, or almost 
anything. The doctor never spoke of him to me, and nothing passed 
between them while I was there that afternoon. I simply gave the doctor 
some information he had asked for and left. Why?” 

“Dr. Estep’s first wife—after going to a lot of trouble to see that she 
wasn’t followed—connected with Ledwich yesterday afternoon. And 
from what we can learn he seems to be a crook of some sort.” 

“What would that indicate?” 

“I’m not sure what it means, but I can do a lot of guessing. Ledwich 
knew both the doctor and the doctor’s first wife; then it’s not a bad bet 
that she knew where her husband was all the time. If she did, then it’s 
another good bet that she was getting money from him right along. Can 
you check up his accounts and see whether he was passing out any 
money that can’t be otherwise accounted for?” 

The attorney shook his head. 

“No, his accounts are in rather bad shape, carelessly kept. He must 
have had more than a little difficulty with his income-tax statements.” 

“I see. To get back to my guesses: If she knew where he was all the 
time, and was getting money from him, then why did his first wife 
finally come to see her husband? Perhaps because—” 

“I think I can help you there,” Richmond interrupted. “A fortunate 
investment in lumber nearly doubled Dr. Estep’s wealth two or three 



months ago.” 

“That’s it, then! She learned of it through Ledwich. She demanded, 
either through Ledwich, or by letter, a rather large share of it—more 
than the doctor was willing to give. When he refused, she came to see 
him in person, to demand the money under threat—we’ll say—of instant 
exposure. He thought she was in earnest. Either he couldn’t raise the 
money she demanded, or he was tired of leading a double life. Anyway, 
he thought it all over, and decided to commit suicide. This is all a guess, 
or a series of guesses—but it sounds reasonable to me.” 

“To me, too,” the attorney said. “What are you going to do now?” 

“I’m still having both of them shadowed—there’s no other way of 
tackling them just now. I’m having the woman looked up in Louisville. 
But, you understand, I might dig up a whole flock of things on them, and 
when I got through still be as far as ever from finding the letter Dr. Estep 
wrote before he died. 

“There are plenty of reasons for thinking that the woman destroyed 
the letter—that would have been her wisest play. But if I can get enough 
on her, even at that, I can squeeze her into admitting that the letter was 
written, and that it said something about suicide—if it did. And that will 
be enough to spring your client. How is she to-day—any better?” 

His thin face lost the animation that had come to it during our 
discussion of Ledwich, and became bleak. 

“She went completely to pieces last night, and was removed to the 
hospital, where she should have been taken in the first place. To tell you 
the truth, if she isn’t liberated soon, she won’t need our help. I’ve done 
my utmost to have her released on bail—pulled every wire I know—but 
there’s little likelihood of success in that direction. 

“Knowing that she is a prisoner—charged with murdering her husband 
—is killing her. She isn’t young, and she has always been subject to 
nervous disorders. The bare shock of her husband’s death was enough to 
prostrate her—but now—You’ve got to get her out—and quickly!” 

He was striding up and down his office, his voice throbbing with 
feeling. I left quickly. 



CHAPTER 6 


From the attorney’s office, I returned to the Agency, where I was told 
that Bob Teal had phoned in the address of a furnished apartment he 
had rented on Laguna Street. I hopped on a street car, and went up to 
take a look at it. 

But I didn’t get that far. 

Walking down Laguna Street, after leaving the car, I spied Bob Teal 
coming toward me. Between Bob and me—also coming toward me—was 
a big man whom I recognized as Jacob Ledwich: a big man with a big 
red face around a tiny mouth. 

I walked on down the street, passing both Ledwich and Bob, without 
paying any apparent attention to either. At the next corner I stopped to 
roll a cigarette, and steal a look at the pair. 

And then I came to life! 

Ledwich had stopped at a vestibule cigar stand up the street to make a 
purchase. Bob Teal, knowing his stuff, had passed him and was walking 
steadily up the street. 

He was figuring that Ledwich had either come out for the purpose of 
buying cigars or cigarettes, and would return to his flat with them; or 
that after making his purchase the big man would proceed to the car 
line, where, in either event, Bob would wait. 

But as Ledwich had stopped before the cigar stand, a man across the 
street had stepped suddenly into a doorway, and stood there, back in the 
shadows. This man, I now remembered, had been on the opposite side of 
the street from Bob and Ledwich, and walking in the same direction. 

He, too, was following Ledwich. 

By the time Ledwich had finished his business at the stand, Bob had 
reached Sutter Street, the nearest car line. Ledwich started up the street 
in that direction. The man in the doorway stepped out and went after 
him. I followed that one. 

A ferry-bound car came down Sutter Street just as I reached the 
corner. Ledwich and I got aboard together. The mysterious stranger 
fumbled with a shoe-string several pavements from the corner until the 



car was moving again, and then he likewise made a dash for it. 

He stood beside me on the rear platform, hiding behind a large man in 
overalls, past whose shoulder he now and then peeped at Ledwich. Bob 
had gone to the corner above, and was already seated when Ledwich, 
this amateur detective—there was no doubting his amateur status—and I 
got on the car. 

I sized up the amateur while he strained his neck peeping at Ledwich. 
He was small, this sleuth, and scrawny and frail. His most noticeable 
feature was his nose—a limp organ that twitched nervously all the time. 
His clothes were old and shabby, and he himself was somewhere in his 
fifties. 

After studying him for a few minutes, I decided that he hadn’t tumbled 
to Bob Teal’s part in the game. His attention had been too firmly fixed 
upon Ledwich, and the distance had been too short thus far for him to 
discover that Bob was also tailing the big man. 

So when the seat beside Bob was vacated presently, I chucked my 
cigarette away, went into the car, and sat down, my back toward the 
little man with the twitching nose. 

“Drop off after a couple of blocks and go back to the apartment. Don’t 
shadow Ledwich any more until I tell you. Just watch his place. There’s 
a bird following him, and I want to see what he’s up to,” I told Bob in an 
undertone. 

He grunted that he understood, and, after a few minutes, left the car. 

At Stockton Street, Ledwich got off, the man with the twitching nose 
behind him and me in the rear. In that formation we paraded around 
town all afternoon. 

The big man had business in a number of poolrooms, cigar stores, and 
soft-drink parlors—most of which I knew for places where you can get a 
bet down on any horse that’s running in North America, whether at 
Tanforan, Tijuana, or Timonium. 

Just what Ledwich did in these places, I didn’t learn. I was bringing up 
the rear of the procession, and my interest was centered upon the 
mysterious little stranger. He didn’t enter any of the places behind 
Ledwich, but loitered in their neighborhoods until Ledwich reappeared. 

He had a rather strenuous time of it—laboring mightily to keep out of 
Ledwich’s sight, and only succeeding because we were downtown, where 
you can get away with almost any sort of shadowing. He certainly made 



a lot of work for himself, dodging here and there. 

After a while, Ledwich shook him. 

The big man came out of a cigar store with another man. They got 
into an automobile that was standing beside the curb and drove away, 
leaving my man standing on the edge of the sidewalk twitching his nose 
in chagrin. There was a taxi stand just around the corner, but he either 
didn’t know it or didn’t have enough money to pay the fare. 

I expected him to return to Laguna Street then, but he didn’t. He led 
me down Kearny Street to Portsmouth, where he stretched himself out 
on the grass face-down, lit a black pipe, and lay looking dejectedly at the 
Stevenson Monument, probably without seeing it. 

I sprawled on a comfortable piece of sod some distance away— 
between a Chinese woman with two perfectly round children and an 
ancient Portuguese in a gaily checkered suit—and we let the afternoon 
go by. 

When the sun had gone low enough for the ground to become chilly, 
the little man got up, shook himself, and went back up Kearny Street to 
a cheap lunchroom, where he ate meagerly. Then he entered a hotel a 
few doors away, took a key from the row of hooks, and vanished down a 
dark corridor. Running through the register, I found that the key he had 
taken belonged to a room whose occupant was “John Boyd, St. Louis, 
Mo.,” and that he had arrived the day before. 

This hotel wasn’t of the sort where it is safe to make inquiries, so I 
went down to the street again, and came to rest on the least conspicuous 
near-by corner. 

Twilight came, and the street- and shop-lights were turned on. It got 
dark. The night traffic of Kearny Street went up and down past me: 
Filipino boys in their too-dapper clothes, bound for the inevitable 
blackjack game; gaudy women still heavy-eyed from their day’s sleep; 
plain-clothes men on their way to headquarters, to report before going 
off duty; Chinese going to or from Chinatown; sailors in pairs, looking 
for action of any sort; hungry people making for the Italian and French 
restaurants; worried people going into the bail-bond broker’s office on 
the corner to arrange for the release of friends and relatives whom the 
police had nabbed; Italians on their homeward journeys from work; odds 
and ends of furtive-looking citizens on various shady errands. 

Midnight came, and no John Boyd, and I called it a day, and went 



home. 

Before going to bed, I talked with Dick Foley over the wire. He said 
that Mrs. Estep had done nothing of any importance all day, and had 
received neither mail nor phone calls. I told him to stop shadowing her 
until I solved John Boyd’s game. 

I was afraid Boyd might turn his attention to the woman, and I didn’t 
want him to discover that she was being shadowed. I had already 
instructed Bob Teal to simply watch Ledwich’s flat—to see when he 
came in and went out, and with whom—and now I told Dick to do the 
same with the woman. 

My guess on this Boyd person was that he and the woman were 
working together—that she had him watching Ledwich for her, so that 
the big man couldn’t double-cross her. But that was only a guess—and I 
don’t gamble too much on my guesses. 



CHAPTER 7 


The next morning I dressed myself up in an army shirt and shoes, an old 
faded cap, and a suit that wasn’t downright ragged, but was shabby 
enough not to stand out too noticeably beside John Boyd’s old clothes. 

It was a little after nine o’clock when Boyd left his hotel and had 
breakfast at the grease-joint where he had eaten the night before. Then 
he went up to Laguna Street, picked himself a corner, and waited for 
Jacob Ledwich. 

He did a lot of waiting. He waited all day, because Ledwich didn’t 
show until after dark. But the little man was well-stocked with patience 
—I’ll say that for him. He fidgeted, and stood on one foot and then the 
other, and even tried sitting on the curb for a while, but he stuck it out. 

I took it easy, myself. The furnished apartment Bob Teal had rented to 
watch Ledwich’s flat from was a ground-floor one, across the street and 
just a little above the corner where Boyd waited. So we could watch him 
and the flat with one eye. 

Bob and I sat and smoked and talked all day, taking turns watching 
the fidgeting man on the corner and Ledwich’s door. 

Night had just definitely settled when Ledwich came out and started 
up toward the car line. I slid out into the street, and our parade was 
under way again—Ledwich leading, Boyd following him, and we 
following him. 

Half a block of this, and I got an idea! 

I’m not what you’d call a brilliant thinker—such results as I get are 
usually the fruits of patience, industry, and unimaginative plugging, 
helped out now and then, maybe, by a little luck—but I do have my 
flashes of intelligence. And this was one of them. 

Ledwich was about a block ahead of me; Boyd half that distance. 
Speeding up, I passed Boyd, and caught up with Ledwich. Then I 
slackened my pace so as to walk beside him, though with no appearance 
from the rear of having any interest in him. 

“Jake,” I said, without turning my head, “there’s a guy following you!” 

The big man almost spoiled my little scheme by stopping dead still, 



but he caught himself in time, and, taking his cue from me, kept 
walking. 

“Who the hell are you?” he growled. 

“Don’t get funny!” I snapped back, still looking and walking ahead. “It 
ain’t my funeral. But I was coming up the street when you came out, and 
I seen this guy duck behind a pole until you was past, and then follow 
you up.” 

That got him. 

“You sure?” 

“Sure! All you got to do to prove it is turn the next corner and wait.” 

I was two or three steps ahead of him by this time. I turned the corner, 
and halted, with my back against the brick building front. Ledwich took 
up the same position at my side. 

“Want any help?” I grinned at him—a reckless sort of grin, unless my 
acting was poor. 

“No.” 

His little lumpy mouth was set ugly, and his blue eyes were hard as 
pebbles. 

I flicked the tail of my coat aside to show him the butt of my gun. 

“Want to borrow the rod?” I asked. 

“No.” 

He was trying to figure me out, and small wonder. 

“Don’t mind if I stick around to see the fun, do you?” I asked 
mockingly. 

There wasn’t time for him to answer that. Boyd had quickened his 
steps, and now he came hurrying around the corner, his nose twitching 
like a tracking dog’s. 

Ledwich stepped into the middle of the sidewalk, so suddenly that the 
little man thudded into him with a grunt. For a moment they stared at 
each other, and there was recognition between them. 

Ledwich shot one big hand out and clamped the other by a shoulder. 

“What are you snooping around me for, you rat? Didn’t I tell you to 
keep away from ’Frisco?” 

“Aw, Jake!” Boyd begged. “I didn’t mean no harm. I just thought that 

Ledwich silenced him with a shake that clicked his mouth shut, and 
turned to me. 



“A friend of mine,” he sneered. 

His eyes grew suspicious and hard again and ran up and down me 
from cap to shoes. 

“How’d you know my name?” he demanded. 

“A famous man like you?” I asked, in burlesque astonishment. 

“Never mind the comedy!” He took a threatening step toward me. 
“How’d you know my name?” 

“None of your damned business,” I snapped. 

My attitude seemed to reassure him. His face became less suspicious. 

“Well,” he said slowly, “I owe you something for this trick, and—How 
are you fixed?” 

“I have been dirtier.” Dirty is Pacific Coast argot for prosperous. 

He looked speculatively from me to Boyd, and back. 

“Know The Circle?” he asked me. 

I nodded. The underworld calls Wop Healey’s joint The Circle. 

“If you’ll meet me there to-morrow night, maybe I can put a piece of 
change your way.” 

“Nothing stirring!” I shook my head with emphasis. “I ain’t circulating 
that prominent these days.” 

A fat chance I’d have of meeting him there! Wop Healey and half his 
customers knew me as a detective. So there was nothing to do but to try 
to get the impression over that I was a crook who had reasons for 
wanting to keep away from the more notorious hang-outs for a while. 
Apparently it got over. He thought a while, and then gave me his Laguna 
Street number. 

“Drop in this time to-morrow and maybe I’ll have a proposition to 
make you—if you’ve got the guts.” 

“I’ll think it over,” I said noncommittally, and turned as if to go down 
the street. 

“Just a minute,” he called, and I faced him again. “What’s your 
name?” 

“Wisher,” I said. “Shine, if you want a front one.” 

“Shine Wisher,” he repeated. “I don’t remember ever hearing it 
before.” 

It would have surprised me if he had—I had made it up only about 
fifteen minutes before. 

“You needn’t yell it,” I said sourly, “so that everybody in the burg will 



remember hearing it.” 

And with that I left him, not at all dissatisfied with myself. By tipping 
him off to Boyd, I had put him under obligations to me, and had led him 
to accept me, at least tentatively, as a fellow crook. And by making no 
apparent effort to gain his good graces, I had strengthened my hand that 
much more. 

I had a date with him for the next day, when I was to be given a 
chance to earn—illegally, no doubt—“a piece of change.” 

There was a chance that this proposition he had in view for me had 
nothing to do with the Estep affair, but then again it might; and whether 
it did or not, I had my entering wedge at least a little way into Jake 
Ledwich’s business. 

I strolled around for about half an hour, and then went back to Bob 
Teal’s apartment. 

“Ledwich come back?” 

“Yes,” Bob said, “with that little guy of yours. They went in about half 
an hour ago.” 

“Good! Haven’t seen a woman go in?” 

“No.” 

I expected to see the first Mrs. Estep arrive sometime during the 
evening, but she didn’t. Bob and I sat around and talked and watched 
Ledwich’s doorway, and the hours passed. 

At one o’clock Ledwich came out alone. 

“I’m going to tail him, just for luck,” Bob said, and caught up his cap. 

Ledwich vanished around a corner, and then Bob passed out of sight 
behind him. 

Five minutes later Bob was with me again. 

“He’s getting his machine out of the garage.” 

I jumped for the telephone and put in a rush order for a fast touring 
car. 

Bob, at the window, called out, “Here he is!” 

I joined Bob in time to see Ledwich going into his vestibule. His car 
stood in front of the house. A very few minutes, and Boyd and Ledwich 
came out together. Boyd was leaning heavily on Ledwich, who was 
supporting the little man with an arm across his back. We couldn’t see 
their faces in the dark, but the little man was plainly either sick, drunk, 
or drugged! 



Ledwich helped his companion into the touring car. The red tail-light 
laughed back at us for a few blocks, and then disappeared. The 
automobile I had ordered arrived twenty minutes later, so we sent it 
back unused. 

At a little after three that morning, Ledwich, alone and afoot, returned 
from the direction of his garage. He had been gone exactly two hours. 



CHAPTER 8 


Neither Bob nor I went home that night, but slept in the Laguna Street 
apartment. 

Bob went down to the corner grocer’s to get what we needed for 
breakfast in the morning, and he brought a morning paper back with 
him. 

I cooked breakfast while he divided his attention between Ledwich’s 
front door and the newspaper. 

“Hey!” he called suddenly, “look here!” 

I ran out of the kitchen with a handful of bacon. 

“What is it?” 

“Listen! ‘Park Murder Mystery!’ ” he read. “ ‘Early this morning the 
body of an unidentified man was found near a driveway in Golden Gate 
Park. His neck had been broken, according to the police, who say that 
the absence of any considerable bruises on the body, as well as the 
orderly condition of the clothes and the ground near by, show that he 
did not come to his death through falling, or being struck by an 
automobile. It is believed that he was killed and then carried to the park 
in an automobile, to be left there.’ ” 

“Boyd!” I said. 

“I bet you!” Bob agreed. 

And at the morgue a very little while later, we learned that we were 
correct. The dead man was John Boyd. 

“He was dead when Ledwich brought him out of the house,” Bob said. 

I nodded. 

“He was! He was a little man, and it wouldn’t have been much of a 
stunt for a big bruiser like Ledwich to have dragged him along with one 
arm the short distance from the door to the curb, pretending to be 
holding him up, like you do with a drunk. Let’s go over to the Hall of 
Justice and see what the police have got on it—if anything.” 

At the detective bureau we hunted up O’Gar, the detective-sergeant in 
charge of the Homicide Detail, and a good man to work with. 

“This dead man found in the park,” I asked, “know anything about 



him?” 

O’Gar pushed back his village constable’s hat—a big black hat with a 
floppy brim that belonged in vaudeville—scratched his bullet-head, and 
scowled at me as if he thought I had a joke up my sleeve. 

“Not a damned thing except that he’s dead!” he said at last. 

“How’d you like to know who he was last seen with?” 

“It wouldn’t hinder me any in finding out who bumped him off, and 
that’s a fact.” 

“How do you like the sound of this?” I asked. “His name was John 
Boyd and he was living at a hotel down in the next block. The last 
person he was seen with was a guy who is tied up with Dr. Estep’s first 
wife. You know—the Dr. Estep whose second wife is the woman you 
people are trying to prove a murder on. Does that sound interesting?” 

“It does,” he said. “Where do we go first?” 

“This Ledwich—he’s the fellow who was last seen with Boyd—is going 
to be a hard bird to shake down. We better try to crack the woman first 
—the first Mrs. Estep. There’s a chance that Boyd was a pal of hers, and 
in that case when she finds out that Ledwich rubbed him out, she may 
open up and spill the works to us. 

“On the other hand, if she and Ledwich are stacked up against Boyd 
together, then we might as well get her safely placed before we tie into 
him. I don’t want to pull him before night, anyway. I got a date with 
him, and I want to try to rope him first.” 

Bob Teal made for the door. 

“I’m going up and keep my eye on him until you’re ready for him,” he 
called over his shoulder. 

“Good,” I said. “Don’t let him get out of town on us. If he tries to 
blow, have him chucked in the can.” 

In the lobby of the Montgomery Hotel, O’Gar and I talked to Dick 
Foley first. He told us that the woman was still in her room—had had 
her breakfast sent up. She had received neither letters, telegrams, nor 
phone calls since we began to watch her. 

I got hold of Stacey again. 

“We’re going up to talk to this Estep woman, and maybe we’ll take her 
away with us. Will you send up a maid to find out whether she’s up and 
dressed yet? We don’t want to announce ourselves ahead of time, and we 
don’t want to burst in on her while she’s in bed, or only partly dressed.” 



He kept us waiting about fifteen minutes, and then told us that Mrs. 
Estep was up and dressed. 

We went up to her room, taking the maid with us. 

The maid rapped on the door. 

“What is it?” an irritable voice demanded. 

“The maid; I want to—” 

The key turned on the inside, and an angry Mrs. Estep jerked the door 
open. O’Gar and I advanced, O’Gar flashing his “buzzer.” 

“From headquarters,” he said. “We want to talk to you.” 

O’Gar’s foot was where she couldn’t slam the door on us, and we were 
both walking ahead, so there was nothing for her to do but to retreat 
into the room, admitting us—which she did with no pretense of 
graciousness. 

We closed the door, and then I threw our big load at her. 

“Mrs. Estep, why did Jake Ledwich kill John Boyd?” 

The expressions ran over her face like this: Alarm at Ledwich’s name, 
fear at the word “kill,” but the name John Boyd brought only 
bewilderment. 

“Why did what?” she stammered meaninglessly, to gain time. 

“Exactly,” I said. “Why did Jake kill him last night in his flat, and then 
take him in the park and leave him?” 

Another set of expressions: Increased bewilderment until I had almost 
finished the sentence, and then the sudden understanding of something, 
followed by the inevitable groping for poise. These things weren’t as 
plain as billboards, you understand, but they were there to be read by 
anyone who had ever played poker—either with cards or people. 

What I got out of them was that Boyd hadn’t been working with or for 
her, and that, though she knew Ledwich had killed somebody at some 
time, it wasn’t Boyd and it wasn’t last night. Who, then? And when? Dr. 
Estep? Hardly! There wasn’t a chance in the world that—if he had been 
murdered—anybody except his wife had done it—his second wife. No 
possible reading of the evidence could bring any other answer. 

Who, then, had Ledwich killed before Boyd? Was he a wholesale 
murderer? 

These things were flitting through my head in flashes and odd scraps 
while Mrs. Estep was saying: 

“This is absurd! The idea of your coming up here and—” 



She talked for five minutes straight, the words fairly sizzling from 
between her hard lips; but the words themselves didn’t mean anything. 
She was talking for time—talking while she tried to hit upon the safest 
attitude to assume. 

And before we could head her off, she had hit upon it—silence! 

We got not another word out of her; and that is the only way in the 
world to beat the grilling game. The average suspect tries to talk himself 
out of being arrested; and it doesn’t matter how shrewd a man is, or how 
good a liar, if he’ll talk to you, and you play your cards right, you can 
hook him—can make him help you convict him. But if he won’t talk you 
can’t do a thing with him. 

And that’s how it was with this woman. She refused to pay any 
attention to our questions—she wouldn’t speak, nod, grunt, or wave an 
arm in reply. She gave us a fine assortment of facial expressions, true 
enough, but we wanted verbal information—and we got none. 

We weren’t easily licked, however. Three beautiful hours of it we gave 
her without rest. We stormed, cajoled, threatened, and at times I think 
we danced; but it was no go. So in the end we took her away with us. 
We didn’t have anything on her, but we couldn’t afford to have her 
running around loose until we nailed Ledwich. 

At the Hall of Justice we didn’t book her; but simply held her as a 
material witness, putting her in an office with a matron and one of 
O’Gar’s men, who were to see what they could do with her while we 
went after Ledwich. We had had her frisked as soon as she reached the 
Hall, of course; and, as we expected, she hadn’t a thing of importance on 
her. 

O’Gar and I went back to the Montgomery and gave her room a 
thorough overhauling—and found nothing. 

“Are you sure you know what you’re talking about?” the detective- 
sergeant asked as we left the hotel. “It’s going to be a pretty joke on 
somebody if you’re mistaken.” 

I let that go by without an answer. 

“I’ll meet you at six-thirty,” I said, “and we’ll go up against Ledwich.” 

He grunted an approval, and I set out for Vance Richmond’s office. 



CHAPTER 9 


The attorney sprang up from his desk as soon as his stenographer 
admitted me. His face was leaner and grayer than ever; its lines had 
deepened, and there was a hollowness around his eyes. 

“You’ve got to do something!” he cried huskily. “I have just come from 
the hospital. Mrs. Estep is on the point of death! A day more of this— 
two days at the most—and she will—” 

I interrupted him, and swiftly gave him an account of the day’s 
happenings, and what I expected, or hoped, to make out of them. But he 
received the news without brightening, and shook his head hopelessly. 

“But don’t you see,” he exclaimed when I had finished, “that that 
won’t do? I know you can find proof of her innocence in time. I’m not 
complaining—you’ve done all that could be expected, and more! But all 
that’s no good! I’ve got to have—well—a miracle, perhaps. 

“Suppose that you do finally get the truth out of Ledwich and the first 
Mrs. Estep or it comes out during their trials for Boyd’s murder? Or that 
you even get to the bottom of the matter in three or four days? That will 
be too late! If I can go to Mrs. Estep and tell her she’s free now, she may 
pull herself together, and come through. But another day of 
imprisonment—two days, or perhaps even two hours—and she won’t 
need anybody to clear her. Death will have done it! I tell you, she’s—” 

I left Vance Richmond abruptly again. This lawyer was bound upon 
getting me worked up; and I like my jobs to be simply jobs—emotions 
are nuisances during business hours. 



CHAPTER 10 


At a quarter to seven that evening, while O’Gar remained down the 
street, I rang Jacob Ledwich’s bell. As I had stayed with Bob Teal in our 
apartment the previous night, I was still wearing the clothes in which I 
had made Ledwich’s acquaintance as Shine Wisher. 

Ledwich opened the door. 

“Hello, Wisher!” he said without enthusiasm, and led me upstairs. 

His flat consisted of four rooms, I found, running the full length and 
half the breadth of the building, with both front and rear exits. It was 
furnished with the ordinary none-too-spotless appointments of the 
typical moderately priced furnished flat—alike the world over. 

In his front room we sat down and talked and smoked and sized one 
another up. He seemed a little nervous. I thought he would have been 
just as-well satisfied if I had forgotten to show up. 

“About this job you mentioned?” I asked presently. 

“Sorry,” he said, moistening his little lumpy mouth, “but it’s all off.” 
And then he added, obviously as an afterthought, “For the present, at 
least.” 

I guessed from that that my job was to have taken care of Boyd—but 
Boyd had been taken care of for good. 

He brought out some whisky after a while, and we talked over it for 
some time, to no purpose whatever. He was trying not to appear too 
anxious to get rid of me, and I was cautiously feeling him out. 

Piecing together things he let fall here and there, I came to the 
conclusion that he was a former con man who had fallen into an easier 
game of late years. That was in line, too, with what Porky Grout had 
told Bob Teal. 

I talked about myself with the evasiveness that would have been 
natural to a crook in my situation; and made one or two carefully 
planned slips that would lead him to believe that I had been tied up with 
the “Jimmy the Riveter” hold-up mob, most of whom were doing long 
hitches at Walla Walla then. 

He offered to lend me enough money to tide me over until I could get 



on my feet again. I told him I didn’t need chicken feed so much as a 
chance to pick up some real jack. 

The evening was going along, and we were getting nowhere. 

“Jake,” I said casually—outwardly casual, that is—“you took a big 
chance putting that guy out of the way like you did last night.” 

I meant to stir things up, and I succeeded. 

His face went crazy. 

A gun came out of his coat. 

Firing from my pocket, I shot it out of his hand. 

“Now behave!” I ordered. 

He sat rubbing his benumbed hand and staring with wide eyes at the 
smoldering hole in my coat. 

Looks like a great stunt, this shooting a gun out of a man’s hand, but 
it’s a thing that happens now and then. A man who is a fair shot (and 
that is exactly what I am—no more, no less) naturally and automatically 
shoots pretty close to the spot upon which his eyes are focused. When a 
man goes for his gun in front of you, you shoot at him —not at any 
particular part of him. There isn’t time for that—you shoot at him. 
However, you are more than likely to be looking at his gun, and in that 
case it isn’t altogether surprising if your bullet should hit his gun—as 
mine had done. But it looks impressive. 

I beat out the fire around the bullet-hole in my coat, crossed the room 
to where his revolver had been knocked, and picked it up. I started to 
eject the bullets from it, but, instead, I snapped it shut again and stuck it 
in my pocket. Then I returned to my chair, opposite him. 

“A man oughtn’t to act like that,” I kidded him; “he’s likely to hurt 
somebody.” 

His little mouth curled up at me. 

“An elbow, huh?” putting all the contempt he could in his voice; and 
somehow any synonym for detective seems able to hold a lot of 
contempt. 

I might have tried to talk myself back into the Wisher role. It could 
have been done, but I doubted that it would be worth it; so I nodded my 
confession. 

His brain was working now, and the passion left his face, while he sat 
rubbing his right hand, and his little mouth and eyes began to screw 
themselves up calculatingly. 



I kept quiet, waiting to see what the outcome of his thinking would 
be. I knew he was trying to figure out just what my place in this game 
was. Since, to his knowledge, I had come into it no later than the 
previous evening, then the Boyd murder hadn’t brought me in. That 
would leave the Estep affair—unless he was tied up in a lot of other 
crooked stuff that I didn’t know anything about. 

“You’re not a city dick, are you?” he asked finally, and his voice was 
on the verge of friendliness now: the voice of one who wants to persuade 
you of something, or sell you something. 

The truth, I thought, wouldn’t hurt. 

“No,” I said, “I’m with the Continental.” 

He hitched his chair a little closer to the muzzle of my automatic. 

“What are you after, then? Where do you come in on it?” 

I tried the truth again. 

“The second Mrs. Estep. She didn’t kill her husband.” 

“You’re trying to dig up enough dope to spring her?” 

“Yes.” 

I waved him back as he tried to hitch his chair still nearer. 

“How do you expect to do it?” he asked, his voice going lower and 
more confidential with each word. 

I took still another flier at the truth. 

“He wrote a letter before he died.” 

“Well?” 

But I called a halt for the time. 

“Just that,” I said. 

He leaned back in his chair, and his eyes and mouth grew small in 
thought again. 

“What’s your interest in the man who died last night?” he asked 
slowly. 

“It’s something on you,” I said, truthfully again. “It doesn’t do the 
second Mrs. Estep any direct good, maybe; but you and the first wife are 
stacked up together against her. Anything, therefore, that hurts you two 
will help her, somehow. I admit I’m wandering around in the dark; but 
I’m going ahead wherever I see a point of light—and I’ll come through to 
daylight in the end. Nailing you for Boyd’s murder is one point of light.” 

He leaned forward suddenly, his eyes and mouth popping open as far 
as they would go. 



“You’ll come out all right,” he said very softly, “if you use a little 
judgment.” 

“What’s that supposed to mean?” 

“Do you think,” he asked, still very softly, “that you can nail me for 
Boyd’s murder—that you can convict me of murder?” 

“I do.” 

But I wasn’t any too sure. In the first place, though we were morally 
certain of it, neither Bob Teal nor I could swear that the man who had 
got in the machine with Ledwich was John Boyd. 

We knew it was, of course, but the point is that it had been too dark 
for us to see his face. And, again, in the dark, we had thought him alive; 
it wasn’t until later that we knew he had been dead when he came down 
the steps. 

Little things, those, but a private detective on the witness stand— 
unless he is absolutely sure of every detail—has an unpleasant and 
ineffectual time of it. 

“I do,” I repeated, thinking these things over, “and I’m satisfied to go 
to the bat with what I’ve got on you and what I can collect between now 
and the time you and your accomplice go to trial.” 

“Accomplice?” he said, not very surprised. “That would be Edna. I 
suppose you’ve already grabbed her?” 

“Yes.” 

He laughed. 

“You’ll have one sweet time getting anything out of her. In the first 
place, she doesn’t know much, and in the second—well, I suppose you’ve 
tried, and have found out what a helpful sort she is! So don’t try the old 
gag of pretending that she has talked!” 

“I’m not pretending anything.” 

Silence between us for a few seconds, and then— 

“I’m going to make you a proposition,” he said. “You can take it or 
leave it. The note Dr. Estep wrote before he died was to me, and it is 
positive proof that he committed suicide. Give me a chance to get away 
—-just a chance—a half-hour start—and I’ll give you my word of honor 
to send you the letter.” 

“I know I can trust you,” I said sarcastically. 

“I’ll trust you, then!” he shot back at me. “I’ll turn the note over to you 
if you’ll give me your word that I’m to have half an hour’s start.” 



“For what?” I demanded. “Why shouldn’t I take both you and the 
note?” 

“If you can get them! But do I look like the kind of sap who would 
leave the note where it would be found? Do you think it’s here in the 
room maybe?” 

I didn’t, but neither did I think that because he had hidden it, it 
couldn’t be found. 

“I can’t think of any reason why I should bargain with you,” I told 
him. “I’ve got you cold, and that’s enough.” 

“If I can show you that your only chance of freeing the second Mrs. 
Estep is through my voluntary assistance, will you bargain with me?” 

“Maybe—I’ll listen to your persuasion, anyway.” 

“All right,” he said, “I’m going to come clean with you. But most of 
the things I’m going to tell you can’t be proven in court without my 
help; and if you turn my offer down I’ll have plenty of evidence to 
convince the jury that these things are all false, that I never said them, 
and that you are trying to frame me.” 

That part was plausible enough. I’ve testified before juries all the way 
from the city of Washington to the state of Washington, and I’ve never 
seen one yet that wasn’t anxious to believe that a private detective is a 
double-crossing specialist who goes around with a cold deck in one 
pocket, a complete forger’s outfit in another, and who counts that day 
lost in which he railroads no innocent to the hoosegow. 



CHAPTER 11 


“There was once a young doctor in a town a long way from here,” 
Ledwich began. “He got mixed up in a scandal—a pretty rotten one— 
and escaped the pen only by the skin of his teeth. The state medical 
board revoked his license. 

“In a large city not far away, this young doc, one night when he was 
drunk—as he usually was in those days—told his troubles to a man he 
had met in a dive. The friend was a resourceful sort; and he offered, for 
a price, to fix the doc up with a fake diploma, so he could set up in 
practice in some other state. 

“The young doctor took him up, and the friend got the diploma for 
him. The doc was the man you know as Dr. Estep, and I was the friend. 
The real Dr. Estep was found dead in the park this morning!” 

That was news—if true! 

“You see,” the big man went on, “when I offered to get the phony 
diploma for the young doc—whose real name doesn’t matter—I had in 
mind a forged one. Nowadays they’re easy to get—there’s a regular 
business in them—but twenty-five years ago, while you could manage it, 
they were hard to get. While I was trying to get one, I ran across a 
woman I used to work with—Edna Fife. That’s the woman you know as 
the first Mrs. Estep. 

“Edna had married a doctor—the real Dr. Humbert Estep. He was a 
hell of a doctor, though; and after starving with him in Philadelphia for 
a couple of years, she made him close up his office, and she went back to 
the bunko game, taking him with her. She was good at it, I’m telling you 
—a real cleaner—and, keeping him under her thumb all the time, she 
made him a pretty good worker himself. 

“It was shortly after that that I met her, and when she told me all this, 
I offered to buy her husband’s medical diploma and other credentials. I 
don’t know whether he wanted to sell them or not—but he did what she 
told him, and I got the papers. 

“I turned them over to the young doc, who came to San Francisco and 
opened an office under the name of Humbert Estep. The real Esteps 



promised not to use that name any more—not much of an inconvenience 
for them, as they changed names every time they changed addresses. 

“I kept in touch with the young doctor, of course, getting my regular 
rake-off from him. I had him by the neck, and I wasn’t foolish enough to 
pass up any easy money. After a year or so, I learned that he had pulled 
himself together and was making good. So I jumped on a train and came 
to San Francisco. He was doing fine; so I camped here, where I could 
keep my eye on him and watch out for my own interests. 

“He got married about then, and, between his practice and his 
investments, he began to accumulate a roll. But he tightened up on me— 
damn him! He wouldn’t be bled. I got a regular percentage of what he 
made, and that was all. 

“For nearly twenty-five years I got it—but not a nickel over the 
percentage. He knew I wouldn’t kill the goose that laid the golden eggs, 
so no matter how much I threatened to expose him, he sat tight, and I 
couldn’t budge him. I got my regular cut, and not a nickel more. 

“That went along, as I say, for years. I was getting a living out of him, 
but I wasn’t getting any big money. A few months ago I learned that he 
had cleaned up heavily in a lumber deal so I made up my mind to take 
him for what he had. 

“During all these years I had got to know the doc pretty well. You do 
when you’re bleeding a man—you get a pretty fair idea of what goes on 
in his head, and what he’s most likely to do if certain things should 
happen. So I knew the doc pretty well. 

“I knew, for instance, that he had never told his wife the truth about 
his past; that he had stalled her with some lie about being born in West 
Virginia. That was fine—for me! Then I knew that he kept a gun in his 
desk, and I knew why. It was kept there for the purpose of killing 
himself if the truth ever came out about his diploma. He figured that if, 
at the first hint of exposure, he wiped himself out, the authorities, out of 
respect for the good reputation he had built up, would hush things up. 

“And his wife—even if she herself learned the truth—would be spared 
the shame of a public scandal. I can’t see myself dying just to spare some 
woman’s feelings, but the doc was a funny guy in some ways—and he 
was nutty about his wife. 

“That’s the way I had him figured out, and that’s the way things 
turned out. 



“My plan might sound complicated, but it was simple enough. I got 
hold of the real Esteps—it took a lot of hunting, but I found them at last. 
I brought the woman to San Francisco, and told the man to stay away. 

“Everything would have gone fine if he had done what I told him; but 
he was afraid that Edna and I were going to double-cross him, so he 
came here to keep an eye on us. But I didn’t know that until you put the 
finger on him for me. 

“I brought Edna here and, without telling her any more than she had 
to know, drilled her until she was letter-perfect in her part. 

“A couple days before she came I had gone to see the doc, and had 
demanded a hundred thousand cool smacks. He laughed at me, and I 
left, pretending to be as hot as hell. 

“As soon as Edna arrived, I sent her to call on him. She asked him to 
perform an illegal operation on her daughter. He, of course, refused. 
Then she pleaded with him, loud enough for the nurse or whoever else 
was in the reception room to hear. And when she raised her voice she 
was careful to stick to words that could be interpreted the way we 
wanted them to. She ran off her end to perfection, leaving in tears. 

“Then I sprung my other trick! I had a fellow—a fellow who’s a whiz 
at that kind of stuff—make me a plate: an imitation of newspaper 
printing. It was all worded like the real article, and said that the state 
authorities were investigating information that a prominent surgeon in 
San Francisco was practicing under a license secured by false credentials. 
This plate measured four and an eighth by six and three-quarter inches. 
If you’ll look at the first inside page of the Evening Times any day in the 
week you’ll see a photograph just that size. 

“On the day after Edna’s call, I bought a copy of the first edition of the 
Times —on the street at ten in the morning. I had this scratcher friend of 
mine remove the photograph with acid, and print this fake article in its 
place. 

“That evening I substituted a ‘home edition’ outer sheet for the one 
that had come with the paper we had cooked up, and made a switch as 
soon as the doc’s newsboy made his delivery. There was nothing to that 
part of it. The kid just tossed the paper into the vestibule. It’s simply a 
case of duck into the doorway, trade papers, and go on, leaving the 
loaded one for the doc to read.” 

I was trying not to look too interested, but my ears were cocked for 



every word. At the start, I had been prepared for a string of lies. But I 
knew now that he was telling me the truth! Every syllable was a boast; 
he was half-drunk with appreciation of his own cleverness—the 
cleverness with which he had planned and carried out his program of 
treachery and murder. 

I knew that he was telling the truth, and I suspected that he was 
telling more of it than he had intended. He was fairly bloated with 
vanity—the vanity that fills the crook almost invariably after a little 
success, and makes him ripe for the pen. 

His eyes glistened, and his little mouth smiled triumphantly around 
the words that continued to roll out of it. 

“The doc read the paper, all right—and shot himself. But first he wrote 
and mailed a note—to me. I didn’t figure on his wife’s being accused of 
killing him. That was plain luck. 

“I figured that the fake piece in the paper would be overlooked in the 
excitement. Edna would then go forward, claiming to be his first wife; 
and his shooting himself after her first call, with what the nurse had 
overheard, would make his death seem a confession that Edna was his 
wife. 

“I was sure that she would stand up under any sort of an investigation. 
Nobody knew anything about the doc’s real past; except what he had 
told them, which would be found false. 

“Edna had really married a Dr. Humbert Estep in Philadelphia in ’96; 
and the twenty-seven years that had passed since then would do a lot to 
hide the fact that that Dr. Humbert Estep wasn’t this Dr. Humbert Estep. 

“All I wanted to do was convince the doc’s real wife and her lawyers 
that she wasn’t really his wife at all. And we did that! Everybody took it 
for granted that Edna was the legal wife. 

“The next play would have been for Edna and the real wife to have 
reached some sort of an agreement about the estate, whereby Edna 
would have got the bulk—or at least half—of it; and nothing would have 
been made public. 

“If worse came to worst, we were prepared to go to court. We were 
sitting pretty! But I’d have been satisfied with half the estate. It would 
have come to a few hundred thousand at the least, and that would have 
been plenty for me—even deducting the twenty thousand I had promised 
Edna. 



“But when the police grabbed the doc’s wife and charged her with his 
murder, I saw my way into the whole roll. All I had to do was sit tight 
and wait until they convicted her. Then the court would turn the entire 
pile over to Edna. 

“I had the only evidence that would free the doc’s wife: the note he 
had written me. But I couldn’t—even if I had wanted to—have turned it 
in without exposing my hand. When he read that fake piece in the paper, 
he tore it out, wrote his message to me across the face of it, and sent it 
to me. So the note is a dead give-away. However, I didn’t have any 
intention of publishing it, anyhow. 

“Up to this point everything had gone like a dream. All I had to do 
was wait until it was time to cash in on my brains. And that’s the time 
that the real Humbert Estep picked out to mess up the works. 

“He shaved his mustache off, put on some old clothes, and came 
snooping around to see that Edna and I didn’t run out on him. As if he 
could have stopped us! After you put the finger on him for me, I brought 
him up here. 

“I intended salving him along until I could find a place to keep him 
until all the cards had been played. That’s what I was going to hire you 
for—to take care of him. 

“But we got to talking, and wrangling, and I had to knock him down. 
He didn’t get up, and I found that he was dead. His neck was broken. 
There was nothing to do but take him out to the park and leave him. 

“I didn’t tell Edna. She didn’t have a lot of use for him, as far as I 
could see, but you can’t tell how women will take things. Anyhow, she’ll 
stick, now that it’s done. She’s on the up and up all the time. And if she 
should talk, she can’t do a lot of damage. She only knows her own part 
of the lay. 

“All this long-winded story is so you’ll know just exactly what you’re 
up against. Maybe you think you can dig up the proof of these things I 
have told you. You can this far. You can prove that Edna wasn’t the 
doc’s wife. You can prove that I’ve been blackmailing him. But you can’t 
prove that the doc’s wife didn’t believe that Edna was his real wife! It’s 
her word against Edna’s and mine. 

“We’ll swear that we had convinced her of it, which will give her a 
motive. You can’t prove that the phony news article I told you about 
ever existed. It’ll sound like a hophead’s dream to a jury. 



“You can’t tie last night’s murder on me—I’ve got an alibi that will 
knock your hat off! I can prove that I left here with a friend of mine who 
was drunk, and that I took him to his hotel and put him to bed, with the 
help of a night clerk and a bellboy. And what have you got against that? 
The word of two private detectives. Who’ll believe you? 

“You can convict me of conspiracy to defraud, or something—maybe. 
But, regardless of that, you can’t free Mrs. Estep without my help. 

“Turn me loose and I’ll give you the letter the doc wrote me. It’s the 
goods, right enough! In his own handwriting, written across the face of 
the fake newspaper story—which ought to fit the torn place in the paper 
that the police are supposed to be holding—and he wrote that he was 
going to kill himself, in words almost that plain.” 

That would turn the trick—there was no doubt of it. And I believed 
Ledwich’s story. The more I thought it over the better I liked it. It fitted 
into the facts everywhere. But I wasn’t enthusiastic about giving this big 
crook his liberty. 

“Don’t make me laugh!” I said. “I’m going to put you away and free 
Mrs. Estep—both.” 

“Go ahead and try it! You’re up against it without the letter; and you 
don’t think a man with brains enough to plan a job like this one would 
be foolish enough to leave the note where it could be found, do you?” 

I wasn’t especially impressed with the difficulty of convicting this 
Ledwich and freeing the dead man’s widow. His scheme—that cold¬ 
blooded zigzag of treachery for everybody he had dealt with, including 
his latest accomplice, Edna Estep—wasn’t as air-tight as he thought it. A 
week in which to run out a few lines in the East, and—But a week was 
just what I didn’t have! 

Vance Richmond’s words were running through my head: “But another 
day of imprisonment—two days, or perhaps even two hours—and she 
won’t need anybody to clear her. Death will have done it!” 

If I was going to do Mrs. Estep any good, I had to move quick. Law or 
no law, her life was in my fat hands. This man before me—his eyes 
bright and hopeful now and his mouth anxiously pursed—was thief, 
blackmailer, double-crosser, and at least twice a murderer. I hated to let 
him walk out. But there was the woman dying in a hospital.... 



CHAPTER 12 


Keeping my eye on Ledwich, I went to the telephone, and got Vance 
Richmond on the wire at his residence. 

“How is Mrs. Estep?” I asked. 

“Weaker! I talked with the doctor half an hour ago, and he says—” 

I cut in on him; I didn’t want to listen to the details. 

“Get over to the hospital, and be where I can reach you by phone. I 
may have news for you before the night is over.” 

“What—Is there a chance? Are you—” 

I didn’t promise him anything. I hung up the receiver and spoke to 
Ledwich. “I’ll do this much for you. Slip me the note, and I’ll give you 
your gun and put you out the back door. There’s a bull on the corner out 
front, and I can’t take you past him.” 

He was on his feet, beaming. 

“Your word on it?” he demanded. 

“Yes—get going!” 

He went past me to the phone, gave a number (which I made a note 
of), and then spoke hurriedly into the instrument. 

“This is Shuler. Put a boy in a taxi with that envelope I gave you to 
hold for me, and send him out here right away.” 

He gave his address, said “Yes” twice, and hung up. 

There was nothing surprising about his unquestioning acceptance of 
my word. He couldn’t afford to doubt that I’d play fair with him. And, 
also, all successful bunko men come in time to believe that the world— 
except for themselves—is populated by a race of human sheep who may 
be trusted to conduct themselves with true sheeplike docility. 

Ten minutes later the doorbell rang. We answered it together, and 
Ledwich took a large envelope from a messenger boy, while I memorized 
the number on the boy’s cap. Then we went back to the front room. 

Ledwich slit the envelope and passed its contents to me: a piece of 
rough-torn newspaper. Across the face of the fake article he had told me 
about was written a message in a jerky hand. 



I wouldn’t have suspected you, Ledwich, of such profound stupidity. My 
last thought will he—this bullet that ends my life also ends your years of 
leisure. You’ll have to go to work now. 

Estep. 


The doctor had died game! 

I took the envelope from the big man, put the death note in it, and put 
them in my pocket. Then I went to a front window, flattening a cheek 
against the glass until I could see O’Gar, dimly outlined in the night, 
patiently standing where I had left him hours before. 

“The city dick is still on the corner,” I told Ledwich. “Here’s your 
gat”—holding out the gun I had shot from his fingers a little while back 
—“take it, and blow through the back door. Remember, that’s all I’m 
offering you—the gun and a fair start. If you play square with me, I’ll 
not do anything to help find you—unless I have to keep myself in the 
clear.” 

“Fair enough!” 

He grabbed the gun, broke it to see that it was still loaded, and 
wheeled toward the rear of the flat. At the door he pulled up, hesitated, 
and faced me again. I kept him covered with my automatic. 

“Will you do me one favor I didn’t put in the bargain?” he asked. 

“What is it?” 

“That note of the doc’s is in an envelope with my handwriting and 
maybe my fingerprints on it. Let me put it in a fresh envelope, will you? 
I don’t want to leave any broader trail behind than I have to.” 

With my left hand—my right being busy with the gun—I fumbled for 
the envelope and tossed it to him. He took a plain envelope from the 
table, wiped it carefully with his handkerchief, put the note in it, taking 
care not to touch it with the balls of his fingers, and passed it back to 
me; and I put it in my pocket. 

I had a hard time to keep from grinning in his face. 

That fumbling with the handkerchief told me that the envelope in my 
pocket was empty, that the death note was in Ledwich’s possession— 
though I hadn’t seen it pass there. He had worked one of his bunko tricks 
upon me. 

“Beat it!” I snapped, to keep from laughing in his face. 

He spun on his heel. His feet pounded against the floor. A door 



slammed in the rear. 

I tore into the envelope he had given me. I needed to be sure he had 
double-crossed me. 

The envelope was empty. 

Our agreement was wiped out. 

I sprang to the front window, threw it wide open, and leaned out. 
O’Gar saw me immediately—clearer than I could see him. I swung my 
arm in a wide gesture toward the rear of the house. O’Gar set out for the 
alley on the run. I dashed back through Ledwich’s flat to the kitchen, 
and stuck my head out of an already open window. 

I could see Ledwich against the white-washed fence—throwing the 
back gate open, plunging through it into the alley. 

O’Gar’s squat bulk appeared under a light at the end of the alley. 

Ledwich’s revolver was in his hand. O’Gar’s wasn’t—not quite. 

Ledwich’s gun swung up—the hammer clicked. 

O’Gar’s gun coughed fire. 

Ledwich fell with a slow, revolving motion over against the white 
fence, gasped once or twice, and went down in a pile. 

I walked slowly down the stairs to join O’Gar; slowly, because it isn’t a 
nice thing to look at a man you’ve deliberately sent to his death. Not 
even if it’s the surest way of saving an innocent life, and if the man who 
dies is a Jake Ledwich—altogether treacherous. 

“How come?” O’Gar asked, when I came into the alley, where he stood 
looking down at the dead man. 

“He got out on me,” I said simply. 

“He must’ve.” 

I stooped and searched the dead man’s pockets until I found the 
suicide note, still crumpled in the handkerchief. O’Gar was examining 
the dead man’s revolver. 

“Lookit!” he exclaimed. “Maybe this ain’t my lucky day! He snapped 
at me once, and his gun missed fire. No wonder! Somebody must’ve been 
using an ax on it—the firing pin’s broke clean off!” 

“Is that so?” I asked; just as if I hadn’t discovered, when I first picked 
the revolver up, that the bullet which had knocked it out of Ledwich’s 
hand had made it harmless. 
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CHAPTER 1 


This is Mr. Chrostwaite,” Vance Richmond said. 

Chrostwaite, wedged between the arms of one of the attorney’s large 
chairs, grunted what was perhaps meant for an acknowledgment of the 
introduction. I grunted back at him, and found myself a chair. 

He was a big balloon of a man—this Chrostwaite—in a green plaid 
suit that didn’t make him look any smaller than he was. His tie was a 
gaudy thing, mostly of yellow, with a big diamond set in the center of it, 
and there were more stones on his pudgy hands. Spongy fat blurred his 
features, making it impossible for his round purplish face to even hold 
any other expression than the discontented hoggishness that was 
habitual to it. He reeked of gin. 

“Mr. Chrostwaite is the Pacific Coast agent for the Mutual Fire 
Extinguisher Manufacturing Company,” Vance Richmond began, as soon 
as I had got myself seated. “His office is on Kearny Street, near 
California. Yesterday, at about two forty-five in the afternoon, he went 
to his office, leaving his machine—a Hudson touring car—standing in 
front, with the engine running. Then minutes later, he came out. The car 
was gone.” 

I looked at Chrostwaite. He was looking at his fat knees, showing not 
the least interest in what his attorney was saying. I looked quickly back 
at Vance Richmond; his clean gray face and lean figure were downright 
beautiful beside his bloated client. 

“A man named Newhouse,” the lawyer was saying, “who was the 
proprietor of a printing establishment on California Street, just around 
the corner from Mr. Chrostwaite’s office, was run down and killed by 
Mr. Chrostwaite’s car at the corner of Clay and Kearny Streets, five 
minutes after Mr. Chrostwaite had left the car to go into his office. The 
police found the car shortly afterward, only a block away from the scene 
of the accident—on Montgomery near Clay. 

“The thing is fairly obvious. Someone stole the car immediately after 
Mr. Chrostwaite left it; and in driving rapidly away, ran down 
Newhouse; and then, in fright, abandoned the car. But here is Mr. 


Chrostwaite’s position; three nights ago, while driving perhaps a little 
recklessly out—” 

“Drunk,” Chrostwaite said, not looking up from his plaid knees; and 
though his voice was hoarse, husky—it was the hoarseness of a whisky- 
burned throat—there was no emotion in his voice. 

“While driving perhaps a little recklessly out Van Ness Avenue,” Vance 
Richmond went on, ignoring the interruption, “Mr. Chrostwaite knocked 
a pedestrian down. The man wasn’t badly hurt, and he is being 
compensated very generously for his injuries. But we are to appear in 
court next Monday to face a charge of reckless driving, and I am afraid 
that this accident of yesterday, in which the printer was killed, may hurt 
us. 

“No one thinks that Mr. Chrostwaite was in his car when it killed the 
printer—we have a world of evidence that he wasn’t. But I am afraid 
that the printer’s death may be made a weapon against us when we 
appear on the Van Ness Avenue charge. Being an attorney, I know just 
how much capital the prosecuting attorney—if he so chooses—can make 
out of the really insignificant fact that the same car that knocked down 
the man on Van Ness Avenue killed another man yesterday. And, being 
an attorney, I know how likely the prosecuting attorney is to so choose. 
And he can handle it in such a way that we will be given little or no 
opportunity to tell our side. 

“The worst that can happen, of course, is that, instead of the usual 
fine, Mr. Chrostwaite will be sent to the city jail for thirty or sixty days. 
That is bad enough, however, and that is what we wish to—” 

Chrostwaite spoke again, still regarding his knees. 

“Damned nuisance!” he said. 

“That is what we wish to avoid,” the attorney continued. “We are 
willing to pay a stiff fine, and expect to, for the accident on Van Ness 
Avenue was clearly Mr. Chrostwaite’s fault. But we—” 

“Drunk as a lord!” Chrostwaite said. 

“But we don’t want to have this other accident, with which we had 
nothing to do, given a false weight in connection with the slighter 
accident. What we want then, is to find the man or men who stole the 
car and ran down John Newhouse. If they are apprehended before we go 
to court, we won’t be in danger of suffering for their act. Think you can 
find them before Monday?” 



“I’ll try,” I promised; “though it isn’t—” 

The human balloon interrupted me by heaving himself to his feet, 
fumbling with his fat jeweled fingers for his watch. 

“Three o’clock,” he said. “Got a game of golf for three-thirty.” He 
picked up his hat and gloves from the desk. “Find ’em, will you? 
Damned nuisance going to jail!” 

And he waddled out. 



CHAPTER 2 


From the attorney’s office, I went down to the Hall of Justice, and, after 
hunting around a few minutes, found a policeman who had arrived at 
the corner of Clay and Kearny Streets a few seconds after Newhouse had 
been knocked down. 

“I was just leaving the Hall when I seen a bus scoot around the corner 
at Clay Street,” this patrolman—a big sandy-haired man named Coffee— 
told me. “Then I seen people gathering around, so I went up there and 
found this John Newhouse stretched out. He was already dead. Half a 
dozen people had seen him hit, and one of ’em had got the license 
number of the car that done it. We found the car standing empty just 
around the corner on Montgomery Street, pointing north. There was two 
fellows in the car when it hit Newhouse, but nobody saw what they 
looked like. Nobody was in it when we found it.” 

“In what direction was Newhouse walking?” 

“North along Kearny Street, and he was about three-quarters across 
Clay when he was knocked. The car was coming north on Kearny, too, 
and turned east on Clay. It mightn’t have been all the fault of the fellows 
in the car—according to them that seen the accident. Newhouse was 
walking across the street looking at a piece of paper in his hand. I found 
a piece of foreign money—paper money—in his hand, and I guess that’s 
what he was looking at. The lieutenant tells me it was Dutch money—a 
hundred-florin note, he says.” 

“Found out anything about the men in the car?” 

“Nothing! We lined up everybody we could find in the neighborhood 
of California and Kearny Streets—where the car was stolen from—and 
around Clay and Montgomery Streets—where it was left at. But nobody 
remembered seeing the fellows getting in it or getting out of it. The man 
that owns the car wasn’t driving it—it was stole all right, I guess. At first 
I thought maybe there was something shady about the accident. This 
John Newhouse had a two- or three-day-old black eye on him. But we 
run that out and found that he had an attack of heart trouble or 
something a couple days ago, and fell, fetching his eye up against a 



chair. He’d been home sick for three days—just left his house half an 
hour or so before the accident.” 

“Where’d he live?” 

“On Sacramento Street—way out. I got his address here somewhere.” 

He turned over the pages of a grimy memoranda book, and I got the 
dead man’s house number, and the names and addresses of the witnesses 
to the accident that Coffee had questioned. 

That exhausted the policeman’s information, so I left him. 



CHAPTER 3 


My next play was to canvass the vicinity of where the car had been 
stolen and where it had been deserted, and then interview the witnesses. 
The fact that the police had fruitlessly gone over this ground made it 
unlikely that I would find anything of value; but I couldn’t skip these 
things on that account. Ninety-nine per cent of detective work is a 
patient collecting of details—and your details must be got as nearly first¬ 
hand as possible, regardless of who else has worked the territory before 
you. 

Before starting on this angle, however, I decided to run around to the 
dead man’s printing establishment—only three blocks from the Hall of 
Justice—and see if any of his employees had heard anything that might 
help me. 

Newhouse’s establishment occupied the ground floor of a small 
building on California, between Kearny and Montgomery. A small office 
was partitioned off in front, with a connecting doorway leading to the 
pressroom in the rear. 

The only occupant of the small office, when I came in from the street, 
was a short, stocky, worried-looking blond man of forty or thereabouts, 
who sat at the desk in his shirt-sleeves, checking off figures in a ledger 
against others on a batch of papers before him. 

I introduced myself, telling him that I was a Continental Detective 
Agency operative, interested in Newhouse’s death. He told me his name 
was Ben Soules, and that he was Newhouse’s foreman. We shook hands, 
and then he waved me to a chair across the desk, pushed back the 
papers and book upon which he had been working, and scratched his 
head disgustedly with the pencil in his hand. 

“This is awful!” he said. “What with one thing and another, we’re 
heels over head in work, and I got to fool with these books that I don’t 
know anything at all about, and—” 

He broke off to pick up the telephone, which had jingled. 

“Yes.... This is Soules.... We’re working on them now.... I’ll give ’em 
to you by Monday noon at the least.... I know! I know! But the boss’s 



death set us back. Explain that to Mr. Chrostwaite. And ... And I’ll 
promise you that we’ll give them to you Monday morning, sure!” 

Soules slapped the receiver irritably on its hook and looked at me. 

“You’d think that since it was his own car that killed the boss, he’d 
have decency enough not to squawk over the delay!” 

“Chrostwaite?” 

“Yes—that was one of his clerks. We’re printing some leaflets for him 
—promised to have ’em ready yesterday—but between the boss’s death 
and having a couple new hands to break in, we’re behind with 
everything. I’ve been here eight years, and this is the first time we ever 
fell down on an order—and every damned customer is yelling his head 
off. If we were like most printers they’d be used to waiting; but we’ve 
been too good to them. But this Chrostwaite! You’d think he’d have 
some decency, seeing that his car killed the boss!” 

I nodded sympathetically, slid a cigar across the desk, and waited until 
it was burning in Soules’s mouth before I asked: 

“You said something about having a couple new hands to break in. 
How come?” 

“Yes. Mr. Newhouse fired two of our printers last week—Fincher and 
Keys. He found that they belonged to the I.W.W., so he gave them their 
time.” 

“Any trouble with them or anything against them except that they 
were Wobblies?” 

“No—they were pretty good workers.” 

“Any trouble with them after he fired them?” I asked. 

“No real trouble, though they were pretty hot. They made red 
speeches all over the place before they left.” 

“Remember what day that was?” 

“Wednesday of last week, I think. Yes, Wednesday, because I hired 
two new men on Thursday.” 

“How many men do you work?” 

“Three, besides myself.” 

“Was Mr. Newhouse sick very often?” 

“Not sick enough to stay away very often, though every now and then 
his heart would go back on him, and he’d have to stay in bed for a week 
or ten days. He wasn’t what you could call real well at any time. He 
never did anything but the office work—I run the shop.” 



“When was he taken sick this last time?” 

“Mrs. Newhouse called up Tuesday morning and said he had had 
another spell, and wouldn’t be down for a few days. He came in 
yesterday—which was Thursday—for about ten minutes in the 
afternoon, and said he would be back on the job this morning. He was 
killed just after he left.” 

“How did he look—very sick?” 

“Not so bad. He never looked well, of course, but I couldn’t see much 
difference from usual yesterday. This last spell hadn’t been as bad as 
most, I reckon—he was usually laid up for a week or more.” 

“Did he say where he was going when he left? The reason I ask is that, 
living out on Sacramento Street, he would naturally have taken a car at 
that street if he had been going home, whereas he was run down on Clay 
Street.” 

“He said he was going up to Portsmouth Square to sit in the sun for 
half an hour or so. He had been cooped up indoors for two or three days, 
he said, and he wanted some sunshine before he went back home.” 

“He had a piece of foreign money in his hand when he was hit. Know 
anything about it?” 

“Yes. He got it here. One of our customers—a man named Van Pelt- 
came in to pay for some work we had done yesterday afternoon while 
the boss was here. When Van Pelt pulled out his wallet to pay his bill, 
this piece of Holland money—I don’t know what you call it—was among 
the bills. I think he said it was worth something like thirty-eight dollars. 
Anyway, the boss took it, giving Van Pelt his change. The boss said he 
wanted to show the Holland money to his boys—and he could have it 
changed back into American money later.” 

“Who is this Van Pelt?” 

“He’s a Hollander—is planning to open a tobacco importing business 
here in a month or two. I don’t know much about him outside of that.” 

“Where’s his home, or office?” 

“His office is on Bush Street, near Sansome.” 

“Did he know that Newhouse had been sick?” 

“I don’t think so. The boss didn’t look much different from usual.” 

“What’s this Van Pelt’s full name?” 

“Hendrik Van Pelt.” 


“What does he look like?” 



Before Soules could answer, three evenly spaced buzzes sounded 
above the rattle and whirring of the presses in the back of the shop. 

I slid the muzzle of my gun—I had been holding it in my lap for five 
minutes—far enough over the edge of the desk for Ben Soules to see it. 

“Put both of your hands on top of the desk,” I said. 

He put them there. 

The pressroom door was directly behind him, so that, facing him 
across the desk, I could look over his shoulder at it. His stocky body 
served to screen my gun from the view of whoever came through the 
door, in response to Soules’s signal. 

I didn’t have long to wait. 

Three men—black with ink—came to the door, and through it into the 
little office. They strolled in careless and casual, laughing and joking to 
one another. 

But one of them licked his lips as he stepped through the door. 
Another’s eyes showed white circles all around the irises. The third was 
the best actor—but he held his shoulders a trifle too stiffly to fit his 
otherwise careless carriage. 

“Stop right there!” I barked at them when the last one was inside the 
office—and I brought my gun up where they could see it. 

They stopped as if they had all been mounted on the same pair of legs. 

I kicked my chair back, and stood up. 

I didn’t like my position at all. The office was entirely too small for 
me. I had a gun, true enough, and whatever weapons may have been 
distributed among these other men were out of sight. But these four men 
were too close to me; and a gun isn’t a thing of miracles. It’s a 
mechanical contraption that is capable of just so much and no more. 

If these men decided to jump me, I could down just one of them 
before the other three were upon me. I knew it, and they knew it. 

“Put your hands up,” I ordered, “and turn around!” 

None of them moved to obey. One of the inked men grinned wickedly; 
Soules shook his head slowly; the other two stood and looked at me. 

I was more or less stumped. You can’t shoot a man just because he 
refuses to obey an order—even if he is a criminal. If they had turned 
around for me, I could have lined them up against the wall, and, being 
behind them, have held them safe while I used the telephone. 

But that hadn’t worked. 



My next thought was to back across the office to the street door, 
keeping them covered, and then either stand in the door and yell for 
help, or take them into the street, where I could handle them. But I put 
that thought away as quickly as it came to me. 

These four men were going to jump me—there was no doubt of that. 
All that was needed was a spark of any sort to explode them into action. 
They were standing stiff-legged and tense, waiting for some move on my 
part. If I took a step backward—the battle would be on. 

We were close enough for any of the four to have reached out and 
touched me. One of them I could shoot before I was smothered—one out 
of four. That meant that each of them had only one chance out of four of 
being the victim—low enough odds for any but the most cowardly of 
men. 

I grinned what was supposed to be a confident grin—because I was up 
against it hard—and reached for the telephone: I had to do something! 
Then I cursed myself! I had merely changed the signal for the onslaught. 
It would come now when I picked up the receiver. 

But I couldn’t back down again—that, too, would be a signal—I had to 
go through with it. 

The perspiration trickled across my temples from under my hat as I 
drew the phone closer with my left hand. 

The street door opened! An exclamation of surprise came from behind 
me. 

I spoke rapidly, without taking my eyes from the four men in front of 
me. 

“Quick! The phone! The police!” 

With the arrival of this unknown person—one of Newhouse’s 
customers, probably—I figured I had the edge again. Even if he took no 
active part beyond calling the police in, the enemy would have to split 
to take care of him—and that would give me a chance to pot at least two 
of them before I was knocked over. Two out of four—each of them had 
an even chance of being dropped—which is enough to give even a nervy 
man cause for thinking a bit before he jumps. 

“Hurry!” I urged the newcomer. 

“Yes! Yes!” he said—and in the blurred sound of the “s” there was 
evidence of foreign birth. 

Keyed up as I was, I didn’t need any more warning than that. 



I threw myself sidewise—a blind tumbling away from the spot where I 
stood. But I wasn’t quite quick enough. 

The blow that came from behind didn’t hit me fairly, but I got enough 
of it to fold up my legs as if the knees were hinged with paper—and I 
slammed into a heap on the floor.... 

Something dark crashed toward me. I caught it with both hands. It 
may have been a foot kicking at my face. I wrung it as a washerwoman 
wrings a towel. 

Down my spine ran jar after jar. Perhaps somebody was beating me 
over the head. I don’t know. My head wasn’t alive. The blow that had 
knocked me down had numbed me all over. My eyes were no good. 
Shadows swam to and fro in front of them—that was all. I struck, 
gouged, tore at the shadows. Sometimes I found nothing. Sometimes I 
found things that felt like parts of bodies. Then I would hammer at them, 
tear at them. My gun was gone. 

My hearing was no better than my sight—or not so good. There wasn’t 
a sound in the world. I moved in a silence that was more complete than 
any silence I had ever known. I was a ghost fighting ghosts. 

I found presently that my feet were under me again, though some 
squirming thing was on my back, and kept me from standing upright. A 
hot, damp thing like a hand was across my face. 

I put my teeth into it. I snapped my head back as far as it would go. 
Maybe it smashed into the face it was meant for. I don’t know. Anyhow 
the squirming thing was no longer on my back. 

Dimly I realized that I was being buffeted about by blows that I was 
too numb to feel. Ceaselessly, with head and shoulders and elbows and 
fists and knees and feet, I struck at the shadows that were around me.... 

Suddenly I could see again—not clearly—but the shadows were taking 
on colors; and my ears came back a little, so that grunts and growls and 
curses and the impact of blows sounded in them. My straining gaze 
rested upon a brass cuspidor six inches or so in front of my eyes. I knew 
then that I was down on the floor again. 

As I twisted about to hurl a foot into a soft body above me, something 
that was like a burn, but wasn’t a burn, ran down one leg—a knife. The 
sting of it brought consciousness back into me with a rush. 

I grabbed the brass cuspidor and used it to club a way to my feet—to 
club a clear space in front of me. Men were hurling themselves upon me. 



I swung the cuspidor high and flung it over their heads through the 
frosted glass door into California Street. 

Then we fought some more. 

But you can’t throw a brass cuspidor through a glass door into 
California Street between Montgomery and Kearny without attracting 
attention—it’s too near the heart of daytime San Francisco. So presently 
—when I was on the floor again with six or eight hundred pounds of 
flesh hammering my face into the boards—we were pulled apart, and I 
was dug out of the bottom of the pile by a squad of policemen. 

Big sandy-haired Coffee was one of them, but it took a lot of arguing 
to convince him that I was the Continental operative who had talked to 
him a little while before. 

“Man! Man!” he said, when I finally convinced him. “Them lads sure— 
God!—have worked you over! You got a face like a wet geranium!” 

I didn’t laugh. It wasn’t funny. 

I looked out of the one eye which was working just now at the five 
men lined up across the office—Soules, the three inky printers, and the 
man with the blurred “s,” who had started the slaughter by tapping me 
on the back of the head. 

He was a rather tall man of thirty or so, with a round ruddy face that 
wore a few bruises now. He had been, apparently, rather well-dressed in 
expensive black clothing, but he was torn and ragged now. I knew who 
he was without asking—Hendrik Van Pelt. 

“Well, man, what’s the answer?” Coffee was asking me. 

By holding one side of my jaw firmly with one hand I found that I 
could talk without too much pain. 

“This is the crowd that ran down Newhouse,” I said, “and it wasn’t an 
accident. I wouldn’t mind having a few more of the details myself, but I 
was jumped before I got around to all of them. Newhouse had a 
hundred-florin note in his hand when he was run down, and he was 
walking in the direction of police headquarters—was only half a block 
away from the Hall of Justice. 

“Soules tells me that Newhouse said he was going up to Portsmouth 
Square to sit in the sun. But Soules didn’t seem to know that Newhouse 
was wearing a black eye—the one you told me you had investigated. If 
Soules didn’t see the shiner, then it’s a good bet that Soules didn’t see 
Newhouse’s face that day! 



“Newhouse was walking from his printing shop toward police 
headquarters with a piece of foreign paper money in his hand— 
remember that! 

“He had frequent spells of sickness, which, according to friend Soules, 
always before kept him at home for a week or ten days at a time. This 
time he was laid up for only two and a half days. 

“Soules tells me that the shop is three days behind with its orders, and 
he says that’s the first time in eight years they’ve ever been behind. He 
blames Newhouse’s death—which only happened yesterday. Apparently, 
Newhouse’s previous sick spells never delayed things—why should this 
last spell? 

“Two printers were fired last week, and two new ones hired the very 
next day—pretty quick work. The car with which Newhouse was run 
down was taken from just around the corner, and was deserted within 
quick walking distance of the shop. It was left facing north, which is 
pretty good evidence that its occupants went south after they got out. 
Ordinary car thieves wouldn’t have circled back in the direction from 
which they came. 

“Here’s my guess: This Van Pelt is a Dutchman, and he had some 
plates for phony hundred-florin notes. He hunted around until he found 
a printer who would go in with him. He found Soules, the foreman of a 
shop whose proprietor was now and then at home for a week or more at 
a time with a bad heart. One of the printers under Soules was willing to 
go in with them. Maybe the other two turned the offer down. Maybe 
Soules didn’t ask them at all. Anyhow, they were discharged, and two 
friends of Soules were given their places. 

“Our friends then got everything ready, and waited for Newhouse’s 
heart to flop again. It did—Monday night. As soon as his wife called up 
next morning and said he was sick, these birds started running off their 
counterfeits. That’s why they fell behind with their regular work. But 
this spell of Newhouse’s was lighter than usual. He was up and moving 
around within two days, and yesterday afternoon he came down here for 
a few minutes. 

“He must have walked in while all of our friends were extremely busy 
in some far corner. He must have spotted some of the phony money, 
immediately size up the situation, grabbed one bill to show the police, 
and started out for police headquarters—no doubt thinking he had not 



been seen by our friends here. 

“They must have got a glimpse of him as he was leaving, however. 
Two of them followed him out. They couldn’t, afoot, safely knock him 
over within a block or two of the Hall of Justice. But, turning the corner, 
they found Chrostwaite’s car standing there with idling engine. That 
solved their getaway problem. They got in the car and went on after 
Newhouse. I suppose the original plan was to shoot him—but he crossed 
Clay Street with his eyes fastened upon the phony money in his hand. 
That gave them a golden chance. They piled the car into him. It was sure 
death, they knew- 

his bum heart would finish the job if the actual collision didn’t kill 
him. Then they deserted the car and came back here. 

“There are a lot of loose ends to be gathered in—but this pipe-dream 
I’ve just told you fits in with all the facts we know—and I’ll bet a 
month’s salary I’m not far off anywhere. There ought be a three-day crop 
of Dutch notes cached somewhere! You people—” 

I suppose I’d have gone on talking forever—in the giddy, head¬ 
swimming intoxication of utter exhaustion that filled me—if the big 
sandy-haired patrolman hadn’t shut me off by putting a big hand across 
my mouth. 

“Be quiet, man,” he said, lifting me out the chair, and spreading me 
flat on my back on the desk. “I’ll have an ambulance here in a second for 
you.” 

The office was swirling around in front of my one open eye—the 
yellow ceiling swung down toward me, rose again, disappeared, came 
back in odd shapes. I turned my head to one side to avoid it, and my 
glance rested upon the white dial of a spinning clock. 

Presently the dial came to rest, and I read it—four o’clock. 

I remembered that Chrostwaite had broken up our conference in 
Vance Richmond’s office at three, and I had started to work. 

“One full hour!” I tried to tell Coffee before I went to sleep. 

The police wound up the job while I was lying on my back in bed. In 
Van Pelt’s office on Bush Street they found a great bale of hundred-florin 
notes. Van Pelt, they learned, had a considerable reputation in Europe as 
a high-class counterfeiter. One of the printers came through, stating that 
Van Pelt and Soules were the two who followed Newhouse out of the 



shop, and killed him. 










THE HOUSE IN TURK STREET 


Black Mask, 15 April 1924 

We wouldn’t consider an issue complete without one of Mr. Hammett’s stories in 
it, and after you’ve read this tale, you’ll understand why. 

I had been told that the man for whom I was hunting lived in a certain Turk 
Street block, but my informant hadn’t been able to give me his house number. 
Thus it came about that late one rainy afternoon I was canvassing this certain 
block, ringing each bell, and reciting a myth that went like this: 

“I’m from the law office of Wellington and Berkeley. One of our clients—an 
elderly lady—was thrown from the rear platform of a street car last week and 
severely injured. Among those who witnessed the accident, was a young man 
whose name we don’t know. But we have been told that he lives in this 
neighborhood.” Then I would describe the man I wanted, and wind up: “Do you 
know of anyone who looks like that?” 

All down one side of the block the answers were: 

“No,” “No,” “No.” 

I crossed the street and started to work the other side. The first house: “No.” 

The second: “No.” 

The third. The fourth. 

The fifth— 

No one came to the door in answer to my first ring. After a while, I rang 
again. I had just decided that no one was at home, when the knob turned slowly 
and a little old woman opened the door. She was a very fragile little old 
woman, with a piece of grey knitting in one hand, and faded eyes that twinkled 
pleasandy behind gold-rimmed spectacles. She wore a stiffly starched apron 
over a black dress and there was white lace at her throat. 

“Good evening,” she said in a thin friendly voice. “I hope you didn’t mind 
waiting. I always have to peep out to see who’s here before I open the door—an 
old woman’s timidity.” 



She laughed with a little gurgling sound in her throat. 

“Sorry to disturb you,” I apologized. “But—” 

“Won’t you come in, please?” 

“No; I just want a little information. I won’t take much of your time.” 

“I wish you would come in,” she said, and then added with mock severity, 
“I’m sure my tea is getting cold.” 

She took my damp hat and coat, and I followed her down a narrow hall to a 
dim room, where a man got up as we entered. He was old too, and stout, with a 
thin white beard that fell upon a white vest that was as stiffly starched as the 
woman’s apron. 

“Thomas,” the little fragile woman told him; “this is Mr.—” 

“Tracy,” I said, because that was the name I had given the other residents of 
the block; but I came as near blushing when I said it, as I have in fifteen years. 
These folks weren’t made to be lied to. 

Their name, I learned, was Quarre; and they were an affectionate old couple. 
She called him “Thomas” every time she spoke to him, rolling the name 
around in her mouth as if she liked the taste of it. He called her “my dear” just 
as frequendy, and twice he got up to adjust a cushion more comfortably to her 
frail back. 

I had to drink a cup of tea with them and eat some little spiced cookies before 
I could get them to listen to a question. Then Mrs. Quarre made little 
sympathetic clicking sounds with her tongue and teeth, while I told about the 
elderly lady who had fallen off a street car. The old man rumbled in his beard 
that it was “a damn shame,” and gave me a fat and oily cigar. I had to assure 
them that the fictitious elderly lady was being taken care of and was coming 
along nicely—I was afraid they were going to insist upon being taken to see 
her. 

Finally I got away from the accident itself, and described the man I wanted. 
“Thomas,” Mrs. Quarre said; “isn’t that the young man who lives in the house 
with the railing—the one who always looks so worried?” 

The old man stroked his snowy beard and pondered. 

“But, my dear,” he rumbled at last; “hasn’t he got dark hair?” 

She beamed upon her husband and then upon me. 

“Thomas is so observant,” she said with pride. “I had forgotten; but the 
young man I spoke of does have dark hair, so he couldn’t be the one who saw 
the accident at all.” 



The old man then suggested that one who lived in the block below might be 
my man. They discussed this one at some length before they decided that he 
was too tall and too old. Mrs. Quarre suggested another. They discussed that 
one, and voted against him. Thomas offered a candidate; he was weighed and 
discarded. They chattered on: 

“But don’t you think, Thomas ... Yes, my dear, but ... Of course you’re 
right, Thomas, but....” 

Two old folks enjoying a chance contact with the world that they had dropped 
out of. 

Darkness setded. The old man turned on a light in a tall lamp that threw a soft 
yellow circle upon us, and left the rest of the room dim. The room was a large 
one, and heavy with the thick hangings and bulky horse-hair furniture of a 
generation ago. I burned the cigar the old man had given me, and slumped 
comfortably down in my chair, letting them run on, putting in a word or two 
whenever they turned to me. I didn’t expect to get any information here; but I 
was comfortable, and the cigar was a good one. Time enough to go out into the 
drizzle when I had finished my smoke. 

Something cold touched the nape of my neck. 

“Stand up!” 

I didn’t stand up: I couldn’t. I was paralyzed. I sat and blinked at the Quarres. 

And looking at them, I knew that something cold couldn’t be against the back 
of my neck; a harsh voice couldn’t have ordered me to stand up. It wasn’t 
possible! 

Mrs. Quarre still sat primly upright against the cushions her husband had 
adjusted to her back; her eyes still twinkled with friendliness behind her 
glasses; her hands were still motionless in her lap, crossed at the wrists over 
the piece of knitting. The old man still stroked his white beard, and let cigar 
smoke drift unhurriedly from his nostrils. 

They would go on talking about the young men in the neighborhood who 
might be the man I wanted. Nothing had happened. I had dozed. 

“Get up!” 

The cold thing against my neck jabbed deep into the flesh. 

I stood up. 

“Frisk him,” the harsh voice came from behind. 

The old man carefully laid his cigar down, came to me, and ran his hands 
over my body. Satisfied that I was unarmed, he emptied my pockets, dropping 



the contents upon the chair that I had just left. 

Mrs. Quarre was pouring herself some more tea. 

“Thomas,” she said; “you’ve overlooked that lithe watch pocket in the 
trousers.” 

He found nothing there. 

“That’s all,” he told the man behind me, and returned to his chair and cigar. 

“Turn around, you!” the harsh voice ordered. 

I turned and faced a tall, gaunt, raw-boned man of about my own age, which 
is thirty-five. He had an ugly face—hollow-cheeked, bony, and spattered with 
big pale freckles. His eyes were of a watery blue, and his nose and chin stuck 
out abruptly. 

“Know me?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“You’re a liar!” 

I didn’t argue the point: he was holding a level gun in one big freckled hand. 

“You’re going to know me pretty well before you’re through with me,” this 
big ugly man threatened. “You’re going to—” 

“Hook!” a voice came from a portiered doorway—the doorway through 
which the ugly man had no doubt crept up behind me. “Hook, come here!” 

The voice was feminine—young, clear, and musical. 

“What do you want?” the ugly man called over his shoulder. 

“He’s here.” 

“All right!” He turned to Thomas Quarre. “Keep this joker safe.” 

From somewhere among his whiskers, his coat, and his stiff white vest, the 
old man brought out a big black revolver, which he handled with no signs of 
either weakness or unfamiliarity. 

The ugly man swept up the things that had been taken from my pockets, and 
carried them through the portieres with him. 

Mrs. Quarre smiled brighdy up at me. 

“Do sit down, Mr. Tracy,” she said. 

I sat. 

Through the portieres a new voice came from the next room; a drawling 
baritone voice whose accent was unmistakably British; cultured British. 

“What’s up, Hook?” this voice was asking. 

The harsh voice of the ugly man: 

“Plenty’s up, I’m telling you! They’re onto us! I started out a while ago; and 



as soon as I got to the street, I seen a man I knowed on the other side. He was 
pointed out to me in Philly five-six years ago. I don’t know his name, but I 
remembered his mug—he’s a Continental Detective Agency man. I came back 
in right away, and me and Elvira watched him out of the window. He went to 
every house on the other side of the street, asking questions or something. 
Then he came over and started to give this side a whirl, and after a while he 
rings the bell. I tell the old woman and her husband to get him in, stall him 
along, and see what he says for himself. He’s got a song and dance about 
looking for a guy what seen an old woman bumped by a street car—but that’s 
the bunk! He’s gunning for us. There ain’t nothing else to it. I went in and stuck 
him up just now. I meant to wait till you come, but I was scared he’d get 
nervous and beat it. Here’s his stuff if you want to give it the once over.” 

The British voice: 

“You shouldn’t have shown yourself to him. The others could have taken 
care of him.” 

Hook: 

“What’s the diff? Chances is he knows us all anyway. But supposing he 
didn’t, what diff does it make?” 

The drawling British voice: 

“It may make a deal of difference. It was stupid.” 

Hook, blustering: 

“Stupid, huh? You’re always bellyaching about other people being stupid. To 
hell with you, I say! If you don’t like my style, to hell with you! Who does all 
the work? Who’s the guy that swings all the jobs? Huh? Where—” 

The young feminine voice: 

“Now, Hook, for God’s sake don’t make that speech again. I’ve listened to it 
until I know it by heart!” 

Arustie of papers, and the British voice: 

“I say, Hook, you’re correct about his being a detective. Here is an 
identification card among his things.” 

The Quarres were listening to the conversation in the next room with as 
much interest as I, but Thomas Quarre’s eyes never left me, and his fat fingers 
never relaxed about the gun in his lap. His wife sipped tea, with her head 
cocked on one side in the listening attitude of a bird. 

Except for the weapon in the old man’s lap, there was not a thing to persuade 
the eye that melodrama was in the room; the Quarres were in every other detail 



still the pleasant old couple who had given me tea and expressed sympathy for 
the elderly lady who had been injured. 

The feminine voice from the next room: 

“Well, what’s to be done? What’s our play?” 

Hook: 

“That’s easy to answer. We’re going to knock this sleuth off, first thing!” 

The feminine voice: 

“And put our necks in the noose?” 

Hook, scornfully: 

“As if they ain’t there if we don’t! You don’t think this guy ain’t after us for 
the L. A. job, do you?” 

The British voice: 

“You’re an ass, Hook, and a quite hopeless one. Suppose this chap is 
interested in the Los Angeles affair, as is probable; what then? He is a 
Continental operative. Is it likely that his organization doesn’t know where he 
is? Don’t you think they know he was coming up here? And don’t they know as 
much about us—chances are—as he does? There’s no use killing him. That 
would only make matters worse. The thing to do is to tie him up and leave him 
here. His associates will hardly come looking for him until tomorrow—and 
that will give us all night to manage our disappearance.” 

My gratitude went out to the British voice! Somebody was in my favor, at 
least to the extent of letting me live. I hadn’t been feeling very cheerful these 
last few minutes. Somehow, the fact that I couldn’t see these people who were 
deciding whether I was to live or die, made my plight seem all the more 
desperate. I felt better now, though far from gay; I had confidence in the 
drawling British voice; it was the voice of a man who habitually carries his 
point. 

Hook, bellowing: 

“Let me tell you something, brother: that guy’s going to be knocked off! 
That’s flat! I’m taking no chances. You can jaw all you want to about it, but I’m 
looking out for my own neck and it’ll be a lot safer with that guy where he 
can’t talk. That’s flat. He’s going to be knocked off!” 

The feminine voice, disgustedly: 

“Aw, Hook, be reasonable!” 

The British voice, still drawling, but dead cold: 

“There’s no use reasoning with you, Hook, you’ve the instincts and the 



intellect of a troglodyte. There is only one sort of language that you 
understand; and I’m going to talk that language to you, my son. If you are 
tempted to do anything silly between now and the time of our departure, just 
say this to yourself two or three times: Tf he dies, I die. If he dies, I die.’ Say it 
as if it were out of the Bible—because it’s that true.” 

There followed a long space of silence, with a tenseness that made my not 
particularly sensitive scalp tingle. Beyond the portiere, I knew, two men were 
matching glances in a batde of wills, which might any instant become a 
physical struggle, and my chances of living were tied up in that batde. 

When, at last, a voice cut the silence, I jumped as if a gun had been fired; 
though the voice was low and smooth enough. 

It was the British voice, confidently victorious, and I breathed again. 

“We’ll get the old people away first,” the voice was saying. “You take charge 
of our guest, Hook. Tie him up neatly. But remember—no foolishness. Don’t 
waste time questioning him—he’ll lie. Tie him up while I get the bonds, and 
we’ll be gone in less than half an hour.” 

The portieres parted and Hook came into the room—a scowling Hook whose 
freckles had a greenish tinge against the sallowness of his face. He pointed a 
revolver at me, and spoke to the Quarres: 

“He wants you.” 

They got up and went into the next room, and for a while an indistinguishable 
buzzing of whispers came from that room. 

Hook, meanwhile, had stepped back to the doorway, still menacing me with 
his revolver; and pulled loose the plush ropes that were around the heavy 
curtains. Then he came around behind me, and tied me securely to the high- 
backed chair; my arms to the chair’s arms, my legs to the chair’s legs, my 
body to the chair’s back and seat; and he wound up by gagging me with the 
corner of a cushion that was too well-stuffed for my comfort. The ugly man 
was unnecessarily rough throughout; but I was a lamb. He wanted an excuse for 
drilling me, and I wanted above all else that he should have no excuse. 

As he finished lashing me into place, and stepped back to scowl at me, I heard 
the street door close softly, and then light footsteps ran back and forth 
overhead. 

Hook looked in the direction of those footsteps, and his little watery blue 
eyes grew cunning. 

“Elvira!” he called softly. 



The portieres bulged as if someone had touched them, and the musical 
feminine voice came through. 

“What?” 

“Come here.” 

“I’d better not. He wouldn’t—” 

“Damn him!” Hook flared up. “Come here!” 

She came into the room and into the circle of light from the tall lamp; a girl 
in her early twenties, slender and lithe, and dressed for the street, except that 
she carried her hat in one hand. A white face beneath a bobbed mass of flame- 
colored hair. Smoke-grey eyes that were set too far apart for trustworthiness— 
though not for beauty—laughed at me; and her red mouth laughed at me, 
exposing the edges of little sharp animal-teeth. She was beautiful; as beautiful 
as the devil, and twice as dangerous. 

She laughed at me—a fat man all trussed up with red plush rope, and with the 
corner of a green cushion in my mouth—and she turned to the ugly man. 

“What do you want?” 

He spoke in an undertone, with a furtive glance at the ceiling, above which 
soft steps still padded back and forth. 

“What say we shake him?” 

Her smoke-grey eyes lost their merriment and became hard and calculating. 

“There’s a hundred thousand he’s holding—a third of it’s mine. You don’t 
think I’m going to take a Mickey Finn on that, do you?” 

“Course not! Supposing we get the hundred-grand?” 

“How?” 

“Leave it to me, kid; leave it to me! If I swing it, will you go with me? You 
know I’ll be good to you.” 

She smiled contemptuously, I thought—but he seemed to like it. 

“You’re whooping right you’ll be good to me,” she said. “But listen, Hook: 
we couldn’t get away with it—not unless you get him. I know him! I’m not 
running away with anything that belongs to him unless he is fixed so that he 
can’t come after it.” 

Hook moistened his lips and looked around the room at nothing. Apparendy 
he didn’t like the thought of tangling with the owner of the British drawl. But 
his desire for the girl was too strong for his fear of the other man. 

“I’ll do it!” he blurted. “I’ll get him! Do you mean it, kid? If I get him, you’ll 
go with me?” 



She held out her hand. 

“It’s a bet,” she said, and he believed her. 

His ugly face grew warm and red and utterly happy, and he took a deep 
breath and straightened his shoulders. In his place, I might have believed her 
myself—all of us have fallen for that sort of thing at one time or another—but 
sitting tied up on the side-lines, I knew that he’d have been better off playing 
with a gallon of nitro than with this baby. She was dangerous! There was a 
rough time ahead for this Hook! 

“This is the lay—” Hook began, and stopped, tongue-tied. 

A step had sounded in the next room. 

Immediately the British voice came through the portieres, and there was an 
edge of exasperation to the drawl now: 

“This is really too much! I can’t”—he said reahly and cawnt —“leave for a 
moment without having things done all wrong. Now just what got into you, 
Elvira, that you must go in and exhibit yourself to our detective friend?” 

Fear flashed into her smoke-grey eyes, and out again, and she spoke airily: 

“Don’t be altogether yellow,” she said. “Your precious neck can get along all 
right without so much guarding.” 

The portieres parted, and I twisted my head around as far as I could get it for 
my first look at this man who was responsible for my still being alive. I saw a 
short fat man, hatted and coated for the street, and carrying a tan traveling bag 
in one hand. 

Then his face came into the yellow circle of light, and I saw that it was a 
Chinese face. A short fat Chinese, immaculately clothed in garments that were 
as British as his accent. 

“It isn’t a matter of color,” he told the girl—and I understood now the full 
sting of her jibe; “it’s simply a matter of ordinary wisdom.” 

His face was a round yellow mask, and his voice was the same emotionless 
drawl that I had heard before; but I knew that he was as surely under the girl’s 
sway as the ugly man—or he wouldn’t have let her taunt bring him into the 
room. But I doubted that she’d find this Anglicized oriental as easily handled as 
Hook. 

“There was no particular need,” the Chinese was still talking, “for this chap 
to have seen any of us.” He looked at me now for the first time, with little 
opaque eyes that were like two black seeds. “It’s quite possible that he didn’t 
know any of us, even by description. This showing ourselves to him is the 



most arrant sort of nonsense.” 

“Aw, hell, Tai!” Hook blustered. “Quit your bellyaching, will you? What’s the 
diff? I’ll knock him off, and that takes care of that!” 

The Chinese set down his tan bag and shook his head. 

“There will be no killing,” he drawled, “or there will be quite a bit of killing. 
You don’t mistake my meaning, do you, Hook?” 

Hook didn’t. His Adam’s apple ran up and down with the effort of his 
swallowing, and behind the cushion that was choking me, I thanked the yellow 
man again. 

Then this red-haired she-devil put her spoon in the dish. 

“Hook’s always offering to do things that he has no intention of doing,” she 
told the Chinese. 

Hook’s ugly face blazed red at this reminder of his promise to get the 
Chinese, and he swallowed again, and his eyes looked as if nothing would have 
suited him better than an opportunity to crawl under something. But the girl 
had him; her influence was stronger than his cowardice. 

He suddenly stepped close to the Chinese, and from his advantage of a full 
head in height scowled down into the round yellow face that was as 
expressionless as a clock without hands. 

“Tai,” the ugly man snarled; “you’re done. I’m sick and tired of all this dog 
you put on—acting like you was a king or something. I’ve took all the lip I’m 
going to take from a Chink! I’m going to—” 

He faltered, and his words faded away into silence. Tai looked up at him with 
eyes that were as hard and black and inhuman as two pieces of coal. Hook’s 
lips twitched and he flinched away a little. 

I stopped sweating. The yellow man had won again. But I had forgotten the 
red-haired she-devil. 

She laughed now—a mocking laugh that must have been like a knife to the 
ugly man. 

A bellow came from deep in his chest, and he hurled one big fist into the 
round blank face of the yellow man. 

The force of the punch carried Tai all the way across the room, and threw 
him on his side in one corner. 

But he had twisted his body around to face the ugly man even as he went 
hurtling across the room—a gun was in his hand before he went down—and he 
was speaking before his legs had settled upon the floor—and his voice was a 



cultured British drawl. 

“Later,” he was saying; “we will settie this thing that is between us. Just now 
you will drop your pistol and stand very still while I get up.” 

Hook’s revolver—only half out of his pocket when the oriental had covered 
him—thudded to the rug. He stood rigidly still while Tai got to his feet, and 
Hook’s breath came out noisily, and each freckle stood ghastily out against the 
dirty scared white of his face. 

I looked at the girl. There was contempt in the eyes with which she looked at 
Hook, but no disappointment. 

Then I made a discovery: something had changed in the room near her! 

I shut my eyes and tried to picture that part of the room as it had been before 
the two men had clashed. Opening my eyes suddenly, I had the answer. 

On the table beside the girl had been a book and some magazines. They were 
gone now. Not two feet from the girl was the tan bag that Tai had brought into 
the room. Suppose the bag had held the bonds from the Los Angeles job that 
they had mentioned. It probably had. What then? It probably now held the book 
and magazines that had been on the table! The girl had stirred up the trouble 
between the two men to distract their attention while she made a switch. Where 
would the loot be, then? I didn’t know, but I suspected that it was too bulky to 
be on the girl’s slender person. 

Just beyond the table was a couch, with a wide red cover that went all the way 
down to the floor. I looked from the couch to the girl. She was watching me, 
and her eyes twinkled with a flash of mirth as they met mine coming from the 
couch. The couch it was! 

By now the Chinese had pocketed Hook’s revolver, and was talking to him: 

“If I hadn’t a dislike for murder, and if I didn’t think that you will perhaps be 
of some value to Elvira and me in effecting our departure, I should certainly 
relieve us of the handicap of your stupidity now. But I’ll give you one more 
chance. I would suggest, however, that you think carefully before you give way 
to any more of your violent impulses.” He turned to the girl. “Have you been 
putting foolish ideas in our Hook’s head?” 

She laughed. 

“Nobody could put any kind in it.” 

“Perhaps you’re right,” he said, and then came over to test the lashings about 
my arms and body. 

Finding them satisfactory, he picked up the tan bag, and held out the gun he 



had taken from the ugly man a few minutes before. 

“Here’s your revolver, Hook, now try to be sensible. We may as well go now. 
The old man and his wife will do as they were told. They are on their way to a 
city that we needn’t mention by name in front of our friend here, to wait for us 
and their share of the bonds. Needless to say, they will wait a long while—they 
are out of it now. But between ourselves there must be no more treachery. If 
we’re to get clear, we must help each other.” 

According to the best dramatic rules, these folks should have made sarcastic 
speeches to me before they left, but they didn’t. They passed me without even a 
farewell look, and went out of sight into the darkness of the hall. 

Suddenly the Chinese was in the room again, running tiptoe—an open knife 
in one hand, a gun in the other. This was the man I had been thanking for 
saving my life! 

He bent over me. 

The knife moved on my right side, and the rope that held that arm slackened 
its grip. I breathed again, and my heart went back to beating. 

“Hook will be back,” Tai whispered, and was gone. 

On the carpet, three feet in front of me, lay a revolver. 

The street door closed, and I was alone in the house for a while. 

You may believe that I spent that while struggling with the red plush ropes 
that bound me. Tai had cut one length, loosening my right arm somewhat and 
giving my body more play, but I was far from free. And his whispered “Hook 
will be back” was all the spur I needed to throw my strength against my bonds. 

I understood now why the Chinese had insisted so strongly upon my life 
being spared. I was the weapon with which Hook was to be removed. The 
Chinese figured that Hook would make some excuse as soon as they reached 
the street, slip back into the house, knock me off, and rejoin his confederates. If 
he didn’t do it on his own initiative, I suppose the Chinese would suggest it. 

So he had put a gun within reach—in case I could get loose—and had 
loosened my ropes as much as he could, not to have me free before he himself 
got away. 

This thinking was a side-issue. I didn’t let it slow up my efforts to get loose. 
The why wasn’t important to me just now—the important thing was to have that 
revolver in my hand when the ugly man came into this room again. 

Just as the front door opened, I got my right arm completely free, and 
plucked the strangling cushion from my mouth. The rest of my body was still 



held by the ropes—held loosely—but held. There was no time for more. 

I threw myself, chair and all, forward, breaking the fall with my free arm. 
The carpet was thick. I went down on my face, with the heavy chair atop me, all 
doubled up any which way; but my right arm was free of the tangle, and my 
right hand grasped the gun. 

My left side—the wrong side—was toward the hall door. I twisted and 
squirmed and wresded under the bulky piece of furniture that sat on my back. 

An inch—two inches—six inches, I twisted. Another inch. Feet were at the 
hall door. Another inch. 

The dim light hit upon a man hurrying into the room—a glint of metal in his 
hand. 

I fired. 

He caught both hands to his belly, bent double, and slid out across the carpet. 

That was over. But that was far from being all. I wrenched at the plush ropes 
that held me, while my mind tried to sketch what lay ahead. 

The girl had switched the bonds, hiding them under the couch—there was no 
question of that. She had intended coming back for them before I had time to 
get free. But Hook had come back first, and she would have to change her plan. 
What more likely than that she would now tell the Chinese that Hook had made 
the switch? What then? There was only one answer: Tai would come back for 
the bonds—both of them would come. Tai knew that I was armed now, but they 
had said that the bonds represented a hundred thousand dollars. That would be 
enough to bring them back! 

I kicked the last rope loose and scrambled to the couch. The bonds were 
beneath it: four thick bundles of Liberty Bonds, done up with heavy rubber 
bands. I tucked them under one arm, and went over to the man who was dying 
near the door. His gun was under one of his legs, I pulled it out, stepped over 
him, and went into the dark hall. 

Then I stopped to consider. 

The girl and the Chinese would split to tackle me. One would come in the 
front door and the other in the rear. That would be the safest way for them to 
handle me. My play, obviously, was to wait just inside one of those doors for 
them. It would be foolish for me to leave the house. That’s exactiy what they 
would be expecting at first—and they would be lying in ambush. 

Decidedly, my play was to lie low within sight of this front door and wait 
until one of them came through it—as one of them surely would, when they 



had tired of waiting for me to come out. 

Toward the street door, the hall was lighted with the glow that filtered 
through the glass from the street lights. The stairway leading to the second- 
story threw a triangular shadow across part of the hall—a shadow that was 
black enough for any purpose. I crouched low in this three-cornered slice of 
night, and waited. 

I had two guns: the one the Chinese had given me, and the one I had taken 
from Hook. I had fired one shot; that would leave me eleven still to use— 
unless one of the weapons had been used since it was loaded. I broke the gun 
Tai had given me, and in the dark ran my fingers across the back of the 
cylinder. My fingers touched one shell—under the hammer. Tai had taken no 
chances; he had given me one bullet—the bullet with which I had dropped 
Hook. 

I put that gun down on the floor, and examined the one I had taken from 
Hook. It was empty. The Chinese had taken no chances at all! He had emptied 
Hook’s gun before returning it to him after their quarrel. 

I was in a hole! Alone, unarmed, in a strange house that would presentiy hold 
two who were hunting me—and that one of them was a woman didn’t soothe 
me any—she was none the less deadly on that account. 

For a moment I was tempted to make a dash for it; the thought of being out in 
the street again was pleasant; but I put the idea away. That would be foolishness, 
and plenty of it. Then I remembered the bonds under my arm. They would have 
to be my weapon; and if they were to serve me, they would have to be 
concealed. 

I slipped out of my triangular shadow and went up the stairs. Thanks to the 
street lights, the upstairs rooms were not too dark for me to move around. 
Around and around I went through the rooms, hunting for a place to hide the 
Liberty Bonds. 

But when suddenly a window rattied, as if from the draught created by the 
opening of an outside door somewhere, I still had the loot in my hands. 

There was nothing to do now but to chuck them out of a window and trust to 
luck. I grabbed a pillow from a bed, stripped off the white case, and dumped 
the bonds into it. Then I leaned out of an already open window and looked 
down into the night, searching for a desirable dumping place: I didn’t want the 
bonds to land on an ash-can or a pile of botdes, or anything that would make a 
racket. 



And, looking out of the window, I found a better hiding-place. The window 
opened into a narrow court, on the other side of which was a house of the same 
sort as the one I was in. That house was of the same height as this one, with a 
flat tin roof that sloped down the other way. The roof wasn’t far from me—not 
too far to chuck the pillow-case. I chucked it. It disappeared over the edge of 
the roof and crackled sofdy on the tin. 

If I had been a movie actor or something of the sort, I suppose I’d have 
followed the bonds; I suppose I’d have jumped from the sill, caught the edge of 
the roof with my fingers, swung a while, and then pulled myself up and away. 
But dangling in space doesn’t appeal to me; I preferred to face the Chinese and 
the red-head. 

Then I did another not at all heroic thing. I turned on all the lights in the 
room, lighted a cigarette (we all like to pose a lithe now and then), and sat 
down on the bed to await my capture. I might have stalked my enemies through 
the dark house, and possibly have nabbed them; but most likely I would simply 
have succeeded in getting myself shot. And I don’t like to be shot. 

The girl found me. 

She came creeping up the hall, an automatic in each hand, hesitated for an 
instant outside the door, and then came in on the jump. And when she saw me 
sitting peacefully on the side of the bed, her eyes snapped scornfully at me, as 
if I had done something mean. I suppose she thought I should have given her an 
opportunity to put lead in me. 

“I got him, Tai,” she called, and the Chinese joined us. 

“What did Hook do with the bonds?” he asked point blank. 

I grinned into his round yellow face and led my ace. 

“Why don’t you ask the girl?” 

His face showed nothing, but I imagined that his fat body stiffened a little 
within its fashionable British clothing. That encouraged me, and I went on with 
my little lie that was meant to stir things up. 

“Haven’t you rapped to it,” I asked; “that they were fixing up to ditch you?” 

“You dirty liar!” the girl screamed, and took a step toward me. 

Tai halted her with an imperative gesture. He stared through her with his 
opaque black eyes, and as he stared the blood slid out of her face. She had this 
fat yellow man on her string, right enough, but he wasn’t exactiy a harmless 
toy. 

“So that’s how it is?” he said slowly, to no one in particular. “So that’s how it 



is?” Then to me: “Where did they put the bonds?” 

The girl went close to him and her words came out tumbling over each other: 

“Here’s the truth of it, Tai, so help me God! I switched the stuff myself. Hook 
wasn’t in it. I was going to run out on both of you. I stuck them under the couch 
downstairs, but they’re not there now. That’s the God’s truth!” 

He was eager to believe her, and her words had the ring of truth to them. And 
I knew that—in love with her as he was—he’d more readily forgive her 
treachery with the bonds than he would forgive her for planning to run off with 
Hook; so I made haste to stir things up again. The old timer who said “Divide 
to conquer,” or something of the sort, knew what he was talking about. 

“Part of that is right enough,” I said. “She did stick the bonds under the couch 
—but Hook was in on it. They fixed it up between them while you were 
upstairs. He was to pick a fight with you, and during the argument she was to 
make the switch, and that is exacdy what they did.” 

I had him! 

As she wheeled savagely toward me, he stuck the muzzle of an automatic in 
her side—a smart jab that checked the angry words she was hurling at me. 

“I’ll take your guns, Elvira,” he said, and took them. 

There was a purring deadliness in his voice that made her surrender them 
without a word. 

“Where are the bonds now?” he asked me. 

I grinned. 

“I’m not with you, Tai. I’m against you.” 

He studied me with his little eyes that were like black seeds for a while, and I 
studied him; and I hoped that his studying was as fruidess as mine. 

“I don’t like violence,” he said slowly, “and I believe you are a sensible 
person. Let us traffic, my friend.” 

“You name it,” I suggested. 

“Gladly! As a basis for our bargaining, we will stipulate that you have hidden 
the bonds where they cannot be found by anyone else; and that I have you 
completely in my power, as the shilling shockers used to have it.” 

“Reasonable enough,” I said, “go on.” 

“The situation, then, is what gamblers call a standoff. Neither of us has the 
advantage. As a detective, you want us; but we have you. As thieves, we want 
the bonds; but you have them. I offer you the girl in exchange for the bonds, 
and that seems to me an equitable offer. It will give me the bonds and a chance 



to get away. It will give you no small degree of success in your task as a 
detective. Hook is dead. You will have the girl. All that will remain is to find 
me and the bonds again—by no means a hopeless task. You will have turned a 
defeat into more than half of a victory, with an excellent chance to make it a 
complete one.” 

“How do I know that you’ll give me the girl?” 

He shrugged. 

“Naturally, there can be no guarantee. But, knowing that she planned to desert 
me for the swine who lies dead below, you can’t imagine that my feelings for 
her are the most friendly. Too, if I take her with me, she will want a share in the 
loot.” 

I turned the lay-out over in my mind, and looked at it from this side and that 
and the other. 

“This is the way it looks to me,” I told him at last. “You aren’t a killer. I’ll 
come through alive no matter what happens. All right; why should I swap? You 
and the girl will be easier to find again than the bonds, and they are the most 
important part of the job anyway. I’ll hold on to them, and take my chances on 
finding you folks again. Yes, I’m playing it safe.” 

And I meant it, for the time being, at least. 

“No, I’m not a killer,” he said, very sofdy; and he smiled the first smile I had 
seen on his face. It wasn’t a pleasant smile: and there was something in it that 
made you want to shudder. “But I am other things, perhaps, of which you 
haven’t thought. But this talking is to no purpose. Elvira!” 

The girl, who had been standing a little to one side, watching us, came 
obediendy forward. 

“You will find sheets in one of the bureau drawers,” he told her. “Tear one or 
two of them into strips strong enough to tie up your friend securely.” 

The girl went to the bureau. I wrinkled my head, trying to find a not too 
disagreeable answer to the question in my mind. The answer that came first 
wasn’t nice: torture. 

Then a faint sound brought us all into tense motionlessness. 

The room we were in had two doors: one leading into the hall, the other into 
another bedroom. It was through the hall door that the faint sound had come— 
the sound of creeping feet. 

Swiftly, silendy, Tai moved backward to a position from which he could 
watch the hall door without losing sight of the girl and me—and the gun poised 



like a live thing in his fat hand was all the warning we needed to make no 
noise. 

The faint sound again, just outside the door. 

The gun in TaTs hand seemed to quiver with eagerness. 

Through the other door—the door that gave to the next room—popped Mrs. 
Quarre, an enormous cocked revolver in her thin hand. 

“Let go it, you nasty heathen,” she screeched. 

Tai dropped his pistol before he turned to face her, and he held his hands up 
high—all of which was very wise. 

Thomas Quarre came through the hall door then; he also held a cocked 
revolver—the mate of his wife’s—though, in front of his bulk, his didn’t look 
so enormously large. 

I looked at the old woman again, and found little of the friendly fragile one 
who had poured tea and chatted about the neighbors. This was a witch if there 
ever was one—a witch of the blackest, most malignant sort. Her little faded 
eyes were sharp with ferocity, her withered lips were taut in a wolfish snarl, 
and her thin body fairly quivered with hate. 

“I knew it,” she was shrilling. “I told Tom as soon as we got far enough away 
to think things over. I knew it was a frame-up! I knew this supposed detective 
was a pal of yours! I knew it was just a scheme to beat Thomas and me out of 
our shares! Well, I’ll show you, you yellow monkey! And the rest of you too! 
I’ll show the whole caboodle of you! Where are them bonds? Where are they?” 

The Chinese had recovered his poise, if he had ever lost it. 

“Our stout friend can tell you perhaps,” he said. “I was about to extract the 
information from him when you so—ah—dramatically arrived.” 

“Thomas, for goodness sakes don’t stand there dreaming,” she snapped at 
her husband, who to all appearances was still the same mild old man who had 
given me an excellent cigar. “Tie up this Chinaman! I don’t trust him an inch, 
and I won’t feel easy until he’s tied up. Tie him, up, and then we’ll see what’s to 
be done.” 

I got up from my seat on the side of the bed, and moved cautiously to a spot 
that I thought would be out of the line of fire if the thing I expected happened. 

Tai had dropped the gun that had been in his hand, but he hadn’t been 
searched. The Chinese are a thorough people; if one of them carries a gun at 
all, he usually carries two or three or more. (I remember picking up one in 
Oakland during the last tong war, who had five on him—one under each 



armpit, one on each hip, and one in his waistband.) One gun had been taken 
from Tai, and if they tried to truss him up without frisking him, there was 
likely to be fireworks. So I moved off to one side. 

Fat Thomas Quarre went phlegmatically up to the Chinese to carry out his 
wife’s orders—and bungled the job perfecdy. 

He put his bulk between Tai and the old woman’s gun. 

Tai’s hands moved. 

An automatic was in each. 

Once more Tai ran true to racial form. When a Chinese shoots, he keeps on 
shooting until his gun is empty. 

When I yanked Tai over backward by his fat throat, and slammed him to the 
floor, his guns were still barking metal; and they clicked empty as I got a knee 
on one of his arms. I didn’t take any chances. I worked on his throat until his 
eyes and tongue told me that he was out of things for a while. 

Then I looked around. 

Thomas Quarre was huddled against the bed, plainly dead, with three round 
holes in his starched white vest—holes that were brown from the closeness of 
the gun that had put them there. 

Across the room, Mrs. Quarre lay on her back. Her clothes had somehow 
setded in place around her fragile body, and death had given her once more the 
gende friendly look she had worn when I first saw her. One thin hand was on 
her bosom, covering, I found later, the two bullet-holes that were there. 

The red-haired girl Elvira was gone. 

Presendy Tai stirred, and, after taking another gun from his clothes, I helped 
him sit up. He stroked his bruised throat with one fat hand, and looked coolly 
around the room. 

“So this is how it came out?” he said. 

“Uh-huh!” 

“Where’s Elvira?” 

“Got away—for the time being.” 

He shrugged. 

“Well, you can call it a decidedly successful operation. The Quarres and 
Hook dead; the bonds and I in your hands.” 

“Not so bad,” I admitted, “but will you do me a favor?” 

“If I may.” 

“Tell me what the hell this is all about!” 



“All about?” he asked. 

“Exactly! From what you people have let me overhear, I gather that you 
pulled some sort of job in Los Angeles that netted you a hundred-thousand- 
dollars’ worth of Liberty Bonds; but I can’t remember any recent job of that 
size down there.” 

“Why, that’s preposterous!” he said with what, for him, was almost wild-eyed 
amazement. “Preposterous! Of course you know all about it!” 

“I do not! I was trying to find a young fellow named Fisher who left his 
Tacoma home in anger a week or two ago. His father wants him found on the 
quiet, so that he can come down and try to talk him into going home again. I 
was told that I might find Fisher in this block of Turk Street, and that’s what 
brought me here.” 

He didn’t believe me. He never believed me. He went to the gallows thinking 
me a liar. 

When I got out into the street again (and Turk Street was a lovely place when 
I came free into it after my evening in that house!) I bought a newspaper that 
told me most of what I wanted to know. 

A boy of twenty—a messenger in the employ of a Los Angeles stock and 
bond house—had disappeared two days before, while on his way to a bank with 
a wad of Liberty Bonds. That same night this boy and a slender girl with 
bobbed red hair had registered at a hotel in Fresno as J. M. Riordan and wife. 
The next morning the boy had been found in his room—murdered. The girl 
was gone. The bonds were gone. 

That much the paper told me. During the next few days, digging up a little 
here and a little there, I succeeded in piecing together most of the story. 

The Chinese—whose full name was Tai Choon Tau—had been the brains of 
the mob. Their game had been a variation of the always-reliable badger game. 
Tai selected the victims, and he must have been a good judge of humans, for he 
seems never to have picked a bloomer. He would pick out some youth who was 
messenger or runner for a banker or broker—one who carried either cash or 
negotiable securities in large quantities around the city. 

The girl Elvira would then make this lad, get him all fussed up over her— 
which shouldn’t have been very hard for her—and then lead him gendy around 
to running away with her and whatever he could grab in the way of his 
employer’s bonds or currency. 

Wherever they spent the first night of their flight, there Hook would appear 



—foaming at the mouth and loaded for bear. The girl would plead and tear her 
hair and so forth, trying to keep Hook—in his role of irate husband—from 
butchering the youth. Finally she would succeed, and in the end the youth 
would find himself without either girl or the fruits of his thievery. 

Sometimes he had surrendered to the police. Two we found had committed 
suicide. The Los Angeles lad had been built of tougher stuff than the others. He 
had put up a fight, and Hook had had to kill him. You can measure the girl’s 
skill in her end of the game by the fact that not one of the half dozen youths 
who had been trimmed had said the least thing to implicate her; and some of 
them had gone to great trouble to keep her out of it. 

The house in Turk Street had been the mob’s retreat, and, that it might be 
always a safe one, they had not worked their game in San Francisco. Hook and 
the girl were supposed by the neighbors to be the Quarres’ son and daughter— 
and Tai was the Chinese cook. The Quarres’ benign and respectable 
appearances had also come in handy when the mob had securities to be 
disposed of. 

The Chinese went to the gallows. We threw out the widest and finest-meshed 
of drag-nets for the red-haired girl; and we turned up girls with bobbed red 
hair by the scores. But the girl Elvira was not among them. 

I promised myself that some day.... 





THE GIRL WITH THE SILVER 

EYES 

Complete Detective Novelette 


Black Mask, June 1924 

Mr. Hammett has written some lively and unusual tales about his realistic 
detective from the Continental Detective Agency, whose name has never been 
disclosed; but for action, shrewd detective-work, sheer interest, and surprise, 

his latest, herewith, surpasses them all. 

I 

Abell jangled me into wakefulness. I rolled to the edge of my bed and reached 
for the telephone. The neat voice of the Old Man—the Continental Detective 
Agency’s San Francisco manager—came to my ears: 

“Sorry to disturb you, but you’ll have to go up to the Glenton Apartments on 
Leavenworth Street. A man named Burke Pangburn, who lives there, phoned 
me a few minutes ago asking to have someone sent up to see him at once. He 
seemed rather excited. Will you take care of it? See what he wants.” 

I said I would and, yawning, stretching and cursing Pangburn—whoever he 
was—got my fat body out of pajamas and into street clothes. 

The man who had disturbed my Sunday morning sleep—I found when I 
reached the Glenton—was a slim, white-faced person of about twenty-five, 
with big brown eyes that were red-rimmed just now from either sleeplessness 
or crying, or both. His long brown hair was rumpled when he opened the door 
to admit me; and he wore a mauve dressing-robe spotted with big jade parrots 
over wine-colored silk pajamas. 

The room into which he led me resembled an auctioneer’s establishment just 
before the sale—or maybe one of these alley tea-rooms. Fat blue vases, 



crooked red vases, lanky yellow vases, vases of various shapes and colors; 
marble statuettes, ebony statuettes, statuettes of any material; lanterns, lamps 
and candlesticks; draperies, hangings and rugs of all sorts; odds and ends of 
furniture that were all somehow queerly designed; peculiar pictures hung here 
and there in unexpected places. A hard room to feel comfortable in. 

“My fiancee,” he began immediately in a high-pitched voice that was within a 
notch of hysteria, “has disappeared! Something has happened to her! Foul play 
of some horrible sort! I want you to find her—to save her from this terrible 
thing that....” 

I followed him this far and then gave it up. A jumble of words came out of 
his mouth—“spirited away ... mysterious something ... lured into a trap”—but 
they were too disconnected for me to make anything out of them. So I stopped 
trying to understand him, and waited for him to babble himself empty of 
words. 

I have heard ordinarily reasonable men, under stress of excitement, run on 
even more crazily than this wild-eyed youth; but his dress—the parroted robe 
and gay pajamas—and his surroundings—this deliriously furnished room— 
gave him too theatrical a setting; made his words sound utterly unreal. 

He himself, when normal, should have been a rather nice-looking lad: his 
features were well spaced and, though his mouth and chin were a little 
uncertain, his broad forehead was good. But standing there listening to the 
occasional melodramatic phrase that I could pick out of the jumbled noises he 
was throwing at me, I thought that instead of parrots on his robe he should 
have had cuckoos. 

Presently he ran out of language and was holding his long, thin hands out to 
me in an appealing gesture, saying, 

“Will you?” over and over. “Will you? Will you?” 

I nodded soothingly, and noticed that tears were on his thin cheeks. 

“Suppose we begin at the beginning,” I suggested, sitting down carefully on a 
carved bench affair that didn’t look any too strong. 

“Yes! Yes!” He was standing legs apart in front of me, running his fingers 
through his hair. “The beginning. I had a letter from her every day until—” 

“That’s not the beginning,” I objected. “Who is she? What is she?” 

“She’s Jeanne Delano!” he exclaimed in surprise at my ignorance. “And she 
is my fiancee. And now she is gone, and I know that—” 

The phrases “victim of foul play,” “into a trap” and so on began to flow 



hysterically out again. 

Finally I got him quieted down and, sandwiched in between occasional 
emotional outbursts, got a story out of him that amounted to this: 

This Burke Pangburn was a poet. About two months before, he had received 
a note from a Jeanne Delano—forwarded from his publishers—praising his 
latest book of rhymes. Jeanne Delano happened to live in San Francisco, too, 
though she hadn’t known that he did. He had answered her note, and had 
received another. After a little of this they met. If she really was as beautiful as 
he claimed, then he wasn’t to be blamed for falling in love with her. But 
whether or not she was really beautiful, he thought she was, and he had fallen 
hard. 

This Delano girl had been living in San Francisco for only a little while, and 
when the poet met her she was living alone in an Ashbury Avenue apartment. 
He did not know where she came from or anything about her former life. He 
suspected—from certain indefinite suggestions and peculiarities of conduct 
which he couldn’t put in words—that there was a cloud of some sort hanging 
over the girl; that neither her past nor her present were free from difficulties. 
But he hadn’t the least idea what those difficulties might be. He hadn’t cared. He 
knew absolutely nothing about her, except that she was beautiful, and he loved 
her, and she had promised to marry him. 

Then, on the third of the month—exacdy twenty-one days before this Sunday 
morning—the girl had suddenly left San Francisco. He had received a note 
from her, by messenger. 

This note, which he showed me after I had insisted point blank on seeing it, 
read: 

Burkelove: 

Have just received a wire, and must go East on next train. Tried to get 
you on the phone, but couldn’t. Will write you as soon as I know what my 
address will be. If anything. (These two words were erased and could be 
read only with great difficulty.) Love me until I’m back with you forever. 

Your JEANNE. 


Nine days later he had received another letter from her, from Baltimore, 
Maryland. This one, which I had a still harder time getting a look at, read: 



Dearest Poet: 

It seems like two years since I have seen you, and I have a fear that it’s 
going to be between one and two months before I see you again. 

I can’t tell you now, beloved, about what brought me here. There are 
things that can’t be written. But as soon as I’m back with you, I shall tell 
you the whole wretched story. 

If anything should happen—I mean to me — you’ll go on loving me 
forever, won’t you, beloved? But that’s foolish. Nothing is going to happen. 
I’m just off the train, and tired from traveling. 

Tomorrow I shall write you a long, long letter to make up for this. 

My address here is 215 N. Strieker St. Please, Mister, at least one letter a 
day! Your own 

JEANNE. 

For nine days he had had a letter from her each day—with two on Monday to 
make up for the none on Sunday—and then her letters had stopped. And the 
daily letters he had sent to the address she gave—215 N. Strieker Street—had 
begun to come back to him, marked “Not known.” 

He had sent a telegram, and the telegraph company had informed him that its 
Baltimore office had been unable to find a Jeanne Delano at the North Strieker 
Street address. 

For three days he had waited, expecting hourly to hear from the girl, and no 
word had come. Then he had bought a ticket for Baltimore. 

“But,” he wound up, “I was afraid to go. I know she’s in some sort of trouble 
—I can feel that—but I’m a silly poet. I can’t deal with mysteries. Either I 
would find nothing at all or, if by luck I did stumble on the right track, the 
probabilities are that I would only muddle things; add fresh complications, 
perhaps endanger her life still further. I can’t go blundering at it in that fashion, 
without knowing whether I am helping or harming her. It’s a task for an expert 
in that sort of thing. So I thought of your agency. You’ll be careful, won’t you? 
It may be—I don’t know—that she won’t want assistance. It may be that you can 
help her without her knowing anything about it. You are accustomed to that sort 
of thing; you can do it, can’t you?” 


II 



I turned the job over and over in my mind before answering him. The two 
great bugaboos of a reputable detective agency are the persons who bring in a 
crooked plan or a piece of divorce work all dressed up in the garb of a 
legitimate operation, and the irresponsible person who is laboring under wild 
and fanciful delusions—who wants a dream run out. 

This poet—sitting opposite me now twining his long, white fingers 
nervously together—was, I thought, sincere; but I wasn’t so sure of his sanity. 

“Mr. Pangburn,” I said after a while, “I’d like to handle this thing for you, but 
I’m not sure that I can. The Continental is rather strict, and, while I believe this 
thing is on the level, still I am only a hired man and have to go by the rules. 
Now if you could give us the endorsement of some firm or person of standing 
—a reputable lawyer, for instance, or any legally responsible party—we’d be 
glad to go ahead with the work. Otherwise, I am afraid—” 

“But I know she’s in danger!” he broke out. “I know that— And I can’t be 
advertising her plight—airing her affairs—to everyone.” 

“I’m sorry, but I can’t touch it unless you can give me some such 
endorsement.” I stood up. “But you can find plenty of detective agencies that 
aren’t so particular.” 

His mouth worked like a small boy’s, and he caught his lower lip between his 
teeth. For a moment I thought he was going to burst into tears. But instead he 
said slowly: 

“I dare say you are right. Suppose I refer you to my brother-in-law, Roy 
Axford. Will his word be sufficient?” 

“Yes.” 

Roy Axford—R. F. Axford—was a mining man who had a finger in at least 
half of the big business enterprises of the Pacific Coast; and his word on 
anything was commonly considered good enough for anybody. 

“If you can get in touch with him now,” I said, “and arrange for me to see 
him today, I can get started without much delay.” 

Pangburn crossed the room and dug a telephone out from among a heap of 
his ornaments. Within a minute or two he was talking to someone whom he 
called “Rita.” 

“Is Roy home? ... Will he be home this afternoon? ... No, you can give him 
a message for me, though. ... Tell him I’m sending a gendeman up to see him 
this afternoon on a personal matter—personal with me—and that I’ll be very 
grateful if he’ll do what I want. ... Yes. ... You’ll find out, Rita. ... It isn’t a 



thing to talk about over the phone.... Yes, thanks!” 

He pushed the telephone back into its hiding place and turned to me. 

“He’ll be at home until two o’clock. Tell him what I told you and if he seems 
doubtful, have him call me up. You’ll have to tell him the whole thing; he 
doesn’t know anything at all about Miss Delano.” 

“All right. Before I go, I want a description of her.” 

“She’s beautiful!” he exclaimed. “The most beautiful woman in the world!” 
That would look nice on a reward circular. 

“That isn’t exacdy what I want,” I told him. “How old is she?” 

“Twenty-two.” 

“Height?” 

“About five feet eight inches, or possibly nine.” 

“Slender, medium or plump?” 

“She’s inclined toward slenderness, but she—” 

There was a note of enthusiasm in his voice that made me fear he was about 
to make a speech, so I cut him off with another question. 

“What color hair?” 

“Brown—so dark that it’s almost black—and it’s soft and thick and—” 

“Yes, yes. Long or bobbed?” 

“Long and thick and—” 

“What color eyes?” 

“You’ve seen shadows on polished silver when—” 

I wrote down grey eyes and hurried on with the interrogation. 

“Complexion?” 

“Perfect!” 

“Uh-huh. But is it light, or dark, or florid, or sallow, or what?” 

“Fair.” 

“Face oval, or square, or long and thin, or what shape?” 

“Oval.” 

“What shaped nose? Large, small, turned-up—” 

“Small and regular!” There was a touch of indignation in his voice. 

“How did she dress? Fashionably? And did she favor bright or quiet colors?” 
“Beaut—” And then as I opened my mouth to head him off he came down to 
earth with: 

“Very quiedy—usually dark blues and browns.” 

“What jewelry did she wear?” 



“I’ve never seen her wear any.” 

“Any scars, or moles?” The horrified look on his white face urged me on to 
give him a full shot. “Or warts, or deformities that you know?” 

He was speechless, but he managed to shake his head. 

“Have you a photograph of her?” 

“Yes, I’ll show you.” 

He bounded to his feet, wound his way through the room’s excessive 
furnishings and out through a curtained doorway. Immediately he was back 
with a large photograph in a carved ivory frame. It was one of these artistic 
photographs—a thing of shadows and hazy outiines—not much good for 
identification purposes. She was beautiful—right enough—but that meant 
nothing; that’s the purpose of an artistic photograph. 

“This the only one you have?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’ll have to borrow it, but I’ll get it back to you as soon as I have my copies 
made.” 

“No! No!” he protested against having his ladylove’s face given to a lot of 
gumshoes. “That would be terrible!” 

I finally got it, but it cost me more words than I like to waste on an incidental. 

“I want to borrow a couple of her letters, or something in her writing, too,” I 
said. 

“For what?” 

“To have photostatic copies made. Handwriting specimens come in handy— 
give you something to go over hotel registers with. Then, even if going under 
fictitious names, people now and then write notes and make memorandums.” 

We had another batde, out of which I came with three envelopes and two 
meaningless sheets of paper, all bearing the girl’s angular writing. 

“She have much money?” I asked, when the disputed photograph and 
handwriting specimens were safely tucked away in my pocket. 

“I don’t know. It’s not the sort of thing that one would pry into. She wasn’t 
poor; that is, she didn’t have to practice any petty economies; but I haven’t the 
faintest idea either as to the amount of her income or its source. She had an 
account at the Golden Gate Trust Company, but naturally I don’t know anything 
about its size.” 

“Many friends here?” 

“That’s another thing I don’t know. I think she knew a few people here, but I 



don’t know who they were. You see, when we were together we never talked 
about anything but ourselves. You know what I mean: there was nothing we 
were interested in but each other. We were simply—” 

“Can’t you even make a guess at where she came from, who she was?” 

“No. Those things didn’t matter to me. She was Jeanne Delano, and that was 
enough for me.” 

“Did you and she ever have any financial interests in common? I mean, was 
there ever any transaction in money or other valuables in which both of you 
were interested?” 

What I meant, of course, was had she got into him for a loan, or had she sold 
him something, or got money out of him in any other way. 

He jumped to his feet, and his face went fog-grey. Then he sat down again— 
slumped down—and blushed scarlet. 

“Pardon me,” he said thickly. “You didn’t know her, and of course you must 
look at the thing from all angles. No, there was nothing like that. I’m afraid 
you are going to waste time if you are going to work on the theory that she 
was an adventuress. There was nothing like that! She was a girl with something 
terrible hanging over her; something that called her to Baltimore suddenly; 
something that has taken her away from me. Money? What could money have 
to do with it? I love her!” 


Ill 

R. F. Axford received me in an office-like room in his Russian Hill residence: 
a big blond man, whose forty-eight or -nine years had not blurred the oudines 
of an athlete’s body. A big, full-blooded man with the manner of one whose 
self-confidence is complete and not altogether unjustified. 

“What’s our Burke been up to now?” he asked amusedly when I told him who 
I was. His voice was a pleasant vibrant bass. 

I didn’t give him all the details. 

“He was engaged to marry a Jeanne Delano, who went East about three weeks 
ago and then suddenly disappeared. He knows very little about her; thinks 
something has happened to her; and wants her found.” 

“Again?” His shrewd blue eyes twinkled. “And to a Jeanne this time! She’s 
the fifth within a year, to my knowledge, and no doubt I missed one or two who 



were current while I was in Hawaii. But where do I come in?” 

“I asked him for responsible endorsement. I think he’s all right, but he isn’t, 
in the strictest sense, a responsible person. He referred me to you.” 

“You’re right about his not being, in the strictest sense, a responsible 
person.” The big man screwed up his eyes and mouth in thought for a moment. 
Then: “Do you think that something has really happened to the girl? Or is 
Burke imagining things?” 

“I don’t know. I thought it was a dream at first. But in a couple of her letters 
there are hints that something was wrong.” 

“You might go ahead and find her then,” Axford said. “I don’t suppose any 
harm will come from letting him have his Jeanne back. It will at least give him 
something to think about for a while.” 

“I have your word for it then, Mr. Axford, that there will be no scandal or 
anything of the sort connected with the affair?” 

“Assuredly! Burke is all right, you know. It’s simply that he is spoiled. He has 
been in rather delicate health all his life; and then he has an income that suffices 
to keep him modesdy, with a little over to bring out books of verse and buy 
doo-daws for his rooms. He takes himself a little too solemnly—is too much 
the poet—but he’s sound at bottom.” 

“I’ll go ahead with it, then,” I said, getting up. “By the way, the girl has an 
account at the Golden Gate Trust Company, and I’d like to find out as much 
about it as possible, especially where her money came from. Clement, the 
cashier, is a model of caution when it comes to giving out information about 
depositors. If you could put in a word for me it would make my way 
smoother.” 

“Be glad to.” 

He wrote a couple of lines across the back of a card and gave it to me; and, 
promising to call on him if I needed further assistance, I left. 

IV 

I telephoned Pangburn that his brother-in-law had given the job his approval. I 
sent a wire to the agency’s Baltimore branch, giving what information I had. 
Then I went up to Ashbury Avenue, to the apartment house in which the girl 
had lived. 



The manager—an immense Mrs. Clute in rustling black—knew little, if any, 
more about the girl than Pangburn. The girl had lived there for two and a half 
months; she had had occasional callers, but Pangburn was the only one that the 
manager could describe to me. The girl had given up the apartment on the third 
of the month, saying that she had been called East, and she had asked the 
manager to hold her mail until she sent her new address. Ten days later Mrs. 
Clute had received a card from the girl instructing her to forward her mail to 
215 N. Strieker Street, Baltimore, Maryland. There had been no mail to 
forward. 

The single thing of importance that I learned at the apartment house was that 
the girl’s two trunks had been taken away by a green transfer truck. Green was 
the color used by one of the city’s largest transfer companies. 

I went then to the office of this transfer company, and found a friendly clerk 
on duty. (A detective, if he is wise, takes pains to make and keep as many 
friends as possible among transfer company, express company and railroad 
employees.) I left the office with a memorandum of the transfer company’s 
check numbers and the Ferry baggage-room to which the two trunks had been 
taken. 

At the Ferry Building, with this information, it didn’t take me many minutes 
to learn that the trunks had been checked to Baltimore. I sent another wire to the 
Baltimore branch, giving the railroad check numbers. 

Sunday was well into night by this time, so I knocked off and went home. 

V 

Half an hour before the Golden Gate Trust Company opened for business the 
next morning I was inside, talking to Clement, the cashier. All the traditional 
caution and conservatism of bankers rolled together wouldn’t be one-two-three 
to the amount usually displayed by this plump, white-haired old man. But one 
look at Axford’s card, with “Please give the bearer all possible assistance ” 
inked across the back of it, made Clement even eager to help me. 

“You have, or have had, an account here in the name of Jeanne Delano,” I 
said. “I’d like to know as much as possible about it: to whom she drew checks, 
and to what amounts; but especially all you can tell me about where her money 
came from.” 



He stabbed one of the pearl buttons on his desk with a pink finger, and a lad 
with polished yellow hair oozed silendy into the room. The cashier scribbled 
with a pencil on a piece of paper and gave it to the noiseless youth, who 
disappeared. Presently he was back, laying a handful of papers on the cashier’s 
desk. 

Clement looked through the papers and then up at me. 

“Miss Delano was introduced here by Mr. Burke Pangburn on the sixth of last 
month, and opened an account with eight hundred and fifty dollars in cash. She 
made the following deposits after that: four hundred dollars on the tenth; two 
hundred and fifty on the twenty-first; three hundred on the twenty-sixth; two 
hundred on the thirtieth; and twenty thousand dollars on the second of this 
month. All of these deposits except the last were made with cash. The last one 
was a check—which I have here.” 

He handed it to me: a Golden Gate Trust Company check. 

Pay to the order of Jeanne Delano, twenty thousand dollars. 

(Signed) BURKE PANGBURN. 


It was dated the second of the month. 

“Burke Pangburn!” I exclaimed, a lithe stupidly. “Was it usual for him to 
draw checks to that amount?” 

“I think not. But we shall see.” 

He stabbed the pearl button again, ran his pencil across another slip of paper, 
and the youth with the polished yellow hair made a noiseless entrance, exit, 
entrance, and exit. 

The cashier looked through the fresh batch of papers that had been brought 
to him. 

“On the first of the month, Mr. Pangburn deposited twenty thousand dollars— 
a check against Mr. Axford’s account here.” 

“Now how about Miss Delano’s withdrawals?” I asked. 

He picked up the papers that had to do with her account again. 

“Her statement and canceled checks for last month haven’t been delivered to 
her yet. Everything is here. A check for eighty-five dollars to the order of H. K. 
Clute on the fifteenth of last month; one ‘to cash’ for three hundred dollars on 
the twentieth, and another of the same kind for one hundred dollars on the 
twenty-fifth. Both of these checks were apparendy cashed here by her. On the 



third of this month she closed out her account, with a check to her own order 
for twenty-one thousand, five hundred and fifteen dollars.” 

“And that check?” 

“Was cashed here by her.” 

I lighted a cigarette, and let these figures drift around in my head. None of 
them—except those that were fixed to Pangburn’s and Axford’s signatures— 
seemed to be of any value to me. The Clute check—the only one the girl had 
drawn in anyone else’s favor—had almost certainly been for rent. 

“This is the way of it,” I summed up aloud. “On the first of the month, 
Pangburn deposited Axford’s check for twenty thousand dollars. The next day 
he gave a check to that amount to Miss Delano, which she deposited. On the 
following day she closed her account, taking between twenty-one and twenty- 
two thousand dollars in currency.” 

“Exacdy,” the cashier said. 


VI 

Before going up to the Glenton Apartments to find out why Pangburn hadn’t 
come clean with me about the twenty thousand dollars, I dropped in at the 
agency, to see if any word had come from Baltimore. One of the clerks had 
just finished decoding a telegram. 

It read: 

Baggage arrived Mt. Royal Station on eighth. Taken away same day. 

Unable to trace. 215 North Strieker Street is Baltimore Orphan Asylum. 

Girl not known there. Continuing our efforts to find her. 

The Old Man came in from luncheon as I was leaving. I went back into his 
office with him for a couple of minutes. 

“Did you see Pangburn?” he asked. 

“Yes. I’m working on his job now—but I think it’s a bust.” 

“What is it?” 

“Pangburn is R. F. Axford’s brother-in-law. He met a girl a couple of months 
ago, and fell for her. She sizes up as a worker. He doesn’t know anything about 
her. The first of the month he got twenty thousand dollars from his brother-in- 
law and passed it over to the girl. She blew, telling him she had been called to 



Baltimore, and giving him a phoney address that turns out to be an orphan 
asylum. She sent her trunks to Baltimore, and sent him some letters from there 
—but a friend could have taken care of the baggage and could have remailed 
her letters for her. Of course, she would have needed a ticket to check the 
trunks on, but in a twenty-thousand-dollar game that would be a small expense. 
Pangburn held out on me; he didn’t tell me a word about the money. Ashamed 
of being easy pickings, I reckon. I’m going to the bat with him on it now.” 

The Old Man smiled his mild smile that might mean anything, and I left. 

VII 

Ten minutes of ringing Pangburn’s bell brought no answer. The elevator boy 
told me he thought Pangburn hadn’t been in all night. I put a note in his box and 
went down to the railroad company’s offices, where I arranged to be notified if 
an unused Baltimore-San Francisco ticket was turned in for redemption. 

That done, I went up to the Chronicle office and searched the files for 
weather conditions during the past month, making a memorandum of four 
dates upon which it had rained steadily day and night. I carried my 
memorandum to the offices of the three largest taxicab companies. 

That was a trick that had worked well for me before. The girl’s apartment 
was some distance from the street car line, and I was counting upon her having 
gone out—or having had a caller—on one of those rainy dates. In either case, 
it was very likely that she—or her caller—had left in a taxi in preference to 
walking through the rain to the car line. The taxicab companies’ daily records 
would show any calls from her address, and the fares’ destinations. 

The ideal trick, of course, would have been to have the records searched for 
the full extent of the girl’s occupancy of the apartment; but no taxicab company 
would stand for having that amount of work thrust upon them, unless it was a 
matter of life and death. It was difficult enough for me to persuade them to turn 
clerks loose on the four days I had selected. 

I called up Pangburn again after I left the last taxicab office, but he was not at 
home. I called up Axford’s residence, thinking that the poet might have spent 
the night there, but was told that he had not. 

Late that afternoon I got my copies of the girl’s photograph and handwriting, 
and put one of each in the mail for Baltimore. Then I went around to the three 



taxicab companies’ offices and got my reports. Two of them had nothing for 
me. The third’s records showed two calls from the girl’s apartment. 

On one rainy afternoon a taxi had been called, and one passenger had been 
taken to the Glenton Apartments. That passenger, obviously, was either the girl 
or Pangburn. At half-past twelve one night another call had come in, and this 
passenger had been taken to the Marquis Hotel. 

The driver who had answered this second call remembered it indistincdy 
when I questioned him, but he thought that his fare had been a man. I let the 
matter rest there for the time; the Marquis isn’t a large hotel as San Francisco 
hotels go, but it is too large to make canvassing its guests for the one I wanted 
practicable. 

I spent the evening trying to reach Pangburn, with no success. At eleven 
o’clock I called up Axford, and asked him if he had any idea where I might 
find his brother-in-law. 

“Haven’t seen him for several days,” the millionaire said. “He was supposed 
to come up for dinner last night, but didn’t. My wife tried to reach him by 
phone a couple times today, but couldn’t.” 

VIII 

The next morning I called Pangburn’s apartment before I got out of bed, and 
got no answer. Then I telephoned Axford and made an appointment for ten 
o’clock at his office. 

“I don’t know what he’s up to now,” Axford said good-naturedly when I told 
him that Pangburn had apparendy been away from his apartment since Sunday, 
“and I suppose there’s small chance of guessing. Our Burke is nothing if not 
erratic. How are you progressing with your search for the damsel in distress?” 

“Far enough to convince me that she isn’t in a whole lot of distress. She got 
twenty thousand dollars from your brother-in-law the day before she 
vanished.” 

“Twenty thousand dollars from Burke? She must be a wonderful girl! But 
wherever did he get that much money?” 

“From you.” 

Axford’s muscular body straightened in his chair. 

“From me?” 



“Yes—your check.” 

“He did not.” 

There was nothing argumentative in his voice; it simply stated a fact. 

“You didn’t give him a check for twenty thousand dollars on the first of the 
month?” 

“No.” 

“Then,” I suggested, “perhaps we’d better take a run over to the Golden Gate 
Trust Company.” 

Ten minutes later we were in Clement’s office. 

“I’d like to see my cancelled checks,” Axford told the cashier. 

The youth with the polished yellow hair brought them in presendy—a thick 
wad of them—and Axford ran rapidly through them until he found the one he 
wanted. He studied that one for a long while, and when he looked up at me he 
shook his head slowly but with finality. 

“I’ve never seen it before.” 

Clement mopped his head with a white handkerchief, and tried to pretend that 
he wasn’t burning up with curiosity and fears that his bank had been gypped. 

The millionaire turned the check over and looked at the endorsement. 

“Deposited by Burke,” he said in the voice of one who talks while he thinks 
of something entirely different, “on the first.” 

“Could we talk to the teller who took in the twenty-thousand-dollar check that 
Miss Delano deposited?” I asked Clement. 

He pressed one of his desk’s pearl buttons with a fumbling pink finger, and in 
a minute or two a little sallow man with a hairless head came in. 

“Do you remember taking a check for twenty thousand from Miss Jeanne 
Delano a few weeks ago?” I asked him. 

“Yes, sir! Yes, sir! Perfecdy.” 

“Just what do you remember about it?” 

“Well, sir, Miss Delano came to my window with Mr. Burke Pangburn. It was 
his check. I thought it was a large check for him to be drawing, but the 
bookkeepers said he had enough money in his account to cover it. They stood 
there—Miss Delano and Mr. Pangburn—talking and laughing while I entered 
the deposit in her book, and then they left, and that was all.” 

“This check,” Axford said slowly, after the teller had gone back to his cage, 
“is a forgery. But I shall make it good, of course. That ends the matter, Mr. 
Clement, and there must be no more to-do about it.” 



“Certainly, Mr. Axford. Certainly.” 

Clement was all enormously relieved smiles and head-noddings, with this 
twenty-thousand-dollar load lifted from his bank’s shoulders. 

Axford and I left the bank then and got into his coupe, in which we had come 
from his office. But he did not immediately start the engine. He sat for a while 
staring at the traffic of Montgomery Street with unseeing eyes. 

“I want you to find Burke,” he said presendy, and there was no emotion of 
any sort in his bass voice. “I want you to find him without risking the least 
whisper of scandal. If my wife knew of all this— She mustn’t know. She thinks 
her brother is a choice morsel. I want you to find him for me. The girl doesn’t 
matter any more, but I suppose that where you find one you will find the other. 
I’m not interested in the money, and I don’t want you to make any special 
attempt to recover that; it could hardly be done, I’m afraid, without publicity. I 
want you to find Burke before he does something else.” 

“If you want to avoid the wrong kind of publicity,” I said, “your best bet is to 
spread the right kind first. Let’s advertise him as missing, fill the papers up 
with his pictures and so forth. They’ll play him up strong. He’s your brother- 
in-law and he’s a poet. We can say that he has been ill—you told me that he had 
been in delicate health all his life—and that we fear he has dropped dead 
somewhere or is suffering under some mental derangement. There will be no 
necessity of mentioning the girl or the money, and our explanation may keep 
people—especially your wife—from guessing the truth when the fact that he is 
missing leaks out. It’s bound to leak out somehow.” 

He didn’t like my idea at first, but I finally won him over. 

We went up to Pangburn’s apartment then, easily securing admittance on 
Axford’s explanation that we had an engagement with him and would wait there 
for him. I went through the rooms inch by inch, prying into each hole and 
hollow and crack; reading everything that was written anywhere, even down to 
his manuscripts; and I found nothing that threw any light on his disappearance. 

I helped myself to his photographs—pocketing five of the dozen or more that 
were there. Axford did not think that any of the poet’s bags or trunks were 
missing from the pack-room. I did not find his Golden Gate Trust Company 
deposit book. 

I spent the rest of the day loading the newspapers up with what we wished 
them to have; and they gave my ex-client one grand spread: first-page stuff 
with photographs and all possible trimmings. Anyone in San Francisco who 



didn’t know that Burke Pangburn—brother-in-law of R. F. Axford and author 
of Sandpatches and Other Verse —was missing, either couldn’t read or 
wouldn’t. 


IX 

This advertising brought results. By the following morning, reports were 
rolling in from all directions, from dozens of people who had seen the missing 
poet in dozens of places. A few of these reports looked promising—or at least 
possible—but the majority were ridiculous on their faces. 

I came back to the agency from running out one that had—until run out— 
looked good, to find a note on my desk asking me to call up Axford. 

“Can you come down, to my office now?” he asked when I got him on the 
wire. 

There was a lad of twenty-one or -two with Axford when I was ushered into 
his office: a narrow-chested, dandified lad of the sporting clerk type. 

“This is Mr. Fall, one of my employees,” Axford told me. “He says he saw 
Burke Sunday night.” 

“Where?” I asked Fall. 

“Going into a roadhouse near Halfmoon Bay.” 

“Sure it was him?” 

“Absolutely! I’ve seen him come in here to Mr. Axford’s office to know him. 
It was him all right.” 

“How’d you come to see him?” 

“I was coming up from further down the shore with some friends, and we 
stopped in at the roadhouse to get something to eat. As we were leaving, a car 
drove up and Mr. Pangburn and a girl or woman—I didn’t notice her 
particularly—got out and went inside. I didn’t think anything of it until I saw in 
the paper last night that he hadn’t been seen since Sunday. So then I thought to 
myself that—” 

“What roadhouse was this?” I cut in, not being interested in his mental 
processes. 

“The White Shack.” 

“About what time?” 

“Somewhere between eleven-thirty and midnight, I guess.” 



“He see you?” 

“No. I was already in our car when he drove up. I don’t think he’d know me 
anyway.” 

“What did the woman look like?” 

“I don’t know. I didn’t see her face, and I can’t remember how she was 
dressed or even if she was short or tall.” 

That was all Fall could tell me. 

We shooed him out of the office, and I used Axford’s telephone to call up 
“Wop” Healey’s dive in North Beach and leave word that when “Porky” Grout 
came in he was to call up “Jack.” That was a standing arrangement by which I 
got word to Porky whenever I wanted to see him, without giving anybody a 
chance to tumble to the connection between us. 

“Know the White Shack?” I asked Axford, when I was through phoning. 

“I know where it is, but I don’t know anything about it.” 

“Well, it’s a tough hole. Run by ‘Tin-Star’ Joplin, an ex-yegg who invested 
his winnings in the place when Prohibition made the roadhouse game good. He 
makes more money now than he ever heard of in his piking safe-ripping days. 
Retailing liquor is a sideline with him; his real profit comes from acting as a 
relay station for the booze that comes through Halfmoon Bay for points 
beyond; and the dope is that half the booze put ashore by the Pacific rum fleet 
is put ashore in Halfmoon Bay. 

“The White Shack is a tough hole, and it’s no place for your brother-in-law 
to be hanging around. I can’t go down there myself without stirring things up; 
Joplin and I are old friends. But I’ve got a man I can put in there for a few 
nights. Pangburn may be a regular visitor, or he may even be staying there. He 
wouldn’t be the first one Joplin had ever let hide-out there. I’ll put this man of 
mine in the place for a week, anyway, and see what he can find.” 

“It’s all in your hands,” Axford said. “Find Burke without scandal—that’s all 
I ask.” 


X 

From Axford’s office I went straight to my rooms, left the outer door 
unlocked, and sat down to wait for Porky Grout. I had waited an hour and a 
half when he pushed the door open and came in. 



“’Lo! How’s tricks?” 

He swaggered to a chair, leaned back in it, put his feet on the table and 
reached for a pack of cigarettes that lay there. 

That was Porky Grout. A pasty-faced man in his thirties, neither large nor 
small, always dressed flashily—even if sometimes dirtily—and trying to hide 
an enormous cowardice behind a swaggering carriage, a blustering habit of 
speech, and an exaggerated pretense of self-assurance. 

But I had known him for three years; so now I crossed the room and pushed 
his feet roughly off the table, almost sending him over backward. 

“What’s the idea?” He came to his feet, crouching and snarling. “Where do 
you get that stuff? Do you want a smack in the—” 

I took a step toward him. He sprang away, across the room. 

“Aw, I didn’t mean nothin’. I was only kiddin’!” 

“Shut up and sit down,” I advised him. 

I had known this Porky Grout for three years, and had been using him for 
nearly that long, and I didn’t know a single thing that could be said in his favor. 
He was a coward. He was a liar. He was a thief, and a hophead. He was a traitor 
to his kind and, if not watched, to his employers. A nice bird to deal with! But 
detecting is a hard business, and you use whatever tools come to hand. This 
Porky was an effective tool if handled right, which meant keeping your hand 
on his throat all the time and checking up every piece of information he 
brought in. 

His cowardice was—for my purpose—his greatest asset. It was notorious 
throughout the criminal Coast; and though nobody—crook or not—could 
possibly think him a man to be trusted, nevertheless he was not actually 
distrusted. Most of his fellows thought him too much the coward to be 
dangerous; they thought he would be afraid to betray them; afraid of the 
summary vengeance that crookdom visits upon the squealer. But they didn’t 
take into account Porky’s gift for convincing himself that he was a lion-hearted 
fellow, when no danger was near. So he went freely where he desired and 
where I sent him, and brought me otherwise unobtainable bits of information 
upon matters in which I was interested. 

For nearly three years I had used him with considerable success, paying him 
well, and keeping him under my heel. Informant was the polite word that 
designated him in my reports; the underworld has even less lovely names than 
the common stool-pigeon to denote his kind. 



“I have a job for you,” I told him, now that he was seated again, with his feet 
on the floor. 

His loose mouth twitched up at the left corner, pushing that eye into a 
knowing squint. 

“I thought so.” 

He always says something like that. 

“I want you to go down to Halfmoon Bay and stick around Tin-Star Joplin’s 
joint for a few nights. Here are two photos”—sliding one of Pangburn and one 
of the girl across the table. “Their names and descriptions are written on the 
backs. I want to know if either of them shows up down there, what they’re 
doing, and where they’re hanging out. It may be that Tin-Star is covering them 
up.” 

Porky was looking knowingly from one picture to the other. 

“I think I know this guy,” he said out of the corner of his mouth that twitches. 

That’s another thing about Porky. You can’t mention a name or give a 
description that won’t bring that same remark, even though you make them up. 

“Here’s some money.” I slid some bills across the table. “If you’re down 
there more than a couple of nights, I’ll get some more to you. Keep in touch 
with me, either over this phone or the under-cover one at the office. And— 
remember this—lay off the stuff! If I come down there and find you all snowed 
up, I promise that I’ll tip Joplin off to you.” 

He had finished counting the money by now—there wasn’t a whole lot to 
count—and he threw it contemptuously back on the table. 

“Save that for newspapers,” he sneered. “How am I goin’ to get anywheres if 
I can’t spend no money in the joint?” 

“That’s plenty for a couple of days’ expenses; you’ll probably knock back 
half of it. If you stay longer than a couple of days, I’ll get more to you. And 
you get your pay when the job is done, and not before.” 

He shook his head and got up. 

“I’m tired of pikin’ along with you. You can turn your own jobs. I’m 
through!” 

“If you don’t get down to Halfmoon Bay tonight, you are through,” I assured 
him, letting him get out of the threat whatever he liked. 

After a little while, of course, he took the money and left. The dispute over 
expense money was simply a preliminary that went with every job I sent him 
out on. 



XI 


After Porky had cleared out, I leaned back in my chair and burned half a dozen 
Fatimas over the job. The girl had gone first with the twenty thousand dollars, 
and then the poet had gone; and both had gone, whether permanendy or not, to 
the White Shack. On its face, the job was an obvious affair. The girl had given 
Pangburn the work to the extent of having him forge a check against his 
brother-in-law’s account; and then, after various moves whose value I couldn’t 
determine at the time, they had gone into hiding together. 

There were two loose ends to be taken care of. One of them—the finding of 
the confederate who had mailed the letters to Pangburn and who had taken care 
of the girl’s baggage—was in the Baltimore branch’s hands. The other was: 
Who had ridden in the taxicab that I had traced from the girl’s apartment to the 
Marquis Hotel? 

That might not have any bearing upon the job, or it might. Suppose I could 
find a connection between the Marquis Hotel and the White Shack. That would 
make a completed chain of some sort. I searched the back of the telephone 
directory and found the roadhouse number. Then I went up to the Marquis 
Hotel. 

The girl on duty at the hotel switchboard, when I got there, was one with 
whom I had done business before. 

“Who’s been calling Halfmoon Bay numbers?” I asked her. 

“My God!” She leaned back in her chair and ran a pink hand gendy over the 
front of her rigidly waved red hair. “I got enough to do without remembering 
every call that goes through. This ain’t a boarding-house. We have more’n one 
call a week.” 

“You don’t have many Halfmoon Bay calls,” I insisted, leaning an elbow on 
the counter and letting a folded five-spot peep out between the fingers of one 
hand. “You ought to remember any you’ve had lately.” 

“I’ll see,” she sighed, as if willing to do her best on a hopeless task. 

She ran through her tickets. 

“Here’s one—from room 522, a couple weeks ago.” 

“What number was called?” 

“Halfmoon Bay 51.” 



That was the roadhouse number. I passed over the five-spot. 

“Is 522 a permanent guest?” 

“Yes. Mr. Kilcourse. He’s been here three or four months.” 

“What is he?” 

“I don’t know. A perfect gendeman, if you ask me.” 

“That’s nice. What does he look like?” 

“Tall and elegant.” 

“Be yourself,” I pleaded. “What does he look like?” 

“He’s a young man, but his hair is turning gray. He’s dark and handsome. 
Looks like a movie actor.” 

“Bull Montana?” I asked, as I moved off toward the desk. 

The key to 522 was in its place in the rack. I sat down where I could keep an 
eye on it. Perhaps an hour later a clerk took it out and gave it to a man who did 
look somewhat like an actor. He was a man of thirty or so, with dark skin, and 
dark hair that showed grey around the ears. He stood a good six feet of 
fashionably dressed slenderness. 

Carrying the key, he disappeared into an elevator. 

I called up the agency then and asked the Old Man to send Dick Foley over. 
Ten minutes later Dick arrived. He’s a little shrimp of a Canadian—there isn’t a 
hundred and ten pounds of him—who is the smoothest shadow I’ve ever seen, 
and I’ve seen most of them. 

“I have a bird in here I want tailed,” I told Dick. “His name is Kilcourse and 
he’s in room 522. Stick around outside, and I’ll give you the spot on him.” 

I went back to the lobby and waited some more. 

At eight o’clock Kilcourse came down and left the hotel. I went after him for 
half a block—far enough to turn him over to Dick—and then went home, so 
that I would be within reach of a telephone if Porky Grout tried to get in touch 
with me. No call came from him that night. 

XII 

When I arrived at the agency the next morning, Dick was waiting for me. 

“What luck?” I asked. 

“Damndest!” The little Canadian talks like a telegram when his peace of mind 
is disturbed, and just now he was decidedly peevish. “Took me two blocks. 



Shook me. Only taxi in sight.” 

“Think he made you?” 

“No. Wise head. Playing safe.” 

“Try him again, then. Better have a car handy, in case he tries the same trick 
again.” 

My telephone jingled as Dick was going out. It was Porky Grout, talking 
over the agency’s unlisted line. 

“Turn up anything?” I asked. 

“Plenty,” he bragged. 

“Good! Are you in town?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’ll meet you in my rooms in twenty minutes,” I said. 

The pasty-faced informant was fairly bloated with pride in himself when he 
came through the door I had left unlocked for him. His swagger was almost a 
cake-walk; and the side of his mouth that twitches was twisted into a knowing 
leer that would have fit a Solomon. 

“I knocked it over for you, kid,” he boasted. “Nothin’ to it—for me! I went 
down there and talked to ever’body that knowed anything, seen ever’thing 
there was to see, and put the X-ray on the whole dump. I made a—” 

“Uh-huh,” I interrupted. “Congratulations and so forth. But just what did you 
turn up?” 

“Now le’me tell you.” He raised a dirty hand in a traffic-cop sort of gesture, 
and blew a stream of cigarette smoke at the ceiling. “Don’t crowd me. I’ll give 
you all the dope.” 

“Sure,” I said. “I know. You’re great, and I’m lucky to have you to knock off 
my jobs for me, and all that! But is Pangburn down there?” 

“I’m gettin’ around to that. I went down there and—” 

“Did you see Pangburn?” 

“As I was sayin’, I went down there and—” 

“Porky,” I said, “I don’t give a damn what you did! Did you see Pangburn?” 

“Yes. I seen him.” 

“Fine! Now what did you see?” 

“He’s camping down there with Tin-Star. Him and the broad that you give me 
a picture of are both there. She’s been there a month. I didn’t see her, but one of 
the waiters told me about her. I seen Pangburn myself. They don’t show 
themselves much—stick back in Tin-Star’s part of the joint—where he lives— 



most of the time. Pangburn’s been there since Sunday. I went down there and 

“Learn who the girl is? Or anything about what they’re up to?” 

“No. I went down there and—” 

“All right! Went down there again tonight. Call me up as soon as you know 
positively Pangburn is there—that he hasn’t gone out. Don’t make any 
mistakes. I don’t want to come down there and scare them up on a false alarm. 
Use the agency’s under-cover line, and just tell whoever answers that you 
won’t be in town until late. That’ll mean that Pangburn is there; and it’ll let you 
call up from Joplin’s without giving the play away.” 

“I got to have more dough,” he said, as he got up. “It costs—” 

“I’ll file your application,” I promised. “Now beat it, and let me hear from 
you tonight, the minute you’re sure Pangburn is there.” 

Then I went up to Axford’s office. 

“I think I have a line on him,” I told the millionaire. “I hope to have him 
where you can talk to him tonight. My man says he was at the White Shack last 
night, and is probably living there. If he’s there tonight, I’ll take you down, if 
you want.” 

“Why can’t we go now?” 

“No. The place is too dead in the daytime for my man to hang around without 
making himself conspicuous, and I don’t want to take any chances on either 
you or me showing ourselves there until we’re sure we’re coming face to face 
with Pangburn.” 

“What do you want me to do then?” 

“Have a fast car ready tonight, and be ready to start as soon as I get word to 
you.” 

“Righto. I’ll be at home after five-thirty. Phone me as soon as you’re ready to 
go, and I’ll pick you up.” 


XIII 

At nine-thirty that evening I was sitting beside Axford on the front seat of a 
powerfully engined foreign car, and we were roaring down a road that led to 
Halfmoon Bay. Porky’s telephone call had come. 

Neither of us talked much during that ride, and the imported monster under 



us made it a rather short ride. Axford sat comfortable and relaxed at the wheel, 
but I noticed for the first time that he had a rather heavy jaw. 

The White Shack is a large building, square-built, of imitation stone. It is set 
away back from the road, and is approached by two curving driveways, which, 
together, make a semi-circle whose diameter is the public road. The center of 
this semi-circle is occupied by sheds under which Joplin’s patrons stow their 
cars, and here and there around the sheds are flower-beds and clumps of 
shrubbery. 

We were still going at a fair clip when we turned into one end of this semi¬ 
circular driveway, and— 

Axford slammed on his brakes, and the big machine threw us into the wind¬ 
shield as it jolted into an abrupt stop—barely in time to avoid smashing into a 
cluster of people who had suddenly loomed up before us. 

In the glow from our headlights faces stood sharply out; white, horrified 
faces, furtive faces, faces that were callously curious. Below the faces, white 
arms and shoulders showed, and bright gowns and jewelry, against the duller 
background of masculine clothing. 

This was the first impression I got, and then, by the time I had removed my 
face from the windshield, I realized that this cluster of people had a core, a 
thing about which it centered. I stood up, trying to look over the crowd’s heads, 
but I could see nothing. 

Jumping down to the driveway, I pushed through the crowd. 

Face down on the white gravel a man sprawled—a thin man in dark clothes— 
and just above his collar, where the head and neck join, was a hole. I knelt to 
peer into his face. 

Then I pushed through the crowd again, back to where Axford was just 
getting out of the car, the engine of which was still running. 

“Pangburn is dead—shot!” 


XIV 

Methodically, Axford took off his gloves, folded them and put them in a 
pocket. Then he nodded his understanding of what I had told him, and walked 
toward where the crowd stood around the dead poet. I looked after him until he 
had vanished in the throng. Then I went winding through the outskirts of the 



crowd, hunting for Porky Grout. 

I found him standing on the porch, leaning against a pillar. I passed where he 
could see me, and went on around to the side of the roadhouse that afforded 
most shadow. 

In the shadows Porky joined me. The night wasn’t cool, but his teeth were 
chattering. 

“Who got him?” I demanded. 

“I don’t know,” he whined, and that was the first thing of which I had ever 
known him to confess complete ignorance. “I was inside, keepin’ an eye on the 
others.” 

“What others?” 

“Tin-Star, and some guy I never seen before, and the broad. I didn’t think the 
kid was going out. He didn’t have no hat.” 

“What do you know about it?” 

“A little while after I phoned you, the girl and Pangburn came out from 
Joplin’s part of the joint and sat down at a table around on the other side of the 
porch, where it’s fairly dark. They eat for a while and then this other guy 
comes over and sits down with ’em. I don’t know his name, but I think I’ve saw 
him around town. He’s a tall guy, all rung up in fancy rags.” 

That would be Kilcourse. 

“They talk for a while and then Joplin joins ’em. They sit around the table 
laughin’ and talkin’ for maybe a quarter of a hour. Then Pangburn gets up and 
goes indoors. I got a table that I can watch ’em from, and the place is crowded, 
and I’m afraid I’ll lose my table if I leave it, so I don’t follow the kid. He ain’t 
got no hat; I figure he ain’t goin’ nowhere. But he must of gone through the 
house and out front, because pretty soon there’s a noise that I thought was a 
auto backfire, and then the sound of a car gettin’ away quick. And then some 
guy squawks that there’s a dead man outside. Ever’body runs out here, and it’s 
Pangburn.” 

“You dead sure that Joplin, Kilcourse and the girl were all at the table when 
Pangburn was killed?” 

“Absolutely,” Porky said, “if this dark guy’s name is Kilcourse.” 

“Where are they now?” 

“Back in Joplin’s hang-out. They went up there as soon as they seen 
Pangburn had been croaked.” 

I had no illusions about Porky. I knew he was capable of selling me out and 



furnishing the poet’s murderer with an alibi. But there was this about it: if 
Joplin, Kilcourse or the girl had fixed him, and had fixed my informant, then it 
was hopeless for me to try to prove that they weren’t on the rear porch when 
the shot was fired. Joplin had a crowd of hangers-on who would swear to 
anything he told them without batting an eye. There would be a dozen supposed 
witnesses to their presence on the rear porch. 

Thus the only thing for me to do was to take it for granted that Porky was 
coming clean with me. 

“Have you seen Dick Foley?” I asked, since Dick had been shadowing 
Kilcourse. 

“No.” 

“Hunt around and see if you can find him. Tell him I’ve gone up to talk to 
Joplin, and tell him to come on up. Then you can stick around where I can get 
hold of you if I want you.” 

I went in through a French window, crossed an empty dance-floor and went 
up the stairs that lead to Tin-Star Joplin’s living quarters in the rear second 
story. I knew the way, having been up there before. Joplin and I were old 
friends. 

I was going up now to give him and his friends a shake-down on the off- 
chance that some good might come of it, though I knew that I had nothing on 
any of them. I could have tied something on the girl, of course, but not without 
advertising the fact that the dead poet had forged his brother-in-law’s signature 
to a check. And that was no go. 

“Come in,” a heavy, familiar voice called when I rapped on Joplin’s living- 
room door. 

I pushed the door open and went in. 

Tin-Star Joplin was standing in the middle of the floor: a big-bodied ex-yegg 
with inordinately thick shoulders and an expressionless horse face. Beyond 
him Kilcourse sat dangling one leg from the corner of a table, alertness hiding 
behind an amused half-smile on his handsome dark face. On the other side of a 
room a girl whom I knew for Jeanne Delano sat on the arm of a big leather 
chair. And the poet hadn’t exaggerated when he told me she was beautiful. 

“You!” Joplin grunted disgustedly as soon as he recognized me. “What the 
hell do you want?” 

“What’ve you got?” 

My mind wasn’t on this sort of repartee, however; I was studying the girl. 



There was something vaguely familiar about her—but I couldn’t place her. 
Perhaps I hadn’t seen her before; perhaps much looking at the picture 
Pangburn had given me was responsible for my feeling of recognition. 
Pictures will do that. 

Meanwhile, Joplin had said: 

“Time to waste is one thing I ain’t got.” 

And I had said: 

“If you’d saved up all the time different judges have given you, you’d have 
plenty.” 

I had seen the girl somewhere before. She was a slender girl in a glistening 
blue gown that exhibited a generous spread of front, back and arms that were 
worth showing. She had a mass of dark brown hair above an oval face of the 
color that pink ought to be. Her eyes were wide-set and of a grey shade that 
wasn’t altogether unlike the shadows on polished silver that the poet had 
compared them to. 

I studied the girl, and she looked back at me with level eyes, and still I 
couldn’t place her. Kilcourse still sat dangling a leg from the table corner. 

Joplin grew impatient. 

“Will you stop gandering at the girl, and tell me what you want of me?” he 
growled. 

The girl smiled then, a mocking smile that bared the edges of razor-sharp 
little animal teeth. And with the smile I knew her! 

Her hair and skin had fooled me. The last time I had seen her—the only time 
I had seen her before—her face had been marble-white, and her hair had been 
short and the color of fire. She and an older woman and three men and I had 
played hide-and-seek one evening in a house in Turk Street over a matter of the 
murder of a bank messenger and the theft of a hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of Liberty Bonds. Through her intriguing three of her accomplices had died 
that evening, and the fourth—the Chinese—had eventually gone to the gallows 
at Folsom prison. Her name had been Elvira then, and since her escape from 
the house that night we had been fruidessly hunting her from border to border, 
and beyond. 

Recognition must have shown in my eyes in spite of the effort I made to keep 
them blank, for, swift as a snake, she had left the arm of the chair and was 
coming forward, her eyes more steel than silver. 

I put my gun in sight. 



Joplin took a half-step toward me. 

“What’s the idea?” he barked. 

Kilcourse slid off the table, and one of his thin dark hands hovered over his 
necktie. 

“This is the idea,” I told them. “I want the girl for a murder a couple months 
back, and maybe—I’m not sure—for tonight’s. Anyway, I’m—” 

The snapping of a light-switch behind me, and the room went black. 

I moved, not caring where I went so long as I got away from where I had 
been when the lights went out. 

My back touched a wall and I stopped, crouching low. 

“Quick, kid!” A hoarse whisper that came from where I thought the door 
should be. 

But both of the room’s doors, I thought, were closed, and could hardly be 
opened without showing gray rectangles. People moved in the blackness, but 
none got between me and the lighter square of windows. 

Something clicked softiy in front of me—too thin a click for the cocking of a 
gun—but it could have been the opening of a spring-knife, and I remembered 
that Tin-Star Joplin had a fondness for that weapon. 

“Let’s go! Let’s go!” A harsh whisper that cut through the dark like a blow. 

Sounds of motion, muffled, indistinguishable ... one sound not far away.... 

Abrupdy a strong hand clamped one of my shoulders, a hard-muscled body 
strained against me. I stabbed out with my gun, and heard a grunt. 

The hand moved up my shoulder toward my throat. 

I snapped up a knee, and heard another grunt. 

A burning point ran down my side. 

I stabbed again with my gun—pulled it back until the muzzle was clear of the 
soft obstacle that had stopped it, and squeezed the trigger. 

The crash of the shot. Joplin’s voice in my ear—a curiously matter-of-fact 
voice: 

“God damn! That got me.” 


XV 


I spun away from him then, toward where I saw the dim yellow of an open 
door. I had heard no sounds of departure. I had been too busy. But I knew that 



Joplin had tied into me while the others made their get-away. 

Nobody was in sight as I jumped, slid, tumbled down the steps—any number 
at a time. A waiter got in my path as I plunged toward the dance-floor. I don’t 
know whether his interference was intentional or not. I didn’t ask. I slammed 
the flat of my gun in his face and went on. Once I jumped a leg that came out to 
trip me; and at the outer door I had to smear another face. 

Then I was out in the semi-circular driveway, from one end of which a red 
tail-light was turning east into the county road. 

While I sprinted for Axford’s car I noticed that Pangburn’s body had been 
removed. A few people still stood around the spot where he had lain, and they 
gaped at me now with open mouths. 

The car was as Axford had left it, with idling engine. I swung it through a 
flower-bed and pointed it east on the public road. Five minutes later I picked up 
the red point of a tail-light again. 

The car under me had more power than I would ever need, more than I would 
have known how to handle. I don’t know how fast the one ahead was going, but 
I closed in as if it had been standing still. 

A mile and a half, or perhaps two— 

Suddenly a man was in the road ahead—a little beyond the reach of my lights. 
The lights caught him, and I saw that it was Porky Grout! 

Porky Grout standing facing me in the middle of the road, the dull metal of 
an automatic in each hand. 

The guns in his hands seemed to glow dimly red and then go dark in the 
glare of my headlights—glow and then go dark, like two bulbs in an automatic 
electric sign. 

The windshield fell apart around me. 

Porky Grout—the informant whose name was a synonym for cowardice the 
full length of the Pacific Coast—stood in the center of the road shooting at a 
metal comet that rushed down upon him.... 

I didn’t see the end. 

I confess frankly that I shut my eyes when his set white face showed close 
over my radiator. The metal monster under me trembled—not very much—and 
the road ahead was empty except for the fleeing red light. My windshield was 
gone. The wind tore at my uncovered hair and brought tears to my squinted-up 
eyes. 

Presendy I found that I was talking to myself, saying, “That was Porky. That 



was Porky.” It was an amazing fact. It was no surprise that he had double- 
crossed me. That was to be expected. And for him to have crept up the stairs 
behind me and turned off the lights wasn’t astonishing. But for him to have 
stood straight up and died— 

An orange streak from the car ahead cut off my wonderment. The bullet 
didn’t come near me—it isn’t easy to shoot accurately from one moving car 
into another—but at the pace I was going it wouldn’t be long before I was close 
enough for good shooting. 

I turned on the searchlight above the dashboard. It didn’t quite reach the car 
ahead, but it enabled me to see that the girl was driving, while Kilcourse sat 
screwed around beside her, facing me. The car was a yellow roadster. 

I eased up a little. In a duel with Kilcourse here I would have been at a 
disadvantage, since I would have had to drive as well as shoot. My best play 
seemed to be to hold my distance until we reached a town, as we inevitably 
must. It wasn’t midnight yet. There would be people on the streets of any town, 
and policemen. Then I could close in with a better chance of coming off on top. 

A few miles of this and my prey tumbled to my plan. The yellow roadster 
slowed down, wavered, and came to rest with its length across the road. 
Kilcourse and the girl were out immediately and crouching in the road on the 
far side of their barricade. 

I was tempted to dive pell-mell into them, but it was a weak temptation, and 
when its short life had passed I put on the brakes and stopped. Then I fiddled 
with my searchlight until it bore full upon the roadster. 

A flash came from somewhere near the roadster’s wheels, and the searchlight 
shook violendy, but the glass wasn’t touched. It would be their first target, of 
course, and ... 

Crouching in my car, waiting for the bullet that would smash the lense, I took 
off my shoes and overcoat. 

The third bullet ruined the light. 

I switched off the other lights, jumped to the road, and when I stopped 
running I was squatting down against the near side of the yellow roadster. As 
easy and safe a trick as can be imagined. 

The girl and Kilcourse had been looking into the glare of a powerful light. 
When that light suddenly died, and the weaker ones around it went, too, they 
were left in pitch unseeing blackness, which must last for the minute or longer 
that their eyes would need to readjust themselves to the gray-black of the night. 



My stockinged feet had made no sound on the macadam road, and now there 
was only a roadster between us; and I knew it and they didn’t. 

From near the radiator Kilcourse spoke sofdy: 

“I’m going to try to knock him off from the ditch. Take a shot at him now 
and then to keep him busy.” 

“I can’t see him,” the girl protested. 

“Your eyes’ll be all right in a second. Take a shot at the car anyway.” 

I moved toward the radiator as the girl’s pistol barked at the empty touring 
car. 

Kilcourse, on hands and knees, was working his way toward the ditch that ran 
along the south side of the road. I gathered my legs under me, intent upon a 
spring and a blow with my gun upon the back of his head. I didn’t want to kill 
him, but I wanted to put him out of the way quick. I’d have the girl to take care 
of, and she was at least as dangerous as he. 

As I tensed for the spring, Kilcourse, guided perhaps by some instinct of the 
hunted, turned his head and saw me—saw a threatening shadow. 

Instead of jumping I fired. 

I didn’t look to see whether I had hit him or not. At that range there was little 
likelihood of missing. I bent double and slipped back to the rear of the 
roadster, keeping on my side of it. 

Then I waited. 

The girl did what I would perhaps have done in her place. She didn’t shoot or 
move toward the place the shot had come from. She thought I had forestalled 
Kilcourse in using the ditch and that my next play would be to circle around 
behind her. To offset this, she moved around the rear of the roadster, so that 
she could ambush me from the side nearest Axford’s car. 

Thus it was that she came creeping around the corner and poked her 
delicately chiseled nose plunk into the muzzle of the gun that I held ready for 
her. 

She gave a little scream. 

Women aren’t always reasonable: they are prone to disregard trifles like 
guns held upon them. So I grabbed her gun hand, which was fortunate for me. 
As my hand closed around the weapon, she pulled the trigger, catching a chunk 
of my forefinger between hammer and frame. I twisted the gun out of her hand; 
released my finger. 

But she wasn’t done yet. 



With me standing there holding a gun not four inches from her body, she 
turned and bolted off toward where a clump of trees made a jet-black blot to 
the north. 

When I recovered from my surprise at this amateurish procedure, I stuck 
both her gun and mine in my pockets, and set out after her, tearing the soles of 
my feet at every step. 

She was trying to get over a wire fence when I caught her. 

XVI 

“Stop playing, will you?” I said crossly, as I set the fingers of my left hand 
around her wrist and started to lead her back to the roadster. “This is a serious 
business. Don’t be so childish!” 

“You are hurting my arm.” 

I knew I wasn’t hurting her arm, and I knew this girl for the direct cause of 
four, or perhaps five, deaths; yet I loosened my grip on her wrist until it wasn’t 
much more than a friendly clasp. She went back willingly enough to the 
roadster, where, still holding her wrist, I switched on the lights. 

Kilcourse lay just beneath the headlight’s glare, huddled on his face, with one 
knee drawn up under him. 

I put the girl squarely in the line of light. 

“Now stand there,” I said, “and behave. The first break you make, I’m going 
to shoot a leg out from under you,” and I meant it. 

I found Kilcourse’s gun, pocketed it, and knelt beside him. 

He was dead, with a bullet-hole above his collar-bone. 

“Is he—” her mouth trembled. 

“Yes.” 

She looked down at him, and shivered a little. 

“Poor Fag,” she whispered. 

I’ve gone on record as saying that this girl was beautiful, and, standing there 
in the dazzling white of the headlights, she was more than that. She was a thing 
to start crazy thoughts even in the head of an unimaginative middle-aged thief- 
catcher. She was— 

Anyhow, I suppose that is why I scowled at her and said: 

“Yes, poor Fag, and poor Hook, and poor Tai, and poor kind of a Los 



Angeles bank messenger, and poor Burke,” calling the roll, so far as I knew it, 
of men who had died loving her. 

She didn’t flare up. Her big grey eyes lifted, and she looked at me with a gaze 
that I couldn’t fathom, and her lovely oval face under the mass of brown hair— 
which I knew was phoney—was sad. 

“I suppose you do think—” she began. 

But I had had enough of this; I was uncomfortable along the spine. 

“Come on,” I said. “We’ll leave Kilcourse and the roadster here for the 
present.” 

She said nothing, but went with me to Axford’s big machine, and sat in 
silence while I laced my shoes. I found a robe on the back seat and gave it to 
her. 

“Better wrap this around your shoulders. The windshield is gone. It’ll be 
cool.” 

She followed my suggestion without a word, but when I had edged our 
vehicle around the rear of the roadster, and had straightened out in the road 
again, going east, she laid a hand on my arm. 

“Aren’t we going back to the White Shack?” 

“No. Redwood City—the county jail.” 

A mile perhaps, during which, without looking at her, I knew she was 
studying my rather lumpy profile. Then her hand was on my forearm again 
and she was leaning toward me so that her breath was warm against my cheek. 

“Will you stop for a minute? There’s something—some things I want to tell 
you.” 

I brought the car to a halt in a cleared space of hard soil off to one side of the 
road, and screwed myself a little around in the seat to face her more direcdy. 

“Before you start,” I told her, “I want you to understand that we stay here for 
just so long as you talk about the Pangburn affair. When you get off on any 
other line—then we finish our trip to Redwood City.” 

“Aren’t you even interested in the Los Angeles affair?” 

“No. That’s closed. You and Hook Riordan and Tai Choon Tau and the 
Quarres were equally responsible for the messenger’s death, even if Hook did 
the actual killing. Hook and the Quarres passed out the night we had our party 
in Turk Street. Tai was hanged last month. Now I’ve got you. We had enough 
evidence to swing the Chinese, and we’ve even more against you. That is done 
—finished—completed. If you want to tell me anything about Pangburn’s 



death, I’ll listen. Otherwise—” 

I reached for the self-starter. 

A pressure of her fingers on my arm stopped me. 

“I do want to tell you about it,” she said earnestiy. “I want you to know the 
truth about it. You’ll take me to Redwood City, I know. Don’t think that I expect 
—that I have any foolish hopes. But I’d like you to know the truth about this 
thing. I don’t know why I should care especially what you think, but—” 

Her voice dwindled off to nothing. 


XVII 

Then she began to talk very rapidly—as people talk when they fear 
interruptions before their stories are told—and she sat leaning slighdy 
forward, so that her beautiful oval face was very close to mine. 

“After I ran out of the Turk Street house that night—while you were 
struggling with Tai—my intention was to get away from San Francisco. I had a 
couple of thousand dollars, enough to carry me any place. Then I thought that 
going away would be what you people would expect me to do, and that the 
safest thing for me to do would be to stay right here. It isn’t hard for a woman 
to change her appearance. I had bobbed red hair, white skin, and wore gay 
clothes. I simply dyed my hair, bought these transformations to make it look 
long, put color on my face, and bought some dark clothes. Then I took an 
apartment on Ashbury Avenue under the name of Jeanne Delano, and I was an 
altogether different person. 

“But, while I knew I was perfecdy safe from recognition anywhere, I felt 
more comfortable staying indoors for a while, and, to pass the time, I read a 
good deal. That’s how I happened to run across Burke’s book. Do you read 
poetry?” 

I shook my head. An automobile going toward Halfmoon Bay came into 
sight just then—the first one we’d seen since we left the White Shack. She 
waited until it had passed before she went on, still talking rapidly. 

“Burke wasn’t a genius, of course, but there was something about some of 
his things that—something that got inside me. I wrote him a lithe note, telling 
him how much I had enjoyed these things, and sent it to his publishers. A few 
days later I had a note from Burke, and I learned that he lived in San Francisco. 



I hadn’t known that. 

“We exchanged several notes, and then he asked if he could call, and we met. 
I don’t know whether I was in love with him or not, even at first. I did like him, 
and, between the ardor of his love for me and the flattery of having a fairly 
well-known poet for a suitor, I really thought that I loved him. I promised to 
marry him. 

“I hadn’t told him anything about myself, though now I know that it wouldn’t 
have made any difference to him. But I was afraid to tell him the truth, and I 
wouldn’t lie to him, so I told him nothing. 

“Then Fag Kilcourse saw me one day on the street, and knew me in spite of 
my new hair, complexion and clothes. Fag hadn’t much brains, but he had eyes 
that could see through anything. I don’t blame Fag. He acted according to his 
code. He came up to my apartment, having followed me home; and I told him 
that I was going to marry Burke and be a respectable housewife. That was 
dumb of me. Fag was square. If I had told him that I was ribbing Burke up for a 
trimming, Fag would have let me alone, would have kept his hands off. But 
when I told him that I was through with the graft, had ‘gone queer,’ that made 
me his meat. You know how crooks are: everyone in the world is either a 
fellow crook or a prospective victim. So if I was no longer a crook, then Fag 
considered me fair game. 

“He learned about Burke’s family connections, and then he put it up to me— 
twenty thousand dollars, or he’d turn me up. He knew about the Los Angeles 
job, and he knew how badly I was wanted. I was up against it then. I knew I 
couldn’t hide from Fag or run away from him. I told Burke I had to have 
twenty thousand dollars. I didn’t think he had that much, but I thought he could 
get it. Three days later he gave me a check for it. I didn’t know at the time how 
he had raised it, but it wouldn’t have mattered if I had known. I had to have it. 

“But that night he told me where he got the money; that he had forged his 
brother-in-law’s signature. He told me because, after thinking it over, he was 
afraid that when the forgery was discovered I would be caught with him and 
considered equally guilty. I’m rotten in spots, but I wasn’t rotten enough to let 
him put himself in the pen for me, without knowing what it was all about. I told 
him the whole story. He didn’t bat an eye. He insisted that the money be paid 
Kilcourse, so that I would be safe, and began to plan for my further safety. 

“Burke was confident that his brother-in-law wouldn’t send him over for 
forgery, but, to be on the safe side, he insisted that I move and change my name 



again and lay low until we knew how Axford was going to take it. But that 
night, after he had gone, I made some plans of my own. I did like Burke—I 
liked him too much to let him be the goat without trying to save him, and I 
didn’t have a great deal of faith in Axford’s kindness. This was the second of 
the month. Barring accidents, Axford wouldn’t discover the forgery until he 
got his cancelled checks early the following month. That gave me practically a 
month to work in. 

“The next day I drew all my money out of the bank, and sent Burke a letter, 
saying that I had been called to Baltimore, and I laid a clear trail to Baltimore, 
with baggage and letters and all, which a pal there took care of for me. Then I 
went down to Joplin’s and got him to put me up. I let Fag know I was there, and 
when he came down I told him I expected to have the money for him in a day 
or two. 

“He came down nearly every day after that, and I stalled him from day to day, 
and each time it got easier. But my time was getting short. Pretty soon Burke’s 
letters would be coming back from the phoney address I had given him, and I 
wanted to be on hand to keep him from doing anything foolish. And I didn’t 
want to get in touch with him until I could give him the twenty thousand, so he 
could square the forgery before Axford learned of it from his cancelled 
checks. 

“Fag was getting easier and easier to handle, but I still didn’t have him where 
I wanted him. He wasn’t willing to give up the twenty thousand dollars—which 
I was, of course, holding all this time—unless I’d promise to stick with him for 
good. And I still thought I was in love with Burke, and I didn’t want to tie 
myself up with Fag, even for a little while. 

“Then Burke saw me on the street one Sunday night. I was careless, and 
drove into the city in Joplin’s roadster—the one back there. And, as luck would 
have it, Burke saw me. I told him the truth, the whole truth. And he told me that 
he had just hired a private detective to find me. He was like a child in some 
ways: it hadn’t occurred to him that the sleuth would dig up anything about the 
money. But I knew the forged check would be found in a day or two at the 
most. I knew it! 

“When I told Burke that he went to pieces. All his faith in his brother-in-law’s 
forgiveness went. I couldn’t leave him the way he was. He’d have babbled the 
whole thing to the first person he met. So I brought him back to Joplin’s with 
me. My idea was to hold him there for a few days, until we could see how 



things were going. If nothing appeared in the papers about the check, then we 
could take it for granted that Axford had hushed the matter up, and Burke could 
go home and try to square himself. On the other hand, if the papers got the 
whole story, then Burke would have to look for a permanent hiding-place, and 
so would I. 

“Tuesday evening’s and Wednesday morning’s papers were full of the news 
of his disappearance, but nothing was said about the check. That looked good, 
but we waited another day for good measure. Fag Kilcourse was in on the 
game by this time, of course, and I had had to pass over the twenty thousand 
dollars, but I still had hopes of getting it—or most of it—back, so I continued 
to string him along. I had a hard time keeping him off Burke, though, because 
he had begun to think he had some sort of right to me, and jealousy made him 
wicked. But I got Tin-Star to throw a scare into him, and I thought Burke was 
safe. 

“Tonight one of Tin-Star’s men came up and told us that a man named Porky 
Grout, who had been hanging around the place for a couple of nights, had 
made a couple of cracks that might mean he was interested in us. Grout was 
pointed out to me, and I took a chance on showing myself in the public part of 
the place, and sat at a table close to his. He was plain rat—as I guess you know 
—and in less than five minutes I had him at my table, and half an hour later I 
knew that he had tipped you off that Burke and I were in the White Shack. He 
didn’t tell me all this right out, but he told me more than enough for me to 
guess the rest. 

“I went up and told the others. Fag was for killing both Grout and Burke right 
away. But I talked him out of it. That wouldn’t help us any, and I had Grout 
where he would jump in the ocean for me. I thought I had Fag convinced, but— 
We finally decided that Burke and I would take the roadster and leave, and that 
when you got here Porky Grout was to pretend he was hopped up, and point 
out a man and a woman—any who happened to be handy—as the ones he had 
taken for us. I stopped to get a cloak and gloves, and Burke went on out to the 
car alone—and Fag shot him. I didn’t know he was going to! I wouldn’t have 
let him! Please believe that! I wasn’t as much in love with Burke as I had 
thought, but please believe that after all he had done for me I wouldn’t have let 
them hurt him! 

“After that it was a case of stick with the others whether I liked it or not, and I 
stuck. We ribbed Grout to tell you that all three of us were on the back porch 



when Burke was killed, and we had any number of others primed with the same 
story. Then you came up and recognized me. Just my luck that it had to be you 
—the only detective in San Francisco who knew me! 

“You know the rest: how Porky Grout came up behind you and turned off the 
lights, and Joplin held you while we ran for the car; and then, when you closed 
in on us, Grout offered to stand you off while we got clear, and now....” 

XVIII 

Her voice died, and she shivered a little. The robe I had given her had fallen 
away from her white shoulders. Whether or not it was because she was so close 
against my shoulder, I shivered, too. And my fingers, fumbling in my pocket 
for a cigarette, brought it out twisted and mashed. 

“That’s all there is to the part you promised to listen to,” she said softiy, her 
face turned half away. “I wanted you to know. You’re a hard man, but somehow 
I—” 

I cleared my throat, and the hand that held the mangled cigarette was 
suddenly steady. 

“Now don’t be crude, sister,” I said. “Your work has been too smooth so far 
to be spoiled by rough stuff now.” 

She laughed—a brief laugh that was bitter and reckless and just a little weary, 
and she thrust her face still closer to mine, and the grey eyes were soft and 
placid. 

“Litde fat detective whose name I don’t know”—her voice had a tired 
huskiness in it, and a tired mockery—“you think I am playing a part, don’t 
you? You think I am playing for liberty. Perhaps I am. I certainly would take it 
if it were offered me. But— Men have thought me beautiful, and I have played 
with them. Women are like that. Men have loved me and, doing what I liked 
with them, I have found men contemptible. And then comes this litde fat 
detective whose name I don’t know, and he acts as if I were a hag—an old 
squaw. Can I help then being piqued into some sort of feeling for him? Women 
are like that. Am I so homely that any man has a right to look at me without 
even interest? Am I ugly?” 

I shook my head. 

“You’re quite pretty,” I said, struggling to keep my voice as casual as the 



words. 

“You beast!” she spat, and then her smile grew gentie again. “And yet it is 
because of that attitude that I sit here and turn myself inside out for you. If you 
were to take me in your arms and hold me close to the chest that I am already 
leaning against, and if you were to tell me that there is no jail ahead for me just 
now, I would be glad, of course. But, though for a while you might hold me, 
you would then be only one of the men with which I am familiar: men who 
love and are used and are succeeded by other men. But because you do none of 
these things, because you are a wooden block of a man, I find myself wanting 
you. Would I tell you this, lithe fat detective, if I were playing a game?” 

I grunted noncommittally, and forcibly restrained my tongue from running 
out to moisten my dry lips. 

“I’m going to this jail tonight if you are the same hard man who has goaded 
me into whining love into his uncaring ears, but before that, can’t I have one 
whole-hearted assurance that you think me a lithe more than 'quite pretty’? Or 
at least a hint that if I were not a prisoner your pulse might beat a lithe faster 
when I touch you? I’m going to this jail for a long while—perhaps to the 
gallows. Can’t I take my vanity there not quite in tatters to keep me company? 
Can’t you do some slight thing to keep me from the afterthought of having 
bleated all this out to a man who was simply bored?” 

Her lids had come down half over the silver-grey eyes; her head had tilted 
back so far that a lithe pulse showed throbbing in her white throat; her lips 
were motionless over slightly parted teeth, as the last word had left them. My 
fingers went deep into the soft white flesh of her shoulders. Her head went 
further back, her eyes closed, one hand came up to my shoulder. 

“You’re beautiful as all hell!” I shouted crazily into her face, and flung her 
against the door. 

It seemed an hour that I fumbled with starter and gears before I had the car 
back in the road and thundering toward the San Mateo County jail. The girl had 
straightened herself up in the seat again, and sat huddled within the robe I had 
given her. I squinted straight ahead into the wind that tore at my hair and face, 
and the absence of the windshield took my thoughts back to Porky Grout. 

Porky Grout, whose yellowness was notorious from Seatde to San Diego, 
standing rigidly in the path of a charging metal monster, with an inadequate 
pistol in each hand. She had done that to Porky Grout—this woman beside me! 
She had done that to Porky Grout, and he hadn’t even been human! A slimy 



reptile whose highest thought had been a skinful of dope had gone grimly to 
death that she might get away—she—this woman whose shoulders I had 
gripped, whose mouth had been close under mine! 

I let the car out another notch, holding the road somehow. 

We went through a town: a scurrying of pedestrians for safety, surprised 
faces staring at us, street lights glistening on the moisture the wind had 
whipped from my eyes. I passed blindly by the road I wanted, circled back to it, 
and we were out in the country again. 

XIX 

At the foot of a long, shallow hill I applied the brakes and we snapped to 
motionlessness. 

I thrust my face close to the girl’s. 

“Furthermore, you are a liar!” I knew I was shouting foolishly, but I was 
powerless to lower my voice. “Pangburn never put Axford’s name on that 
check. He never knew anything about it. You got in with him because you knew 
his brother-in-law was a millionaire. You pumped him, finding out everything 
he knew about his brother-in-law’s account at the Golden Gate Trust. You stole 
Pangburn’s bank book—it wasn’t in his room when I searched it—and 
deposited the forged Axford check to his credit, knowing that under those 
circumstances the check wouldn’t be questioned. The next day you took 
Pangburn into the bank, saying you were going to make a deposit. You took 
him in because with him standing beside you the check to which his signature 
had been forged wouldn’t be questioned. You knew that, being a gendeman, 
he’d take pains not to see what you were depositing. 

“Then you framed the Baltimore trip. He told the truth to me—the truth so far 
as he knew it. Then you met him Sunday night—maybe accidentally, maybe 
not. Anyway, you took him down to Joplin’s, giving him some wild yarn that 
he would swallow and that would persuade him to stay there for a few days. 
That wasn’t hard, since he didn’t know anything about either of the twenty- 
thousand-dollar checks. You and your pal Kilcourse knew that if Pangburn 
disappeared nobody would ever know that he hadn’t forged the Axford check, 
and nobody would ever suspect that the second check was phoney. You’d have 
killed him quiedy, but when Porky tipped you off that I was on my way down 



you had to move quick—so you shot him down. That’s the truth of it!” I yelled. 

All this while she had watched me with wide grey eyes that were calm and 
tender, but now they clouded a little and a pucker of pain drew her brows 
together. 

I yanked my head away and got the car in motion. 

Just before we swept into Redwood City one of her hands came up to my 
forearm, rested there for a second, patted the arm twice, and withdrew. 

I didn’t look at her, nor, I think, did she look at me, while she was being 
booked. She gave her name as Jeanne Delano, and refused to make any 
statement until she had seen an attorney. It all took a very few minutes. 

As she was being led away, she stopped and asked if she might speak 
privately with me. 

We went together to a far corner of the room. 

She put her mouth close to my ear so that her breath was warm again on my 
cheek, as it had been in the car, and whispered the vilest epithet of which the 
English language is capable. 

Then she walked out to her cell. 







DEATH ON PINE STREET 



Women, Politics, & Murder - Death on Pine Street 


A plump maid with bold green eyes and a loose, full-lipped mouth led 
me up two flights of steps and into an elaborately furnished boudoir, 
where a woman in black sat at a window. She was a thin woman of a 
little more than thirty, this murdered man’s widow, and her face was 
white and haggard. 

“You are from the Continental Detective Agency?” she asked before I 
was two steps inside the room. 

“Yes.” 

“I want you to find my husband’s murderer.” Her voice was shrill, and 
her dark eyes had wild lights in them. “The police have done nothing. 
Four days, and they have done nothing. They say it was a robber, but 
they haven’t found him. They haven’t found anything!” 

“But, Mrs. Gilmore,” I began, not exactly tickled to death with this 
explosion, “you must—” 

“I know! I know!” she broke in. “But they have done nothing, I tell 
you—nothing. I don’t believe they’ve made the slightest effort. I don’t 
believe they want to find h-him!” 

“Him?” I asked, because she had started to say her. “You think it was a 
man?” 

She bit her lip and looked away from me, out of the window to where 
San Francisco Bay, the distance making toys of its boats, was blue under 
the early afternoon sun. 

“I don’t know,” she said hesitantly; “it might have—” 

Her face spun toward me—a twitching face—and it seemed impossible 
that anyone could talk so fast, hurl words out so rapidly one after the 
other. 

“I’ll tell you. You can judge for yourself. Bernard wasn’t faithful to me. 
There was a woman who calls herself Cara Kenbrook. She wasn’t the 
first. But I learned about her last month. We quarreled. Bernard 
promised to give her up. Maybe he didn’t. But if he did, I wouldn’t put it 
past her—A woman like that would do anything—anything. And down 
in my heart I really believe she did it!” 

“And you think the police don’t want to arrest her?” 

“I didn’t mean exactly that. I’m all unstrung, and likely to say 
anything. Bernard was mixed up in politics, you know; and if the police 


found, or thought, that politics had anything to do with his death, they 
might—I don’t know just what I mean. I’m a nervous, broken woman, 
and full of crazy notions.” She stretched a thin hand out to me. 
“Straighten this tangle out for me! Find the person who killed Bernard!” 

I nodded with empty assurance, still not any too pleased with my 
client. 

“Do you know this Kenbrook woman?” I asked. 

“I’ve seen her on the street, and that’s enough to know what sort of 
person she is!” 

“Did you tell the police about her?” 

“No-o.” She looked out of the window again, and then, as I waited, she 
added, defensively: 

“The police detectives who came to see me acted as if they thought I 
might have killed Bernard. I was afraid to tell them that I had cause for 
jealousy. Maybe I shouldn’t have kept quiet about that woman, but I 
didn’t think she had done it until afterward, when the police failed to 
find the murderer. Then I began to think she had done it; but I couldn’t 
make myself go to the police and tell them that I had withheld 
information. I knew what they’d think. So I—You can twist it around so 
it’ll look as if I hadn’t known about the woman, can’t you?” 

“Possibly. Now as I understand it, your husband was shot on Pine 
Street, between Leavenworth and Jones, at about three o’clock Tuesday 
morning. That right?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where was he going?” 

“Coming home, I suppose; but I don’t know where he had been. 
Nobody knows. The police haven’t found out, if they have tried. He told 
me Monday evening that he had a business engagement. He was a 
building contractor, you know. He went out at about half-past eleven, 
saying he would probably be gone four or five hours.” 

“Wasn’t that an unusual hour to be keeping a business engagement?” 

“Not for Bernard. He often had men come to the house at midnight.” 

“Can you make any guess at all where he was going that night?” 

She shook her head with emphasis. 

“No. I knew nothing at all about his business affairs, and even the men 
in his office don’t seem to know where he went that night.” 

That wasn’t unlikely. Most of the B. F. Gilmore Construction 



Company’s work had been on city and state contracts, and it isn’t 
altogether unheard-of for secret conferences to go with that kind of 
work. Your politician-contractor doesn’t always move in the open. 

“How about enemies?” I asked. 

“I don’t know anybody that hated him enough to kill him.” 

“Where does this Kenbrook woman live, do you know?” 

“Yes—in the Garford Apartments on Bush Street.” 

“Nothing you’ve forgotten to tell me, is there?” I asked, stressing the 
me a little. 

“No, I’ve told you everything I know—every single thing.” 

Walking over to California Street, I shook down my memory for what I 
had heard here and there of Bernard Gilmore. I could remember a few 
things—the opposition papers had been in the habit of exposing him 
every election year—but none of them got me anywhere. I had known 
him by sight: a boisterous, red-faced man who had hammered his way 
up from hod-carrier to the ownership of a half-million-dollar business 
and a pretty place in politics. “A roughneck with a manicure,” somebody 
had called him; a man with a lot of enemies and more friends; a big, 
good-natured, hardhitting rowdy. 

Odds and ends of a dozen graft scandals in which he had been mixed 
up, without anybody ever really getting anything on him, flitted through 
my head as I rode downtown on the too-small outside seat of a cable car. 
Then there had been some talk of a bootlegging syndicate of which he 
was supposed to be the head.... 

I left the car at Kearny Street and walked over to the Hall of Justice. In 
the detectives’ assembly-room I found O’Gar, the detective-sergeant in 
charge of the Homicide Detail: a squat man of fifty who went in for 
wide-brimmed hats of the movie-sheriff sort, but whose little blue eyes 
and bullet-head weren’t handicapped by the trick headgear. 

“I want some dope on the Gilmore killing,” I told him. 

“So do I,” he came back. “But if you’ll come along I’ll tell you what 
little I know while I’m eating. I ain’t had lunch yet.” 

Safe from eavesdroppers in the clatter of a Sutter Street lunchroom, 
the detective-sergeant leaned over his clam chowder and told me what 
he knew about the murder, which wasn’t much. 

“One of the boys, Kelly, was walking his beat early Tuesday morning, 
coming down the Jones Street hill from California Street to Pine. It was 



about three o’clock—no fog or nothing—a clear night. Kelly’s within 
maybe twenty feet of Pine Street when he hears a shot. He whisks 
around the corner, and there’s a man dying on the north sidewalk of 
Pine Street, halfway between Jones and Leavenworth. Nobody else is in 
sight. Kelly runs up to the man and finds it’s Gilmore. Gilmore dies 
before he can say a word. The doctors say he was knocked down and 
then shot; because there’s a bruise on his forehead, and the bullet 
slanted upward in his chest. See what I mean? He was lying on his back 
when the bullet hit him, with his feet pointing toward the gun it came 
from. It was a thirty-eight.” 

“Any money on him?” 

O’Gar fed himself two spoons of chowder and nodded. 

“Six hundred smacks, a coupla diamonds, and a watch. Nothing 
touched.” 

“What was he doing on Pine Street at that time in the morning?” 

“Damned if I know, brother. Chances are he was going home, but we 
can’t find out where he’d been. Don’t even know what direction he was 
walking in when he was knocked over. He was lying across the sidewalk 
with his feet to the curb; but that don’t mean nothing—he could of 
turned around three or four times after he was hit.” 

“All apartment buildings in that block, aren’t there?” 

“Uh-huh. There’s an alley or two running off from the south side; but 
Kelly says he could see the mouths of both alleys when the shot was 
fired—before he turned the corner—and nobody got away through 
them.” 

“Reckon somebody who lives in that block did the shooting?” I asked. 

O’Gar tilted his bowl, scooped up the last drops of the chowder, put 
them in his mouth, and grunted. 

“Maybe. But we got nothing to show that Gilmore knew anybody in 
that block.” 

“Many people gather around afterward?” 

“A few. There’s always people on the street to come running if 
anything happens. But Kelly says there wasn’t anybody that looked 
wrong—just the ordinary night crowd. The boys gave the neighborhood 
a combing, but didn’t turn up anything.” 

“Any cars around?” 

“Kelly says there wasn’t, that he didn’t see any, and couldn’t of missed 



seeing it if there’d been one.” 

“What do you think?” I asked. 

He got to his feet, glaring at me. 

“I don’t think,” he said disagreeably; “I’m a police detective.” 

I knew by that that somebody had been panning him for not finding 
the murderer. 

“I have a line on a woman,” I told him. “Want to come along and talk 
to her with me?” 

“I want to,” he growled, “but I can’t. I got to be in court this 
afternoon.” 

In the vestibule of the Garford Apartments, I pressed the button tagged 
Miss Cara Kenbrook several times before the door clicked open. Then I 
mounted a flight of stairs and walked down a hall to her door. It was 
opened presently by a tall girl of twenty-three or -four in a black and 
white crepe dress. 

“Miss Cara Kenbrook?” 

“Yes.” 

I gave her a card—one of those that tell the truth about me. 

“I’d like to ask you a few questions; may I come in?” 

“Do.” 

Languidly she stepped aside for me to enter, closed the door behind 
me, and led me back into a living room that was littered with 
newspapers, cigarettes in all stages of consumption from unlighted 
freshness to cold ash, and miscellaneous articles of feminine clothing. 
She made room for me on a chair by dumping off a pair of pink silk 
stockings and a hat, and herself sat on some magazines that occupied 
another chair. 

“I’m interested in Bernard Gilmore’s death,” I said, watching her face. 

It wasn’t a beautiful face, although it should have been. Everything 
was there—perfect features; smooth, white skin; big, almost enormous, 
brown eyes—but the eyes were dead-dull, and the face was as empty of 
expression as a china doorknob, and what I said didn’t change it. 

“Bernard Gilmore,” she said without interest. “Oh, yes.” 

“You and he were pretty close friends, weren’t you?” I asked, puzzled 
by her blankness. 

“We had been—yes.” 

“What do you mean by had been?” 



She pushed back a lock of her short-cut brown hair with a lazy hand. 

“I gave him the air last week,” she said casually, as if speaking of 
something that had happened years ago. 

“When was the last time you saw him?” 

“Last week—Monday, I think—a week before he was killed.” 

“Was that the time when you broke off with him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have a row, or part friends?” 

“Not exactly either. I just told him that I was through with him.” 

“How did he take it?” 

“It didn’t break his heart. I guess he’d heard the same thing before.” 

“Where were you the night he was killed?” 

“At the Coffee Cup, eating and dancing with friends until about one 
o’clock. Then I came home and went to bed.” 

“Why did you split with Gilmore?” 

“Couldn’t stand his wife.” 

“Huh?” 

“She was a nuisance.” This without the faintest glint of either 
annoyance or humor. “She came here one night and raised a racket; so I 
told Bernie that if he couldn’t keep her away from me he’d have to find 
another playmate.” 

“Have you any idea who might have killed him?” I asked. 

“Not unless it was his wife—these excitable women always do silly 
things.” 

“If you had given her husband up, what reason would she have for 
killing him, do you think?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” she replied with complete indifference. “But 
I’m not the only girl that Bernie ever looked at.” 

“Think there were others, do you? Know anything, or are you just 
guessing?” 

“I don’t know any names,” she said, “but I’m not just guessing.” 

I let that go at that and switched back to Mrs. Gilmore, wondering if 
this girl could be full of dope. 

“What happened the night his wife came here?” 

“Nothing but that. She followed Bernie here, rang the bell, rushed past 
me when I opened the door, and began to cry and call Bernie names. 
Then she started on me, and I told him that if he didn’t take her away I’d 



hurt her, so he took her home.” 

Admitting I was licked for the time, I got up and moved to the door. I 
couldn’t do anything with this baby just now. I didn’t think she was 
telling the whole truth, but on the other hand it wasn’t reasonable to 
believe that anybody would lie so woodenly—with so little effort to be 
plausible. 

“I may be back later,” I said as she let me out. 

“All right.” 

Her manner didn’t even suggest that she hoped I wouldn’t. 

From this unsatisfactory interview I went to the scene of the killing, 
only a few blocks away, to get a look at the neighborhood. I found the 
block just as I had remembered it and as O’Gar had described it: lined on 
both sides by apartment buildings, with two blind alleys—one of which 
was dignified with a name, Touchard Street—running from the south 
side. 

The murder was four days old; I didn’t waste any time snooping 
around the vicinity; but, after strolling the length of the block, boarded a 
Hyde Street car, transferred at California Street, and went up to see Mrs. 
Gilmore again. I was curious to know why she hadn’t told me about her 
call on Cara Kenbrook. 

The same plump maid who had admitted me earlier in the afternoon 
opened the door. 

“Mrs. Gilmore is not at home,” she said. “But I think she’ll be back in 
half an hour or so.” 

“I’ll wait,” I decided. 

The maid took me into the library, an immense room on the second 
floor, with barely enough books in it to give it that name. She switched 
on a light—the windows were too heavily curtained to let in much 
daylight—crossed to the door, stopped, moved over to straighten some 
books on a shelf, and looked at me with a half-questioning, half-inviting 
look in her green eyes, started for the door again, and halted. 

By that time I knew she wanted to say something, and needed 
encouragement. I leaned back in my chair and grinned at her, and 
decided I had made a mistake—the smile into which her slack lips 
curved held more coquetry than anything else. She came over to me, 
walking with an exaggerated swing of the hips, and stood close in front 
of me. 



“What’s on your mind?” I asked. 

“Suppose—suppose a person knew something that nobody else knew; 
what would it be worth to them?” 

“That,” I stalled, “would depend on how valuable it was.” 

“Suppose I knew who killed the boss?” She bent her face close down 
to mine, and spoke in a husky whisper. “What would that be worth?” 

“The newspapers say that one of Gilmore’s clubs has offered a 
thousand-dollar reward. You’d get that.” 

Her green eyes went greedy, and then suspicious. 

“If you didn’t.” 

I shrugged. I knew she’d go through with it—whatever it was—now; 
so I didn’t even explain to her that the Continental doesn’t touch 
rewards, and doesn’t let its hired men touch them. 

“I’ll give you my word,” I said; “but you’ll have to use your own 
judgment about trusting me.” 

She licked her lips. 

“You’re a good fellow, I guess. I wouldn’t tell the police, because I 
know they’d beat me out of the money. But you look like I can trust 
you.” She leered into my face. “I used to have a gentleman friend who 
was the very image of you, and he was the grandest—” 

“Better speak your piece before somebody comes in,” I suggested. 

She shot a look at the door, cleared her throat, licked her loose mouth 
again, and dropped on one knee beside my chair. 

“I was coming home late Monday night—the night the boss was killed 
—and was standing in the shadows saying good night to my friend, 
when the boss came out of the house and walked down the street. And 
he had hardly got to the corner, when she—Mrs. Gilmore—came out, 
and went down the street after him. Not trying to catch up with him, 
you understand; but following him. What do you think of that?” 

“What do you think of it?” 

“J think that she finally woke up to the fact that all of her Bernie’s 
dates didn’t have anything to do with the building business.” 

“Do you know that they didn’t?” 

“Do I know it? I knew that man! He liked ’em—liked ’em all.” She 
smiled into my face, a smile that suggested all evil. “I found that out 
soon after I first came here.” 

“Do you know when Mrs. Gilmore came back that night—what time?” 



“Yes,” she said, “at half-past three.” 

“Sure?” 

“Absolutely! After I got undressed I got a blanket and sat at the head 
of the front stairs. My room’s in the rear of the top floor. I wanted to see 
if they came home together, and if there was a fight. After she came in 
alone I went back to my room, and it was just twenty-five minutes to 
four then. I looked at my alarm clock.” 

“Did you see her when she came in?” 

“Just the top of her head and shoulders when she turned toward her 
room at the landing.” 

“What’s your name?” I asked. 

“Lina Best.” 

“All right, Lina,” I told her. “If this is the goods I’ll see that you collect 
on it. Keep your eyes open, and if anything else turns up you can get in 
touch with me at the Continental office. Now you’d better beat it, so 
nobody will know we’ve had our heads together.” 

Alone in the library, I cocked an eye at the ceiling and considered the 
information Lina Best had given me. But I soon gave that up—no use 
trying to guess at things that will work out for themselves in a while. I 
found a book, and spent the next half-hour reading about a sweet young 
she-chump and a big strong he-chump and all their troubles. 

Then Mrs. Gilmore came in, apparently straight from the street. 

I got up and closed the door behind her, while she watched me with 
wide eyes. 

“Mrs. Gilmore,” I said, when I faced her again, “why didn’t you tell me 
that you followed your husband the night he was killed?” 

“That’s a lie!” she cried; but there was no truth in her voice. “That’s a 
lie!” 

“Don’t you think you’re making a mistake?” I urged. “Don’t you think 
you’d better tell me the whole thing?” 

She opened her mouth, but only a dry sobbing sound came out; and 
she began to sway with a hysterical rocking motion, the fingers of one 
black-gloved hand plucking at her lower lip, twisting and pulling it. 

I stepped to her side and set her down in the chair I had been sitting 
in, making foolish clucking sounds—meant to soothe her—with my 
tongue. A disagreeable ten minutes—and gradually she pulled herself 
together; her eyes lost their glassiness, and she stopped clawing at her 



mouth. 

“I did follow him.” It was a hoarse whisper, barely audible. 

Then she was out of the chair, kneeling, with arms held up to me, and 
her voice was a thin scream. 

“But I didn’t kill him! I didn’t! Please believe that I didn’t!” 

I picked her up and put her back in the chair. 

“I didn’t say you did. Just tell me what did happen.” 

“I didn’t believe him when he said he had a business engagement,” she 
moaned. “I didn’t trust him. He had lied to me before. I followed him to 
see if he went to that woman’s rooms.” 

“Did he?” 

“No. He went into an apartment house on Pine Street, in the block 
where he was killed. I don’t know exactly which house it was—I was too 
far behind him to make sure. But I saw him go up the steps and into one 
—near the middle of the block.” 

“And then what did you do?” 

“I waited, hiding in a dark doorway across the street. I knew the 
woman’s apartment was on Bush Street, but I thought she might have 
moved, or be meeting him here. I waited a long time, shivering and 
trembling. It was chilly and I was frightened—afraid somebody would 
come into the vestibule where I was. But I made myself stay. I wanted to 
see if he came out alone, or if that woman came out. I had a right to do 
it—he had deceived me before. 

“It was terrible, horrible—crouching there in the dark—cold and 
scared. Then—it must have been about half-past two—I couldn’t stand it 
any longer. I decided to telephone the woman’s apartment and find out 
if she was home. I went down to an all-night lunchroom on Ellis Street 
and called her up.” 

“Was she home?” 

“No! I tried for fifteen minutes, or maybe longer, but nobody 
answered the phone. So I knew she was in that Pine Street building.” 

“And what did you do then?” 

“I went back there, determined to wait until he came out. I walked up 
Jones Street. When I w,as between Bush and Pine I heard a shot. I 
thought it was a noise made by an automobile then, but now I know that 
it was the shot that killed Bernie. 

“When I reached the corner of Pine and Jones, I could see a policeman 



bending over Bernie on the sidewalk, and I saw people gathering around. 
I didn’t know then that it was Bernie lying on the sidewalk. In the dark 
and at that distance I couldn’t even see whether it was a man or a 
woman. 

“I was afraid that Bernard would come out to see what was going on, 
or look out of a window, and discover me; so I didn’t go down that way. 
I was afraid to stay in the neighborhood now, for fear the police would 
ask me what I was doing loitering in the street at three in the morning— 
and have it come out that I had been following my husband. So I kept on 
walking up Jones Street, to California, and then straight home.” 

“And then what?” I led her on. 

“Then I went to bed. I didn’t go to sleep—lay there worrying over 
Bernie; but still not thinking it was he I had seen lying in the street. At 
nine o’clock that morning two police detectives came and told me Bernie 
had been killed. They questioned me so sharply that I was afraid to tell 
them the whole truth. If they had known I had reason for being jealous, 
and had followed my husband that night, they would have accused me 
of shooting him. And what could I have done? Everybody would have 
thought me guilty. 

“So I didn’t say anything about the woman. I thought they’d find the 
murderer, and then everything would be all right. I didn’t think she had 
done it then, or I would have told you the whole thing the first time you 
were here. But four days went by without the police finding the 
murderer, and I began to think they suspected me! It was terrible! I 
couldn’t go to them and confess that I had lied to them, and I was sure 
that the woman had killed him and that the police had failed to suspect 
her because I hadn’t told them about her. 

“So I employed you. But I was afraid to tell even you the whole truth. 
I thought that if I just told you there had been another woman and who 
she was, you could do the rest without having to know that I had 
followed Bernie that night. I was afraid you would think I had killed 
him, and would turn me over to the police if I told you everything. And 
now you do believe it! And you’ll have me arrested! And they’ll hang 
me! I know it! I know it!” 

She began to rock crazily from side to side in her chair. 

“Sh-h-h,” I soothed her. “You’re not arrested yet. Sh-h-h.” 

I didn’t know what to make of her story. The trouble with these 



nervous, hysterical women is that you can’t possibly tell when they’re 
lying and when telling the truth unless you have outside evidence—half 
of the time they themselves don’t know. 

“When you heard the shot,” I went on when she had quieted down a 
bit, “you were walking north on Jones, between Bush and Pine? You 
could see the corner of Pine and Jones?” 

“Yes—clearly.” 

“See anybody?” 

“No—not until I reached the corner and looked down Pine Street. 
Then I saw a policeman bending over Bernie, and two men walking 
toward them.” 

“Where were the two men?” 

“On Pine Street east of Jones. They didn’t have hats on—as if they had 
come out of a house when they heard the shot.” 

“Any automobiles in sight either before or after you heard the shot?” 

“I didn’t see or hear any.” 

“I have some more questions, Mrs. Gilmore,” I said, “but I’m in a hurry 
now. Please don’t go out until you hear from me again.” 

“I won’t,” she promised, “but—” 

I didn’t have any answers for anybody’s questions, so I ducked my 
head and left the library. 

Near the street door Lina Best appeared out of a shadow, her eyes 
bright and inquisitive. 

“Stick around,” I said without any meaning at all, stepped around her, 
and went on out into the street. 

I returned then to the Garford Apartments, walking, because I had a 
lot of things to arrange in my mind before I faced Cara Kenbrook again. 
And, even though I walked slowly, they weren’t all exactly filed in 
alphabetical order when I got there. She had changed the black and 
white dress for a plushlike gown of bright green, but her empty doll’s 
face hadn’t changed. 

“Some more questions,” I explained when she opened the door. 

She admitted me without word or gesture, and led me back into the 
room where we had talked before. 

“Miss Kenbrook,” I asked, standing beside the chair she had offered 
me, “why did you tell me you were home in bed when Gilmore was 
killed?” ' 



“Because it’s so.” Without the flicker of a lash. 

“And you wouldn’t answer the doorbell?” 

I had to twist the facts to make my point. Mrs. Gilmore had phoned, 
but I couldn’t afford to give this girl a chance to shunt the blame for her 
failure to answer off on central. 

She hesitated for a split second. 

“No—because I didn’t hear it.” 

One cool article, this baby! I couldn’t figure her. I didn’t know then, 
and I don’t know now, whether she was the owner of the world’s best 
poker face or was just naturally stupid. But whichever she was, she was 
thoroughly and completely it! 

I stopped trying to guess and got on with my probing. 

“And you wouldn’t answer the phone either?” 

“It didn’t ring—or not enough to awaken me.” 

I chuckled—an artificial chuckle—because central could have been 
ringing the wrong number. However ... 

“Miss Kenbrook,” I lied, “your phone rang at two-thirty and at two- 
forty that morning. And your doorbell rang almost continually from 
about two-fifty until after three.” 

“Perhaps,” she said, “but I wonder who’d be trying to get me at that 
hour.” 

“You didn’t hear either?” 

“No.” 

“But you were here?” 

“Yes—who was it?” carelessly. 

“Get your hat,” I bluffed, “and I’ll show them to you down at 
headquarters.” 

She glanced down at the green gown and walked toward an open 
bedroom door. 

“I suppose I’d better get a cloak, too,” she said. 

“Yes,” I advised her, “and bring your toothbrush.” 

She turned around then and looked at me, and for a moment it seemed 
that some sort of expression—surprise, maybe—was about to come into 
her big brown eyes; but none actually came. The eyes stayed dull and 
empty. 

“You mean you’re arresting me?” 

“Not exactly. But if you stick to your story about being home in bed at 



three o’clock last Tuesday morning, I can promise you you will be 
arrested. If I were you I’d think up another story.” 

She left the doorway slowly and came back into the room, as far as a 
chair that stood between us, put her hands on its back, and leaned over 
it to look at me. For perhaps a minute neither of us spoke—-just stood 
there staring at each other, while I tried to keep my face as 
expressionless as hers. 

“Do you really think,” she asked at last, “that I wasn’t here when 
Bernie was killed?” 

“I’m a busy man, Miss Kenbrook.” I put all the certainty I could fake 
into my voice. “If you want to stick to your funny story, it’s all right with 
me. But please don’t expect me to stand here and argue about it. Get 
your hat and cloak.” 

She shrugged, and came around the chair on which she had been 
leaning. 

“I suppose you do know something,” she said, sitting down. “Well, it’s 
tough on Stan, but women and children first.” 

My ears twitched at the name Stan, but I didn’t interrupt her. 

“I was in the Coffee Cup until one o’clock,” she was saying, her voice 
still flat and emotionless. “And I did come home afterward. I’d been 
drinking vino all evening, and it always makes me blue. So after I came 
home I got to worrying over things. Since Bernie and I split, finances 
haven’t been so good. I took stock that night—or morning—and found 
only four dollars in my purse. The rent was due, and the world looked 
damned blue. 

“Half-lit on dago wine as I was, I decided to run over and see Stan, tell 
him all my troubles, and make a touch. Stan is a good egg and he’s 
always willing to go the limit for me. Sober, I wouldn’t have gone to see 
him at three in the morning; but it seemed a perfectly sensible thing to 
do at the time. 

“It’s only a few minutes’ walk from here to Stan’s. I went down Bush 
Street to Leavenworth, and up Leavenworth to Pine. I was in the middle 
of that last block when Bernie was shot—I heard it. And when I turned 
the corner into Pine Street I saw a copper bending over a man on the 
pavement right in front of Stan’s. I hesitated for a couple of minutes, 
standing in the shadow of a pole, until three or four men had gathered 
around the man on the sidewalk. Then I went over. 



“It was Bernie. And just as I got there I heard the copper tell one of 
the men that he had been shot. It was an awful shock to me. You know 
how things like that will hit you!” 

I nodded, though God knows there was nothing in this girl’s face, 
manner, or voice to suggest shock. She might have been talking about 
the weather. 

“Dumbfounded, not knowing what to do,” she went on, “I didn’t even 
stop. I went on, passing as close to Bernie as I am to you now, and rang 
Stan’s bell. He let me in. He had been half-undressed when I rang. His 
rooms are in the rear of the building, and he hadn’t heard the shot, he 
said. He didn’t know Bernie had been killed until I told him. It sort of 
knocked the wind out of him. He said Bernie had been there—in Stan’s 
rooms—since midnight, and had just left. 

“Stan asked me what I was doing there, and I told him my tale of woe. 
That was the first time Stan knew that Bernie and I were so thick. I met 
Bernie through Stan, but Stan didn’t know we had got so chummy. 

“Stan was worried for fear it would come out that Bernie had been to 
see him that night, because it would make a lot of trouble for him— 
some sort of shady deal they had on, I guess. So he didn’t go out to see 
Bernie. That’s about all there is to it. I got some money from Stan, and 
stayed in his rooms until the police had cleared out of the neighborhood; 
because neither of us wanted to get mixed up in anything. Then I came 
home. That’s straight—on the level.” 

“Why didn’t you get this off your chest before?” I demanded, knowing 
the answer. 

It came. 

“I was afraid. Suppose I told about Bernie throwing me down, and said 
I was close to him—a block or so away—when he was killed, and was 
half-full of vino? The first thing everybody would have said was that I 
had shot him! I’d lie about it still if I thought you’d believe me.” 

“So Bernie was the one who broke off, and not you?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said lightly. 

I lit a Fatima and breathed smoke in silence for a while, and the girl 
sat placidly watching me. 

Here I had two women—neither normal. Mrs. Gilmore was hysterical, 
abnormally nervous. This girl was dull, subnormal. One was the dead 
man’s wife; the other his mistress; and each with reason for believing she 



had been thrown down for the other. Liars, both; and both finally 
confessing that they had been near the scene of the crime at the time of 
the crime, though neither admitted seeing the other. Both, by their own 
accounts, had been at that time even further from normal than usual— 
Mrs. Gilmore filled with jealousy; Cara Kenbrook, half-drunk. 

What was the answer? Either could have killed Gilmore; but hardly 
both—unless they had formed some sort of crazy partnership, and in 
that event— 

Suddenly all the facts I had gathered—true and false—clicked together 
in my head. I had the answer—the one simple, satisfying answer! 

I grinned at the girl, and set about filling in the gaps in my solution. 

“Who is Stan?” I asked. 

“Stanley Tennant—he has something to do with the city.” 

Stanley Tennant. I knew him by reputation, a— 

A key rattled in the hall door. 

The hall door opened and closed, and a man’s footsteps came toward 
the open doorway of the room in which we were. A tall, broad- 
shouldered man in tweeds filled the doorway—a ruddy-faced man of 
thirty-five or so, whose appearance of athletic blond wholesomeness was 
marred by close-set eyes of an indistinct blue. 

Seeing me, he stopped—a step inside the room. 

“Hello, Stan!” the girl said lightly. “This gentleman is from the 
Continental Detective Agency. I’ve just emptied myself to him about 
Bernie. Tried to stall him at first, but it was no good.” 

The man’s vague eyes switched back and forth between the girl and 
me. Around the pale irises his eyeballs were pink. 

He straightened his shoulders and smiled too jovially. 

“And what conclusion have you come to?” he inquired. 

The girl answered for me. 

“I’ve already had my invitation to take a ride.” 

Tennant bent forward. With an unbroken swing of his arms, he swept 
a chair up from the floor into my face. Not much force behind it, but 
quick. 

I went back against the wall, fending off the chair with both arms— 
threw it aside—and looked into the muzzle of a nickeled revolver. 

A table drawer stood open—the drawer from which he had grabbed 
the gun while I was busy with the chair. The revolver, I noticed, was of 



.38 caliber. 

“Now”—his voice was thick, like a drunk’s—“turn around.” 

I turned my back to him, felt a hand moving over my body, and my 
gun was taken away. 

“All right,” he said, and I faced him again. 

He stepped back to the girl’s side, still holding the nickel-plated 
revolver on me. My own gun wasn’t in sight—in his pocket perhaps. He 
was breathing noisily, and his eyeballs had gone from pink to red. His 
face, too, was red, with veins bulging in the forehead. 

“You know me?” he snapped. 

“Yes, I know you. You’re Stanley Tennant, assistant city engineer, and 
your record is none too lovely.” I chattered away on the theory that 
conversation is always somehow to the advantage of the man who is 
looking into the gun. “You’re supposed to be the lad who supplied the 
regiment of well-trained witnesses who turned last year’s investigation of 
graft charges against the engineer’s office into a comedy. Yes, Mr. 
Tennant, I know you. You’re the answer to why Gilmore was so lucky in 
landing city contracts with bids only a few dollars beneath his 
competitors. Yes, Mr. Tennant, I know you. You’re the bright boy who 

I had a lot more to tell him, but he cut me off. 

“That will do out of you!” he yelled. “Unless you want me to knock a 
corner off your head with this gun.” 

Then he addressed the girl, not taking his eyes from me. 

“Get up, Cara.” 

She got out of her chair and stood beside him. His gun was in his right 
hand, and that side was toward her. He moved around to the other side. 

The fingers of his left hand hooked themselves inside the girl’s green 
gown where it was cut low over the swell of her breasts. His gun never 
wavered from me. He jerked his left hand, ripping her gown down to the 
waistline. 

“He did that, Cara,” Tennant said. 

She nodded. 

His fingers slid inside the flesh-colored undergarment that was now 
exposed, and he tore that as he had torn the gown. 

“He did that.” 

She nodded again. 



His bloodshot eyes darted little measuring glances at her face—swift 
glances that never kept his eyes from me for the flash of time I would 
have needed to tie into him. 

Then—eyes and gun on me—he smashed his left fist into the girl’s 
blank white face. 

One whimper—low and not drawn out—came from her as she went 
down in a huddle against the wall. Her face—well, there wasn’t much 
change in it. She looked dumbly up at Tennant from where she had 
fallen. 

“He did that,” Tennant was saying. 

She nodded, got up from the floor, and returned to her chair. 

“Here’s our story.” The man talked rapidly, his eyes alert on me. 
“Gilmore was never in my rooms in his life, Cara, and neither were you. 
The night he was killed you were home shortly after one o’clock, and 
stayed here. You were sick—probably from the wine you had been 
drinking—and called a doctor. His name is Howard. I’ll see that he’s 
fixed. He got here at two-thirty and stayed until three-thirty. 

“To-day, this gumshoe, learning that you had been intimate with 
Gilmore, came here to question you. He knew you hadn’t killed Gilmore, 
but he made certain suggestions to you—you can play them up as strong 
as you like; maybe say that he’s been annoying you for months—and 
when you turned him down he threatened to frame you. 

“You refused to have anything to do with him, and he grabbed you, 
tearing your clothes, and bruising your face when you resisted. I 
happened to come along then, having an engagement with you, and 
heard you scream. Your front door was unlocked, so I rushed in, pulled 
this fellow away, and disarmed him. Then we held him until the police— 
whom we will phone for—came. Got that?” 

“Yes, Stan.” 

“Good! Now listen: When the police get here this fellow will spill all 
he knows of course, and the chances are that all three of us will be taken 
in. That’s why I want you to know what’s what right now. I ought to 
have enough pull to get you and me out on bail to-night, or, if worse 
comes to worst, to see that my lawyer gets to me to-night—so I can 
arrange for the witnesses we’ll need. Also I ought to be able to fix it so 
our little fat friend will be held for a day or two, and not allowed to see 
anybody until late to-morrow—which will give us a good start on him. I 



don’t know how much he knows, but between your story and the stories 
of a couple of other smart little ladies I have in mind, I’ll fix him up with 
a rep that will keep any jury in the world from ever believing him about 
anything.” 

“How do you like that?” he asked me, triumphantly. 

“You big clown,” I laughed at him, “I think it’s funny!” 

But I didn’t really think so. In spite of what I thought I knew about 
Gilmore’s murder—in spite of my simple, satisfactory solution— 
something was crawling up my back, my knees felt jerky, and my hands 
were wet with sweat. I had had people try to frame me before—no 
detective stays in the business long without having it happen—but I had 
never got used to it. There’s a peculiar deadliness about the thing— 
especially if you know how erratic juries can be—that makes your flesh 
crawl, no matter how safe your judgment tells you you are. 

“Phone the police,” Tennant told the girl, “and for God’s sake keep 
your story straight!” 

As he tried to impress that necessity on the girl his eyes left me. 

I was perhaps five feet from him and his level gun. 

A jump—not straight at him—off to one side—put me close. 

The gun roared under my arm. I was surprised not to feel the bullet. It 
seemed that he must have hit me. 

There wasn’t a second shot. 

I looped my right fist over as I jumped. It landed when I landed. It 
took him too high—up on the cheek-bone—but it rocked him back a 
couple of steps. 

I didn’t know what had happened to his gun. It wasn’t in his hand any 
more. I didn’t stop to look for it. I was busy, crowding him back—not 
letting him set himself—staying close to him—driving at him with both 
hands. 

He was a head taller than I, and had longer arms, but he wasn’t any 
heavier or stronger. I suppose he hit me now and then as I hammered 
him across the room. He must have. But I didn’t feel anything. 

I worked him into a corner. Jammed him back in a corner with his 
legs cramped under him—which didn’t give him much leverage to hit 
from. I got my left arm around his body, holding him where I wanted 
him. And I began to throw my right fist into him. 

I liked that. His belly was flabby, and it got softer every time I hit it. I 



hit it often. 

He was chopping at my face, but by digging my nose into his chest 
and holding it there I kept my beauty from being altogether ruined. 
Meanwhile I threw my right fist into him. 

Then I became aware that Cara Kenbrook was moving around behind 
me; and I remembered the revolver that had fallen somewhere when I 
had charged Tennant. I didn’t like that; but there was nothing I could do 
about it—except put more weight in my punches. My own gun, I 
thought, was in one of his pockets. But neither of us had time to hunt for 
it now. 

Tennant’s knees sagged the next time I hit him. 

Once more, I said to myself, and then I’ll step back, let him have one 
on the button, and watch him fall. 

But I didn’t get that far. 

Something that I knew was the missing revolver struck me on the top 
of the head. An ineffectual blow—not clean enough to stun me—but it 
took the steam out of my punches. 

Another. 

They weren’t hard, these taps, but to hurt a skull with a hunk of metal 
you don’t have to hit it hard. 

I tried to twist away from the next bump, and failed. Not only failed, 
but let Tennant wiggle away from me. 

That was the end. 

I wheeled on the girl just in time to take another rap on the head, and 
then one of Tennant’s fists took me over the ear. 

I went down in one of those falls that get pugs called quitters—my 
eyes were open, my mind was alive, but my legs and arms wouldn’t lift 
me up from the floor. 

Tennant took my own gun out of a pocket, and with it held on me, sat 
down in a Morris chair, to gasp for the air I had pounded out of him. 
The girl sat in another chair; and I, finding I could manage it, sat up in 
the middle of the floor and looked at them. 

Tennant spoke, still panting. 

“This is fine—all the signs of a struggle we need to make our story 
good!” 

“If they don’t believe you were in a fight,” I suggested sourly, pressing 
my aching head with both hands, “you can strip and show them your 



little tummy.” 

“And you can show them this!” 

He leaned down and split my lip with a punch that spread me on my 
back. 

Anger brought my legs to life. I got up on them. Tennant moved 
around behind the Morris chair. My black gun was steady in his hand. 

“Go easy,” he warned me. “My story will work if I have to kill you— 
maybe work better.” 

That was sense. I stood still. 

“Phone the police, Cara,” he ordered. 

She went out of the room, closing the door behind her; and all I could 
hear of her talk was a broken murmur. 

Ten minutes later three uniformed policemen arrived. All three knew 
Tennant, and they treated him with respect. Tennant reeled off the story 
he and the girl had cooked up, with a few changes to take care of the 
shot that had been fired from the nickeled gun and our rough-house. She 
nodded her head vigorously whenever a policeman looked at her. 
Tennant turned both guns over to the white-haired sergeant in charge. 

I didn’t argue, didn’t deny anything, but told the sergeant: 

“I’m working with Detective Sergeant O’Gar on a job. I want to talk to 
him over the phone and then I want you to take all three of us down to 
the detective bureau.” 

Tennant objected to that, of course; not because he expected to gain 
anything, but on the off-chance that he might. The white-haired sergeant 
looked from one of us to the other in puzzlement. Me, with my skinned 
face and split lip; Tennant, with a red lump under one eye where my 
first wallop had landed; and the girl, with most of the clothes above the 
waistline ripped off and a bruised cheek. 

“It has a queer look, this thing,” the sergeant decided aloud, “and I 
shouldn’t wonder but what the detective bureau was the place for the lot 
of you.” 

One of the policemen went into the hall with me, and I got O’Gar on 
the phone at his home. It was nearly ten o’clock by now, and he was 
preparing for bed. 

“Cleaning up the Gilmore murder,” I told him. “Meet me at the Hall. 
Will you get hold of Kelly, the patrolman who found Gilmore, and bring 
him down there? I want him to look at some people.” 



“I will that,” O’Gar promised, and I hung up. 

The “wagon” in which the three policemen had answered Cara 
Kenbrook’s call carried us down to the Hall of Justice, where we all went 
into the captain of detectives’ office. McTighe, a lieutenant, was on duty. 

I knew McTighe, and we were on pretty good terms, but I wasn’t an 
influence in local politics, and Tennant was. I don’t mean that McTighe 
would have knowingly helped Tennant frame me; but with me stacked 
up against the assistant city engineer, I knew who would get the benefit 
of any doubt there might be. 

My head was thumping and roaring just now, with knots all over it 
where the girl had beaned me. I sat down, kept quiet, and nursed my 
head while Tennant and Cara Kenbrook, with a lot of details that they 
had not wasted on the uniformed men, told their tale and showed their 
injuries. 

Tennant was talking—describing the terrible scene that had met his 
eyes when, drawn by the girl’s screams, he had rushed into her 
apartment—when O’Gar came into the office. He recognized Tennant 
with a lifted eyebrow, and came over to sit beside me. 

“What the hell is all this?” he muttered. 

“A lovely mess,” I whispered back. “Listen—in that nickel gun on the 
desk there’s an empty shell. Get it for me.” 

He scratched his head doubtfully, listened to the next few words of 
Tennant’s yarn, glanced at me out of the corner of his eye, and then 
went over to the desk and picked up the revolver. 

McTighe looked at him—a sharp, questioning look. 

“Something on the Gilmore killing,” the detective-sergeant said, 
breaking the gun. 

The lieutenant started to speak, changed his mind, and O’Gar brought 
the shell over and handed it to me. 

“Thanks,” I said, putting it in my pocket. “Now listen to my friend 
there. It’s a good act, if you like it.” 

Tennant was winding up his history. 

"... Naturally a man who tried a thing like that on an unprotected 
woman would be yellow, so it wasn’t very hard to handle him after I got 
his gun away from him. I hit him a couple of times, and he quit— 
begging me to stop, getting down on his knees. Then we called the 
police.” 



McTighe looked at me with eyes that were cold and hard. Tennant had 
made a believer of him, and not only of him—the police-sergeant and his 
two men were glowering at me. I suspected that even O’Gar—with 
whom I had been through a dozen storms—would have been half- 
convinced if the engineer hadn’t added the neat touches about my 
kneeling. 

“Well, what have you got to say?” McTighe challenged me in a tone 
which suggested that it didn’t make much difference what I said. 

“I’ve got nothing to say about this dream,” I said shortly. “I’m 
interested in the Gilmore murder—not in this stuff.” I turned to O’Gar. 
“Is the patrolman here?” 

The detective-sergeant went to the door, and called: “Oh, Kelly!” 

Kelly came in—a big, straight-standing man, with iron-gray hair and 
an intelligent fat face. 

“You found Gilmore’s body?” I asked. 

“I did.” 

I pointed at Cara Kenbrook. 

“Ever see her before?” 

His gray eyes studied her carefully. 

“Not that I remember,” he answered. 

“Did she come up the street while you were looking at Gilmore, and 
go into the house he was lying in front of?” 

“She did not.” 

I took out the empty shell O’Gar had got for me, and chucked it down 
on the desk in front of the patrolman. 

“Kelly,” I asked, “why did you kill Gilmore ?” 

Kelly’s right hand went under his coat-tail at his hip. 

I jumped for him. 

Somebody grabbed me by the neck. Somebody else piled on my back. 
McTighe aimed a big fist at my face, but it missed. My legs had been 
suddenly kicked from under me, and I went down hard with men all 
over me. 

When I was yanked to my feet again, big Kelly stood straight up by the 
desk, weighing his service revolver in his hand. His clear eyes met mine, 
and he laid the weapon on the desk. Then he unfastened his shield and 
put it with the gun. 

“It was an accident,” he said simply. 



By this time the birds who had been manhandling me woke up to the 
fact that maybe they were missing part of the play—that maybe I wasn’t 
a maniac. Hands dropped off me, and presently everybody was listening 
to Kelly. 

He told his story with unhurried evenness, his eyes never wavering or 
clouding. A deliberate man, though unlucky. 

“I was walkin’ my beat that night, an’ as I turned the corner of Jones 
into Pine I saw a man jump back from the steps of a buildin’ into the 
vestibule. A burglar, I thought, an’ cat-footed it down there. It was a 
dark vestibule, an’ deep, an’ I saw somethin’ that looked like a man in it, 
but I wasn’t sure. 

“ ‘Come out o’ there!’ I called, but there was no answer. I took my gun 
in my hand an’ started up the steps. I saw him move just then, cornin’ 
out. An’ then my foot slipped. It was worn smooth, the bottom step, an’ 
my foot slipped. I fell forward, the gun went off, an’ the bullet hit him. 
He had come out a ways by then, an’ when the bullet hit him he toppled 
over frontwise, tumblin’ down the steps onto the sidewalk. 

“When I looked at him I saw it was Gilmore. I knew him to say 
‘howdy’ to, an’ he knew me—which is why he must o’ ducked out of 
sight when he saw me cornin’ around the corner. He didn’t want me to 
see him cornin’ out of a buildin’ where I knew Mr. Tennant lived, I 
suppose, thinkin’ I’d put two an’ two together, an’ maybe talk. 

“I don’t say that I did the right thing by lyin’, but it didn’t hurt 
anybody. It was an accident, but he was a man with a lot of friends up in 
high places, an’—accident or no—I stood a good chance of bein’ broke, 
an’ maybe sent over for a while. So I told my story the way you people 
know it. I couldn’t say I’d seen anything suspicious without maybe 
puttin’ the blame on some innocent party, an’ I didn’t want that. I’d 
made up my mind that if anybody was arrested for the murder, an’ 
things looked bad for them, I’d come out an’ say I’d done it. Home, 
you’ll find a confession all written out—written out in case somethin’ 
happened to me—so nobody else’d ever be blamed. 

“That’s why I had to say I’d never seen the lady here. I did see her— 
saw her go into the buildin’ that night—the buildin’ Gilmore had come 
out of. But I couldn’t say so without makin’ it look bad for her; so I lied. 
I could have thought up a better story if I’d had more time, I don’t 
doubt, but I had to think quick. Anyways, I’m glad it’s all over.” 



Kelly and the other uniformed policeman had left the office, which now 
held McTighe, O’Gar, Cara Kenbrook, Tennant, and me. Tennant had 
crossed to my side, and was apologizing. 

“I hope you’ll let me square myself for this evening’s work. But you 
know how it is when somebody you care for is in a jam. I’d have killed 
you if I had thought it would help Cara—on the level. Why didn’t you 
tell us that you didn’t suspect her?” 

“But I did suspect the pair of you,” I said. “It looked as if Kelly had to 
be the guilty one; but you people carried on so much that I began to feel 
doubtful. For a while it was funny—you thinking she had done it, and 
she thinking you had, though I suppose each had sworn to his or her 
innocence. But after a time it stopped being funny. You carried it too 
far.” 

“How did you rap to Kelly?” O’Gar, at my shoulder, asked. 

“Miss Kenbrook was walking north on Leavenworth—and was halfway 
between Bush and Pine—when the shot was fired. She saw nobody, no 
cars, until she rounded the corner. Mrs. Gilmore, walking north on 
Jones, was about the same distance away when she heard the shot, and 
she saw nobody until she reached Pine Street. If Kelly had been telling 
the truth, she would have seen him on Jones Street. He said he didn’t 
turn the corner until after the shot was fired. 

“Either of the women could have killed Gilmore, but hardly both; and 
I doubted that either could have shot him and got away without running 
into Kelly or the other. Suppose both of them were telling the truth— 
what then? Kelly must have been lying! He was the logical suspect 
anyway—the nearest known person to the murdered man when the shot 
was fired. 

“To back all this up, he had let Miss Kenbrook go into the apartment 
building at three in the morning, in front of which a man had just been 
killed, without questioning her or mentioning her in his report. That 
looked as if he knew who had done the killing. So I took a chance with 
the empty-shell trick, it being a good bet that he would have thrown his 
away, and would think that—” 

McTighe’s heavy voice interrupted my explanation. 

“How about this assault charge?” he asked, and had the decency to 
avoid my eye when I turned toward him with the others. 

Tennant cleared his throat. 



“Er—ah—in view of the way things have turned out, and knowing that 
Miss Kenbrook doesn’t want the disagreeable publicity that would 
accompany an affair of this sort, why, I’d suggest that we drop the whole 
thing.” He smiled brightly from McTighe to me. “You know nothing has 
gone on the records yet.” 

“Make the big heap play his hand out,” O’Gar growled in my ear. 
“Don’t let him drop it.” 

“Of course if Miss Kenbrook doesn’t want to press the charge,” 
McTighe was saying, watching me out of the tail of his eye, “I suppose 

“If everybody understands that the whole thing was a plant,” I said, 
“and if the policemen who heard the story are brought in here now and 
told by Tennant and Miss Kenbrook that it was all a lie—then I’m willing 
to let it go at that. Otherwise, I won’t stand for a hush-up.” 

“You’re a damned fool!” O’Gar whispered. “Put the screws on them!” 

But I shook my head. I didn’t see any sense in making a lot of trouble 
for myself just to make some for somebody else—and suppose Tennant 
proved his story ... 

So the policemen were found, and brought into the office again, and 
told the truth. 

And presently Tennant, the girl, and I were walking together like three 
old friends through the corridors toward the door, Tennant still asking 
me to let him make amends for the evening’s work. 

“You’ve got to let me do something!” he insisted. “It’s only right!” 

His hand dipped into his coat, and came out with a thick billfold. 

“Here,” he said, “let me—” 

We were going, at that happy moment, down the stone vestibule steps 
that lead to Kearny Street—six or seven steps there are. 

“No,” I said, “let me—” 

He was on the next to the top step, when I reached up and let go. 

He settled in a rather limp pile at the bottom. 

Leaving his empty-faced lady love to watch over him, I strolled up 
through Portsmouth Square toward a restaurant where the steaks come 
thick. 














THE GOLDEN HORSESHOE 

A Complete Novelette 


Black Mask, November 1924 

In our recent voting contest for favorite Black Mask authors, Dashiell Hammett 
received thousands of votes because of his series of stories of the adventures of 
his San Francisco detective. He has created one of the most convincing and 
realistic characters in all detective fiction. The story, herewith, is one of his 
best to date. We know you’ll enjoy it to the last word. 

I 

“I haven’t anything very exciting to offer you this time,” Vance Richmond said 
as we shook hands. “I want you to find a man for me—a man who is not a 
criminal.” 

There was an apology in his voice. The last couple of jobs this lean, grey¬ 
faced attorney had thrown my way had run to gun-play and other forms of 
rioting, and I suppose he thought anything less than that would put me to sleep. 
Was a time when he might have been right—when I was a young sprout of 
twenty or so, newly attached to the Continental Detective Agency. But the 
fifteen years that had slid by since then had dulled my appetite for rough stuff. I 
don’t mean that I shuddered whenever I considered the possibility of some bird 
taking a poke at me; but I didn’t call that day a total loss in which nobody tried 
to puncture my short, fat carcass. 

“The man I want found,” the lawyer went on, as we sat down, “is an English 
architect named Norman Ashcraft. He is a man of about thirty-seven, five feet 
ten inches tall, well built, and fair-skinned, with light hair and blue eyes. Four 
years ago he was a typical specimen of the clean-cut blond Britisher. He may 
not be like that now—those four years have been rather hard ones for him, I 
imagine. 



“I want to find him for Mrs. Ashcraft, his wife. I know your Agency’s rule 
against meddling with family affairs, but I can assure you that no matter how 
things turn out there will be no divorce proceedings in which you will be 
involved. 

“Here is the story. Four years ago the Ashcrafts were living together in 
England, in Bristol. It seems that Mrs. Ashcraft is of a very jealous disposition, 
and he was rather high-strung. Furthermore, he had only what money he 
earned at his profession, while she had inherited quite a bit from her parents. 
Ashcraft was rather foolishly sensitive about being the husband of a wealthy 
woman—was inclined to go out of his way to show that he was not dependent 
upon her money, that he wouldn’t be influenced by it. Foolish, of course, but 
just the sort of attitude a man of his temperament would assume. One night she 
accused him of paying too much attention to another woman. They quarreled, 
and he packed up and left. 

“She was repentant within a week—especially repentant since she had learned 
that her suspicion had had no foundation outside of her own jealousy—and she 
tried to find him. But he was gone. It became manifest that he had left England. 
She had him searched for in Europe, in Canada, in Australia, and in the United 
States. She succeeded in tracing him from Bristol to New York, and then to 
Detroit, where he had been arrested and fined for disturbing the peace in a 
drunken row of some sort. After that he dropped out of sight until he bobbed 
up in Seatde ten months later.” 

The attorney hunted through the papers on his desk and found a 
memorandum. 

“On May 23, 1923, he shot and killed a burglar in his room in a hotel there. 
The Seatde police seem to have suspected that there was something funny about 
the shooting, but had nothing to hold Ashcraft on. The man he killed was 
undoubtedly a burglar. Then Ashcraft disappeared again, and nothing was 
heard of him until just about a year ago. Mrs. Ashcraft had advertisements 
inserted in the personal columns of papers in the principal American cities. 

“One day she received a letter from him, from San Francisco. It was a very 
formal letter, and simply requested her to stop advertising. Although he was 
through with the name Norman Ashcraft, he wrote, he disliked seeing it 
published in every newspaper he read. 

“She mailed a letter to him at the General Delivery window here, and used 
another advertisement to tell him about it. He answered it, rather caustically. 



She wrote him again, asking him to come home. He refused, though he seemed 
less bitter toward her. They exchanged several letters, and she learned that he 
had become a drug addict, and what was left of his pride would not let him 
return to her until he looked—and was at least somewhat like—his former self. 
She persuaded him to accept enough money from her to straighten himself out. 
She sent him this money each month, in care of General Delivery, here. 

“Meanwhile she closed up her affairs in England—she had no close relatives 
to hold her there—and came to San Francisco, to be on hand when her husband 
was ready to return to her. A year has gone. She still sends him money each 
month. She still waits for him to come back to her. He has repeatedly refused to 
see her, and his letters are evasive—filled with accounts of the struggle he is 
having, making headway against the drug one month, slipping back the next. 

“She suspects by now, of course, that he has no intention of ever coming 
back to her; that he does not intend giving up the drug; that he is simply using 
her as a source of income. I have urged her to discontinue the monthly 
allowance for a while. That would at least bring about an interview, I think, and 
she could learn definitely what to expect. But she will not do that. You see, she 
blames herself for his present condition. She thinks her foolish flare of 
jealousy is responsible for his plight, and she is afraid to do anything that 
might either hurt him or induce him to hurt himself further. Her mind is 
unchangeably made up in that respect. She wants him back, wants him 
straightened out; but if he will not come, then she is content to continue the 
payments for the rest of his life. But she wants to know what she is to expect. 
She wants to end this devilish uncertainty in which she has been living. 

“What we want, then, is for you to find Ashcraft. We want to know whether 
there is any likelihood of his ever becoming a man again, or whether he is 
gone beyond redemption. There is your job. Find him, learn whatever you can 
about him, and then, after we know something, we will decide whether it is 
wiser to force an interview between them—in hopes that she will be able to 
influence him—or not.” 

“I’ll try it,” I said. “When does Mrs. Ashcraft send him his monthly 
allowance?” 

“On the first of each month.” 

“Today is the twenty-eighth. That’ll give me three days to wind up a job I 
have on hand. Got a photo of him?” 

“Unfortunately, no. In her anger immediately after their row, Mrs. Ashcraft 



destroyed everything she had that would remind her of him. But I don’t think a 
photograph would be of any great help at the post office. Without consulting 
me, Mrs. Ashcraft watched for her husband there on several occasions, and did 
not see him. It is more than likely that he has someone else call for his mail.” 

I got up and reached for my hat. 

“See you around the second of the month,” I said, as I left the office. 

II 

On the afternoon of the first, I went down to the post office and got hold of 
Lusk, the inspector in charge of the division at the time. 

“I’ve got a line on a scratcher from up north,” I told Lusk, “who is supposed 
to be getting his mail at the window. Will you fix it up so I can get a spot on 
him?” 

Post office inspectors are all tied up with rules and regulations that forbid 
their giving assistance to private detectives except on certain criminal matters. 
But a friendly inspector doesn’t have to put you through the third degree. You 
lie to him—so that he will have an alibi in case there’s a kick-back—and 
whether he thinks you’re lying or not doesn’t matter. 

So presendy I was downstairs again, loitering within sight of the A to D 
window, with the clerk at the window instructed to give me the office when 
Ashcraft’s mail was called for. There was no mail for him there at the time. 
Mrs. Ashcraft’s letter would hardly get to the clerks that afternoon, but I was 
taking no chances. I stayed on the job until the windows closed at eight o’clock, 
and then went home. 

At a few minutes after ten the next morning I got my action. One of the clerks 
gave me the signal. A small man in a blue suit and a soft gray hat was walking 
away from the window with an envelope in his hand. A man of perhaps forty 
years, though he looked older. His face was pasty, his feet dragged, and, 
although his clothes were fairly new, they needed brushing and pressing. 

He came straight to the desk in front of which I stood fiddling with some 
papers. Out of the tail of my eye I saw that he had not opened the envelope in 
his hand—was not going to open it. He took a large envelope from his pocket, 
and I got just enough of a glimpse of its front to see that it was already stamped 
and addressed. I twisted my neck out of joint trying to read the address, but 



failed. He kept the addressed side against his body, put the letter he had got 
from the window in it, and licked the flap backward, so that there was no 
possible way for anybody to see the front of the envelope. Then he rubbed the 
flap down carefully and turned toward the mailing slots. I went after him. 
There was nothing to do but to pull the always reliable stumble. 

I overtook him, stepped close and faked a fall on the marble floor, bumping 
into him, grabbing him as if to regain my balance. It went rotten. In the middle 
of my stunt my foot really did slip, and we went down on the floor like a pair 
of wresders, with him under me. To botch the trick thoroughly, he fell with the 
envelope pinned under him. 

I scrambled up, yanked him to his feet, mumbled an apology and almost had 
to push him out of the way to beat him to the envelope that lay face down on the 
floor. I had to turn it over as I handed it to him in order to get the address: 

Mr. Edward Bohannon, 

Golden Horseshoe Cafe, 

Tijuana, Baja California, 

Mexico. 

I had the address, but I had tipped my mitt. There was no way in God’s world 
for this lithe man in blue to miss knowing that I had been trying to get that 
address. 

I dusted myself off while he put his envelope through a slot. He didn’t come 
back past me, but went on down toward the Mission Street exit. I couldn’t let 
him get away with what he knew. I didn’t want Ashcraft tipped off before I got 
to him. I would have to try another trick as ancient as the one the slippery floor 
had bungled for me. I set out after the lithe man again. 

Just as I reached his side he turned his head to see if he was being followed. 

“Hello, Micky!” I hailed him. “How’s everything in Chi?” 

“You got me wrong.” He spoke out of the side of his gray-lipped mouth, not 
stopping. “I don’t know nothin’ about Chi.” 

His eyes were pale blue, with needlepoint pupils—the eyes of a heroin or 
morphine user. 

“Quit stalling.” I walked along at his side. We had left the building by this 
time and were going down Mission Street. “You fell off the rather only this 
morning.” 



He stopped on the sidewalk and faced me. 

“Me? Who do you think I am?” 

“You’re Micky Parker. The Dutchman gave us the rap that you were headed 
here. They got him—if you don’t already know it.” 

“You’re cuckoo,” he sneered. “I don’t know what the hell you’re talkin’ 
about!” 

That was nothing—neither did I. I raised my right hand in my overcoat 
pocket. 

“Now I’ll tell one,” I growled at him. “And keep your hands away from your 
clothes or I’ll let the guts out of you.” 

He flinched away from my bulging pocket. 

“Hey, listen, brother!” he begged. “You got me wrong—on the level. My 
name ain’t Micky Parker, an’ I ain’t been in Chi in six years. I been here in 
Frisco for a solid year, an’ that’s the truth.” 

“You got to show me.” 

“I can do it,” he exclaimed, all eagerness. “You come down the drag with me, 
an’ I’ll show you. My name’s Ryan, an’ I been livin’ aroun’ the corner here on 
Sixth Street for six or eight months.” 

“Ryan?” I asked. 

“Yes—John Ryan.” 

I chalked that up against him. Of course there have been Ryans christened 
John, but not enough of them to account for the number of times that name 
appears in criminal records. I don’t suppose there are three old-time yeggs in 
the country who haven’t used the name at least once; it’s the John Smith of 
yeggdom. 

This particular John Ryan led me around to a house on Sixth Street, where 
the landlady—a rough-hewn woman of fifty, with bare arms that were haired 
and muscled like the village smithy’s—assured me that her tenant had to her 
positive knowledge been in San Francisco for months, and that she 
remembered seeing him at least once a day for a couple of weeks back. If I had 
been really suspicious that this Ryan was my mythical Micky Parker from 
Chicago, I wouldn’t have taken the woman’s word for it, but as it was I 
pretended to be satisfied. 

That seemed to be all right then. Mr. Ryan had been led astray, had been 
convinced that I had mistaken him for another crook, and that I was not 
interested in the Ashcraft letter. I would be safe—reasonably safe—in letting 



the situation go as it stood. But loose ends worry me. And you can’t always 
count on people doing and thinking what you want. This bird was a hop-head, 
and he had given me a phoney-sounding name, so ... 

“What do you do for a living?” I asked him. 

“I ain’t been doin’ nothin’ for a coupla months,” he pattered, “but I expec’ to 
open a lunch room with a fella nex’ week.” 

“Let’s go up to your room,” I suggested. “I want to talk to you.” 

He wasn’t enthusiastic, but he took me up. He had two rooms and a kitchen on 
the third floor. They were dirty, foul-smelling rooms. I dangled a leg from the 
corner of a table and waved him into a squeaky rocking chair in front of me. 
His pasty face and dopey eyes were uneasy. 

“Where’s Ashcraft?” I threw at him. He jerked, and then looked at the floor. 

“I don’t know what you’re talkin’ about,” he mumbled. 

“You’d better figure it out,” I advised him, “or there’s a nice cool cell down 
in the booby-hutch that will be wrapped around you.” 

“You ain’t got nothin’ on me.” 

“What of that? How’d you like to do a thirty or a sixty on a vag charge?” 

“Vag, hell!” he snarled, looking up at me. “I got five hundred smacks in my 
kick. Does that look like you can vag me?” 

I grinned down at him. 

“You know better than that, Ryan. A pocketful of money’ll get you nothing in 
California. You’ve got no job. You can’t show where your money comes from. 
You’re made to order for the vag law.” 

I had this bird figured as a dope peddler. If he was—or was anything else off 
color that might come to light when he was vagged—the chances were that he 
would be willing to sell Ashcraft out to save himself; especially since, so far as 
I knew, Ashcraft wasn’t on the wrong side of the criminal law. 

“If I were you,” I went on while he stared at the floor and thought, “I’d be a 
nice, obliging fellow and do my talking now. You’re—” 

He twisted sidewise in his chair and one of his hands went behind him. 

I kicked him out of his chair. 

The table slipped under me or I would have stretched him. As it was, the foot 
that I aimed at his jaw took him on the chest and carried him over backward, 
with the rocking-chair piled on top of him. I pulled the chair off and took his 
gun—a cheap nickel-plated .32. Then I went back to my seat on the corner of 
the table. 



He had only that one flash of fight in him. He got up sniveling. 

“I’ll tell you. I don’t want no trouble, an’ it ain’t nothin’ to me. I didn’t know 
there was nothin’ wrong. This Ashcraft told me he was jus’ stringin’ his wife 
along. He give me ten bucks a throw to get his letter ever’ month an’ send it to 
him in Tijuana. I knowed him here, an’ when he went south six months ago— 
he’s got a girl down there—I promised I’d do it for him. I knowed it was 
money—he said it was his ‘alimony’—but I didn’t know there was nothin’ 
wrong.” 

“What sort of a hombre is this Ashcraft? What’s his graft?” 

“I don’t know. He could be a con man—he’s got a good front. He’s a 
Englishman, an’ mosdy goes by the name of Ed Bohannon. He hits the hop. I 
don’t use it myself”—that was a good one—“but you know how it is in a burg 
like this, a man runs into all kinds of people. I don’t know nothin’ about what 
he’s up to. I jus’ send the money ever ’ month an’ get my ten.” 

That was all I could get out of him. He couldn’t—or wouldn’t—tell me where 
Ashcraft had lived in San Francisco or who he had mobbed up with. However, I 
had learned that Bohannon was Ashcraft, and not another go-between, and that 
was something. 

Ryan squawked his head off when he found that I was going to vag him 
anyway. For a moment it looked like I would have to kick him loose from his 
backbone again. 

“You said you’d spring me if I talked,” he wailed. 

“I did not. But if I had—when a gent flashes a rod on me I figure it cancels 
any agreement we might have had. Come on.” 

I couldn’t afford to let him run around loose until I got in touch with 
Ashcraft. He would have been sending a telegram before I was three blocks 
away, and my quarry would be on his merry way to points north, east, south 
and west. 

It was a good hunch I played in nabbing Ryan. When he was fingerprinted at 
the Hall of Justice he turned out to be one Fred Rooney, alias “Jamocha,” a 
peddler and smuggler who had crushed out of the Federal Prison at 
Feavenworth, leaving eight years of a tenner still unserved. 

“Will you sew him up for a couple of days?” I asked the captain of the city 
jail. “I’ve got work to do that will go smoother if he can’t get any word out for 
a while.” 

“Sure,” the captain promised. “The federal people won’t take him off our 



hands for two or three days. I’ll keep him air-tight till then.” 


Ill 

From the jail I went up to Vance Richmond’s office and turned my news over 
to him. 

“Ashcraft is getting his mail in Tijuana. He’s living down there under the 
name of Ed Bohannon, and maybe has a woman there. I’ve just thrown one of 
his friends—the one who handled the mail and an escaped con—in the cooler.” 

“Was that necessary?” Richmond asked. “We don’t want to work any 
hardships. We’re really trying to help Ashcraft, you know.” 

“I could have spared this bird,” I admitted. “But what for? He was all wrong. 
If Ashcraft can be brought back to his wife, he’s better off with some of his 
shady friends out of the way. If he can’t, what’s the difference? Anyway, we’ve 
got one line on him safely stowed away where we can find it when we want it.” 

The attorney shrugged, and reached for the telephone. 

He called a number. “Is Mrs. Ashcraft there? ... This is Mr. Richmond.... No, 
we haven’t exacdy found him, but I think we know where he is. ... Yes. ... In 
about fifteen minutes.” 

He put down the telephone and stood up. 

“We’ll run up to Mrs. Ashcraft’s house and see her.” 

Fifteen minutes later we were getting out of Richmond’s car in Jackson Street 
near Gough. The house was a three-story white stone building, set behind a 
carefully sodded little lawn with an iron railing around it. 

Mrs. Ashcraft received us in a drawing-room on the second floor. A tall 
woman of less than thirty, slimly beautiful in a gray dress. Clear was the word 
that best fits her; it described the blue of her eyes, the pink-white of her skin, 
and the light brown of her hair. 

Richmond introduced me to her, and then I told her what I had learned, 
omitting the part about the woman in Tijuana. Nor did I tell her that the chances 
were her husband was a crook nowadays. 

“Mr. Ashcraft is in Tijuana, I have been told. He left San Francisco about six 
months ago. His mail is being forwarded to him in care of a cafe there, under 
the name of Edward Bohannon.” 

Her eyes lighted up happily, but she didn’t throw a fit. She wasn’t that sort. 



She addressed the attorney. 

“Shall I go down? Or will you?” 

Richmond shook his head. 

“Neither. You certainly shouldn’t go, and I cannot—not at present. I must be 
in Eureka by the day after tomorrow, and shall have to spend several days 
there.” He turned to me. “You’ll have to go. You can no doubt handle it better 
than I could. You will know what to do and how to do it. There are no definite 
instructions I can give you. Your course will have to depend on Mr. Ashcraft’s 
attitude and condition. Mrs. Ashcraft doesn’t wish to force herself on him, but 
neither does she wish to leave anything undone that might help him.” 

Mrs. Ashcraft held a strong, slender hand out to me. 

“You will do whatever you think wisest.” 

It was pardy a question, pardy an expression of confidence. 

“I will,” I promised. 

I liked this Mrs. Ashcraft. 


IV 

Tijuana hadn’t changed much in the two years I had been away. Still the same 
six or seven hundred feet of dusty and dingy street running between two almost 
solid rows of saloons,—perhaps thirty-five of them to a row,—with dirtier side 
streets taking care of the dives that couldn’t find room on the main street. 

The automobile that had brought me down from San Diego dumped me into 
the center of the town early in the afternoon, and the day’s business was just 
getting under way. That is, there were only two or three drunks wandering 
around among the dogs and loafing Mexicans in the street, although there was 
already a busde of potential drunks moving from one saloon to the next. But 
this was nothing like the crowd that would be here the following week, when 
the season’s racing started. 

In the middle of the next block I saw a big gilded horseshoe. I went down the 
street and into the saloon behind the sign. It was a fair sample of the local joint. 
A bar on your left as you came in, running half the length of the building, with 
three or four slot machines on one end. Across from the bar, against the right- 
hand wall, a dance floor that ran from the front wall to a raised platform, 
where a greasy orchestra was now preparing to go to work. Behind the 



orchestra was a row of low stalls or booths, with open fronts and a table and 
two benches apiece. Opposite them, in the space between the bar and the rear of 
the building, a man with a hair-lip was shaking pills out of a keno goose. 

It was early in the day, and there were only a few buyers present, so the girls 
whose business it is to speed the sale of drinks charged down on me in a flock. 

“Buy me a drink? Let’s have a little drink? Buy a drink, honey?” 

I shooed them away—no easy job—and caught a bartender’s eye. He was a 
beefy, red-faced Irishman, with sorrel hair plastered down in two curls that hid 
what little forehead he had. 

“I want to see Ed Bohannon,” I told him confidentially. 

He turned blank fish-green eyes on me. 

“I don’t know no Ed Bohannon.” 

Taking out a piece of paper and a pencil I scribbled, Jamocha is copped, and 
slid the paper over to the bartender. 

“If a man who says he’s Ed Bohannon asks for that, will you give it to him?” 

“I guess so.” 

“Good,” I said. “I’ll hang around a while.” 

I walked down the room and sat at a table in one of the stalls. A lanky girl 
who had done something to her hair that made it purple was camped beside me 
before I had setded in my seat. 

“Buy me a little drink?” she asked. 

The face she made at me was probably meant for a smile. Whatever it was, it 
beat me. I was afraid she’d do it again, so I surrendered. 

“Yes,” I said, and ordered a bottie of beer for myself from the waiter who 
was already hanging over my shoulder. 

The beer wasn’t bad, for green beer; but at four bits a botde it wasn’t 
anything to write home about. This Tijuana happens to be in Mexico—by about 
a mile—but it’s an American town, run by Americans, who sell American 
artificial booze at American prices. If you know your way around the United 
States you can find lots of places—especially near the Canadian line—where 
good booze can be bought for less than you are soaked for poison in Tijuana. 

The purple-haired woman at my side downed her shot of whiskey, and was 
opening her mouth to suggest that we have another drink,—hustiers down there 
don’t waste any time at all,—when a voice spoke from behind me. 

“Cora, Frank wants you.” 

Cora scowled, looking over my shoulder. 



Then she made that damned face at me again, said “All right, Kewpie. Will 
you take care of my friend here?” and left me. 

Kewpie slid into the seat beside me. She was a little chunky girl of perhaps 
eighteen—not a day more than that. Just a kid. Her short hair was brown and 
curly over a round, boyish face with laughing, impudent eyes. Rather a cute 
little trick. 

I bought her a drink and got another botde of beer. 

“What’s on your mind?” I asked her. 

“Hooch.” She grinned at me—a grin that was as boyish as the straight look of 
her brown eyes. “Gallons of it.” 

“And besides that?” 

I knew this switching of girls on me hadn’t been purposeless. 

“I hear you’re looking for a friend of mine,” Kewpie said. 

“That might be. What friends have you got?” 

“Well, there’s Ed Bohannon for one. You know Ed?” 

I shook my head. 

“No—not yet.” 

“But you’re looking for him?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Maybe I could tell you how to find him, if I knew you were all right.” 

“It doesn’t make any difference to me,” I said carelessly. “I’ve a few more 
minutes to waste, and if he doesn’t show up by then it’s all one to me.” 

She cuddled against my shoulder. 

“What’s the racket? Maybe I could get word to Ed.” 

I stuck a cigarette in her mouth, one in my own, and lit them. 

“Let it go,” I bluffed. “This Ed of yours seems to be as exclusive as all hell. 
Well, it’s no skin off my face. I’ll buy you another drink and then trot along.” 

She jumped up. 

“Wait a minute. I’ll see if I can get him. What’s your name?” 

“Parker will do as well as any other,” I said, the name I had used on Ryan 
popping first into my mind. 

“You wait,” she called back as she moved toward the back door. “I think I can 
find him.” 

“I think so too,” I agreed. 

Ten minutes went by, and a man came to my table from the front of the 
establishment. He was a blond Englishman of less than forty, with all the marks 



of the gentleman gone to pot on him. Not altogether on the rocks yet, but you 
could see evidence of the downhill slide plainly in the dullness of his blue eyes, 
in the pouches under his eyes, in the blurred lines around his mouth and the 
mouth’s looseness, and in the grayish tint of his skin. He was still fairly 
attractive in appearance—enough of his former wholesomeness remained for 
that. 

He sat down facing me across the table. 

“You’re looking for me?” 

There was only a hint of the Britisher in his accent. 

“You’re Ed Bohannon?” 

He nodded. 

“Jamocha was picked up a couple of days ago,” I told him, “and ought to be 
riding back to the Kansas big house by now. He got word out for me to give 
you the rap. He knew I was heading this way.” 

“How did they come to get him?” 

His blue eyes were suspicious on my face. 

“Don’t know,” I said. “Maybe they picked him up on a circular.” 

He frowned at the table and traced a meaningless design with a finger in a 
puddle of beer. Then he looked sharply at me again. 

“Did he tell you anything else?” 

“He didn’t tell me anything. He got word out to me by somebody’s 
mouthpiece. I didn’t see him.” 

“You’re staying down here a while?” 

“Yes, for two or three days,” I said. “I’ve got something on the fire.” 

He stood up and smiled, and held out his hand. 

“Thanks for the tip, Parker,” he said. “If you’ll take a walk with me I’ll give 
you something real to drink.” 

I didn’t have anything against that. He led me out of the Golden Horseshoe 
and down a side street to an adobe house set out where the town fringed off 
into the desert. In the front room he waved me to a chair and went into the next 
room. 

“What do you fancy?” he called through the door. “Rye, gin, tequila, Scotch 

“The last one wins,” I interrupted his catalog. 

He brought in a botde of Black and White, a siphon and some glasses, and we 
setded down to drinking. When that botde was empty there was another to take 



its place. We drank and talked, drank and talked, and each of us pretended to be 
drunker than he really was—though before long we were both as full as a pair 
of goats. 

It was a drinking contest pure and simple. He was trying to drink me into a 
pulp—a pulp that would easily give up all of its secrets—and I was trying the 
same game on him. Neither of us made much progress. Neither he nor I was 
young enough in the world to blab much when we were drunk that wouldn’t 
have come out if we had been sober. Few grown men do, unless they get to 
boasting, or are very skillfully handled. All that afternoon we faced each other 
over the table in the center of the room, drank and entertained each other. 

“Y’ know,” he was saying somewhere along toward dark, “I’ve been a damn’ 
ass. Got a wife—the nicesh woman in the worl’. Wantsh me t’ come back to 
her, an’ all tha’ short of thing. Yet I hang around here, lappin’ up this shtuff— 
hittin’ the pipe—when I could be shomebody. Arc—architec’, y’ un’ershtand— 
good one, too. But I got in rut—got mixsh up with theshe people. C-can’t 
sheem to break ’way. Goin’ to, though—no spoofin’. Goin’ back to li’l wife, 
nicesh woman in the worl’. Don’t you shay anything t’ Kewpie. She’d raishe 
hell ’f she knew I wash goin’t’ shake her. Nishe girl, K-kewpie, but tough. S- 
shtick a bloomin’ knife in me. Good job, too! But I’m goin’ back to wife. 
Breakin’ ’way from p-pipe an’ ever’thing. Look at me. D’ I look like a hop- 
head? Course not! Curin’ m’self, tha’s why. I’ll show you—take a smoke now 
—show you I can take it or leave it alone.” 

Pulling himself dizzily up out of his chair, he wandered into the next room, 
bawling a song at the top of his voice: 

“A dimber mort with a quarter-stone slum, 

A-bubbin ’ of max with her cove — 

A bingo fen in a crack-o’-dawn drum, 

A-waitin’ for —” 

He came staggering into the room again carrying an elaborate opium layout 
—all silver and ebony—on a silver tray. He put it on the table and flourished a 
pipe at me. 

“Have a li’l rear on me, Parker.” 

I told him I’d stick to the Scotch. 

“Give y’ shot of C. ’f y’d rather have it,” he invited me. 



I declined the cocaine, so he sprawled himself comfortably on the floor 
beside the table, rolled and cooked a pill, and our party went on—with him 
smoking his hop and me punishing the liquor—each of us still talking for the 
other’s benefit, and trying to get the other to talk for our own. 

I was holding down a lovely package by the time Kewpie came in, at 
midnight. 

“Looks like you folks are enjoying yourselves,” she laughed, leaning down 
to kiss the Englishman’s rumpled hair as she stepped over him. 

She perched herself on the table and reached for the Scotch. 

“Everything’s lovely,” I assured her, though probably I didn’t say it that clear. 

I was fighting a batde with myself just about then. I had an idea that I wanted 
to dance. Down in Yucatan, four or five months before—hunting for a lad who 
had done wrong by the bank that employed him—I had seen some natives 
dance the naual. And that naual dance was the one thing in the world I wanted to 
do just then. (I was carrying a beautiful bun!) But I knew that if I sat still—as I 
had been sitting all evening—I could keep my cargo in hand, while it wasn’t 
going to take much moving around to knock me over. 

I don’t remember whether I finally conquered the desire to dance or not. I 
remember Kewpie sitting on the table, grinning her boy’s grin at me, and 
saying: 

“You ought to stay oiled all the time, Shorty; it improves you.” 

I don’t know whether I made any answer to that or not. Shordy afterward, I 
know, I spread myself beside the Englishman on the floor and went to sleep. 

V 

The next two days were pretty much like the first one. Ashcraft and I were 
together twenty-four hours each of the days, and usually the girl was with us, 
and the only time we weren’t drinking was when we were sleeping off what we 
had been drinking. We spent most of those three days in either the adobe house 
or the Golden Horseshoe, but we found time to take in most of the other joints 
in town now and then. I had only a hazy idea of some of the things that went on 
around me, though I don’t think I missed anything entirely. On the second day 
someone added a first name to the alias I had given the girl—and thereafter I 
was “Painless” Parker to Tijuana, and still am to some of them. I don’t know 



who christened me, or why. 

Ashcraft and I were as thick as thieves, on the surface, but neither of us ever 
lost his distrust of the other, no matter how drunk we got—and we got plenty 
drunk. He went up against his mud-pipe regularly. I don’t think the girl used the 
stuff, but she had a pretty capacity for hard liquor. I would go to sleep not 
knowing whether I was going to wake up or not; but I had nothing on me to 
give me away, so I figured that I was safe unless I talked myself into a jam. I 
didn’t worry much,—bedtime usually caught me in a state that made worry 
impossible. 

Three days of this, and then, sobering up, I was riding back to San Francisco, 
making a list of what I knew and guessed about Norman Ashcraft, alias Ed 
Bohannon. 

The list went something like this: 

(1) He suspected, if he didn’t know, that I had come down to see him on his 
wife’s account: he had been too smooth and had entertained me too well for me 
to doubt that; (2) he apparendy had decided to return to his wife, though there 
was no guarantee that he would actually do so; (3) he was not incurably 
addicted to drugs; he merely smoked opium and, regardless of what the Sunday 
supplements say, an opium smoker is little, if any, worse off than a tobacco 
smoker; (4) he might pull himself together under his wife’s influence, but it 
was doubtful: physically he hadn’t gone to the dogs, but he had had his taste of 
the gutter and seemed to like it; (5) the girl Kewpie was crazily in love with 
him, while he liked her, but wasn’t turning himself inside out over her. 

A good night’s sleep on the train between Los Angeles and San Francisco set 
me down in the Third and Townsend Street station with nearly normal head and 
stomach and not too many kinks in my nerves. I put away a breakfast that was 
composed of more food than I had eaten in three days, and went up to Vance 
Richmond’s office. 

“Mr. Richmond is still in Eureka,” his stenographer told me. “I don’t expect 
him back until the first of the week.” 

“Can you get him on the phone for me?” 

She could, and did. 

Without mentioning any names, I told the attorney what I knew and guessed. 

“I see,” he said. “Suppose you go out to Mrs. A’s house and tell her. I will 
write her tonight, and I probably shall be back in the city by the day after 
tomorrow. I think we can safely delay action until then.” 



I caught a street car, transferred at Van Ness Avenue, and went out to Mrs. 
Ashcraft’s house. Nothing happened when I rang the bell. I rang it several times 
before I noticed that there were two morning newspapers in the vestibule. I 
looked at the dates—this morning’s and yesterday morning’s. 

An old man in faded overalls was watering the lawn next door. 

“Do you know if the people who live here have gone away?” I called to him. 

“I don’t guess so. The back door’s open, I seen this mornin’.” 

He returned his attention to his hose, and then stopped to scratch his chin. 

“They may of gone,” he said slowly. “Come to think on it, I ain’t seen any of 
’em for—I don’t remember seein’ any of ’em yesterday.” 

I left the front steps and went around the house, climbed the low fence in back 
and went up the back steps. The kitchen door stood about a foot open. Nobody 
was visible in the kitchen, but there was a sound of running water. 

I knocked on the door with my knuckles, loudly. There was no answering 
sound. I pushed the door open and went in. The sound of water came from the 
sink. I looked in the sink. 

Under a thin stream of water running from one of the faucets lay a carving 
knife with nearly a foot of keen blade. The knife was clean, but the back of the 
porcelain sink—where water had splashed with only small, scattered drops— 
was freckled with red-brown spots. I scraped one of them with a finger-nail— 
dried blood. 

Except for the sink, I could see nothing out of order in the kitchen. I opened a 
pantry door. Everything seemed all right there. Across the room another door 
led to the front of the house. I opened the door and went into a passageway. Not 
enough light came from the kitchen to illuminate the passageway. I fumbled in 
the dusk for the light-button that I knew should be there. I stepped on something 
soft. 

Pulling my foot back, I felt in my pocket for matches, and struck one. In front 
of me, his head and shoulders on the floor, his hips and legs on the lower steps 
of a flight of stairs, lay a Filipino boy in his underclothes. 

He was dead. One eye was cut, and his throat was gashed straight across, 
close up under his chin. I could see the killing without even shutting my eyes. 
At the top of the stairs—the killer’s left hand dashing into the Filipino’s face— 
thumb-nail gouging into eye—pushing the brown face back—tightening the 
brown throat for the knife’s edge—the slash—and the shove down the steps. 

The light from my second match showed me the button. I clicked on the 



lights, buttoned my coat, and went up the steps. Dried blood darkened them 
here and there, and at the second-floor landing the wall paper was stained with 
a big blot. At the head of the stairs I found another light-button, and pressed it. 

I walked down the hall, poked my head into two rooms that seemed in order, 
and then turned a corner—and pulled up with a jerk, barely in time to miss 
stumbling over a woman who lay there. 

She was huddled on the floor, face down, with knees drawn up under her and 
both hands clasped to her stomach. She wore a nightgown, and her hair was in 
a braid down her back. 

I put a finger on the back of her neck. Stone-cold. 

Kneeling on the floor—to avoid the necessity of turning her over—I looked 
at her face. She was the maid who had admitted Richmond and me four days 
ago. 

I stood up again and looked around. The maid’s head was almost touching a 
closed door. I stepped around her and pushed the door open. A bedroom, and 
not the maid’s. It was an expensively dainty bedroom in cream and gray, with 
French prints on the walls. Nothing in the room was disarranged except the 
bed. The bed clothes were rumpled and tangled, and piled high in the center of 
the bed—in a pile that was too large.... 

Leaning over the bed, I began to draw the covers off. The second piece came 
away stained with blood. I yanked the rest off. 

Mrs. Ashcraft was dead there. 

Her body was drawn up in a little heap, from which her head hung crookedly, 
dangling from a neck that had been cut clean through to the bone. Her face was 
marked with four deep scratches from temple to chin. One sleeve had been torn 
from the jacket of her blue silk pajamas. Bedding and pajamas were soggy 
with the blood that the clothing piled over her had kept from drying. 

I put the blanket over her again, edged past the dead woman in the hall, and 
went down the front stairs, switching on more lights, hunting for the telephone. 
Near the foot of the stairs I found it. I called the police detective bureau first, 
and then Vance Richmond’s office. 

“Get word to Mr. Richmond that Mrs. Ashcraft has been murdered,” I told his 
stenographer. “I’m at her house, and he can get in touch with me here any time 
during the next two or three hours.” 

Then I went out of the front door and sat on the top step, smoking a cigarette 
while I waited for the police. 



I felt rotten. I’ve seen dead people in larger quantities than three in my time, 
and I’ve seen some that were hacked up pretty badly; but this thing had fallen 
on me while my nerves were ragged from three days of boozing. 

The police automobile swung around the corner and began disgorging men 
before I had finished my first cigarette. O’Gar, the detective sergeant in charge 
of the Homicide Detail, was the first man up the steps. 

“Hullo,” he greeted me. “What have you got hold of this time?” 

I was glad to see him. This squat, bullet-headed sergeant is as good a man as 
the department has, and he and I have always been lucky when we tied up 
together. 

“I found three bodies in there before I quit looking,” I told him as I led him 
indoors. “Maybe a regular detective like you—with a badge and everything— 
can find more.” 

“You didn’t do bad—for a lad,” he said. 

My wooziness had passed. I was eager to get to work. These people lying 
dead around the house were merely counters in a game again—or almost. I 
remembered the feel of Mrs. Ashcraft’s slim hand in mine, but I stuck that 
memory in the back of my mind. You hear now and then of detectives who 
have not become callous, who have not lost what you might call the human 
touch. I always feel sorry for them, and wonder why they don’t chuck their 
jobs and find another line of work that wouldn’t be so hard on their emotions. 
A sleuth who doesn’t grow a tough shell is in for a gay life—day in and day 
out poking his nose into one kind of woe or another. 

I showed the Filipino to O’Gar first, and then the two women. We didn’t find 
any more. Detail work occupied all of us—O’Gar, the eight men under him, 
and me—for the next few hours. The house had to be gone over from roof to 
cellar. The neighbors had to be grilled. The employment agencies through 
which the servants had been hired had to be examined. Relatives and friends of 
the Filipino and the maid had to be traced and questioned. Newsboys, mail 
carriers, grocers’ delivery men, laundrymen, had to be found, questioned and, 
when necessary, investigated. 

When the bulk of the reports were in, O’Gar and I sneaked away from the 
others—especially away from the newspaper men, who were all over the place 
by now—and locked ourselves in the library. 

“Night before last, huh? Wednesday night?” O’Gar grunted when we were 
comfortable in a couple of leather chairs, burning tobacco. 



I nodded. The report of the doctor who had examined the bodies, the 
presence of the two newspapers in the vestibule, and the fact that neither 
neighbor, grocer nor butcher had seen any of them since Wednesday, 
combined to make Wednesday night—or early Thursday morning—the correct 
date. 

“I’d say the killer cracked the back door,” O’Gar went on, staring at the 
ceiling through smoke, “picked up the carving knife in the kitchen, and went 
upstairs. Maybe he went straight to Mrs. Ashcraft’s room—maybe not. But after 
a bit he went in there. The torn sleeve and the scratches on her face mean that 
there was a tussle. The Filipino and the maid heard the noise—heard her 
scream maybe—and rushed to her room to find out what was the matter. The 
maid most likely got there just as the killer was coming out—and got hers. I 
guess the Filipino saw him then and ran. The killer caught him at the head of 
the back stairs—and finished him. Then he went down to the kitchen, washed 
his hands, dropped the knife, and blew.” 

“So far, so good,” I agreed; “but I notice you skip lighdy over the question of 
who he was and why he killed.” 

He pushed his hat back and scratched his bullet head. 

“Don’t crowd me,” he rumbled; “I’ll get around to that. There seem to be just 
three guesses to take your pick from. We know that nobody else lived in the 
house outside of the three that were killed. So the killer was either a maniac 
who did the job for the fun of it, a burglar who was discovered and ran wild, 
or somebody who had a reason for bumping off Mrs. Ashcraft, and then had to 
kill the two servants when they discovered him. 

“Taking the knife from the kitchen would make the burglar guess look like a 
bum one. And, besides, we’re pretty sure nothing was stolen. A good prowler 
would bring his own weapon with him if he wanted one. But the hell of it is that 
there are a lot of bum prowlers in the world—half-wits who would be likely to 
pick up a knife in the kitchen, go to pieces when the house woke up, slash 
everybody in sight, and then beat it without turning anything over. 

“So it could have been a prowler; but my personal guess is that the job was 
done by somebody who wanted to wipe out Mrs. Ashcraft.” 

“Not so bad,” I applauded. “Now listen to this: Mrs. Ashcraft has a husband in 
Tijuana, a mild sort of hop-head who is mixed up with a bunch of thugs. She 
was trying to persuade him to come back to her. He has a girl down there who 
is young, goofy over him, and a bad actor—one tough youngster. He was 



planning to run out on the girl and come back home.” 

“So-o-o?” O’Gar said sofdy. 

“But,” I continued, “I was with both him and the girl, in Tijuana, night before 
last—when this killing was done.” 

“So-o?” 

A knock on the door interrupted our talk. It was a policeman to tell me that I 
was wanted on the phone. I went down to the first floor, and Vance Richmond’s 
voice came over the wire. 

“What is it? Miss Henry delivered your message, but she couldn’t give me 
any details.” 

I told him the whole thing. 

“I’ll leave for the city tonight,” he said when I had finished. “You go ahead 
and do whatever you want. You’re to have a free hand.” 

“Right,” I replied. “I’ll probably be out of town when you get back. You can 
reach me through the Agency if you want to get in touch with me. I’m going to 
wire Ashcraft to come up—in your name.” 

After Richmond had hung up, I called the city jail and asked the captain if 
John Ryan, alias Fred Rooney, alias Jamocha, was still there. 

“No. Federal officers left for Leavenworth with him and two other prisoners 
yesterday morning.” 

Up in the library again, I told O’Gar hurriedly: 

“I’m catching the evening train south, betting my marbles that the job was 
made in Tijuana. I’m wiring Ashcraft to come up. I want to get him away from 
the Mexican town for a day or two, and if he’s up here you can keep an eye on 
him. I’ll give you a description of him, and you can pick him up at Vance 
Richmond’s office. He’ll probably connect there first thing.” 

Half an hour of the little time I had left I spent writing and sending three 
telegrams. The first was to Ashcraft. 

Edward Bohannon, 

Golden Horseshoe Cafe, 

Tijuana, Mexico. 

Mrs. Ashcraft is dead. Can you come immediately? 

VANCE RICHMOND. 


The other two were in code. One went to the Continental Detective Agency’s 



Kansas City branch, asking that an operative be sent to Leavenworth to 
question Jamocha. The other requested the Los Angeles branch to have a man 
meet me in San Diego the next day. 

Then I dashed out to my rooms for a bagful of clean clothes, and went to 
sleep riding south again. 


VI 

San Diego was gay and packed when I got off the train early the next afternoon 
—filled with the crowd that the first Saturday of the racing season across the 
border had drawn. Movie folk from Los Angeles, farmers from the Imperial 
Valley, sailors from the Pacific Fleet, gamblers, tourists, grifters, and even 
regular people, from everywhere. I lunched, registered and left my bag at a 
hotel, and went up to the U. S. Grant Hotel to pick up the Los Angeles operative 
I had wired for. 

I found him in the lobby—a freckle-faced youngster of twenty-two or so, 
whose bright gray eyes were busy just now with a racing program, which he 
held in a hand that had a finger bandaged with adhesive tape. I passed him and 
stopped at the cigar stand, where I bought a package of cigarettes and 
straightened out an imaginary dent in my hat. Then I went out to the street 
again. The bandaged finger and the business with the hat were our 
introductions. Somebody invented those tricks back before the Civil War, but 
they still worked smoothly, so their antiquity was no reason for discarding 
them. 

I strolled up Fourth Street, getting away from Broadway—San Diego’s main 
stem—and the operative caught up with me. His name was Gorman, and he 
turned out to be a pretty good lad. I gave him the lay. 

“You’re to go down to Tijuana and take a plant on the Golden Horseshoe 
Cafe. There’s a little chunk of a girl hushing drinks in there—short curly 
brown hair; brown eyes; round face; rather large red mouth; square shoulders. 
You can’t miss her; she’s a nice-looking kid of about eighteen, called Kewpie. 
She’s the target for your eye. Keep away from her. Don’t try to rope her. I’ll 
give you an hour’s start. Then I’m coming down to talk to her. I want to know 
what she does right after I leave, and what she does for the next few days. You 
can get in touch with me at the”—I gave him the name of my hotel and my 



room number—“each night. Don’t give me a tumble anywhere else. I’ll most 
likely be in and out of the Golden Horseshoe often.” 

We parted, and I went down to the plaza and sat on a bench under the palms 
for an hour. Then I went up to the corner and fought for a seat on a Tijuana 
stage. 

Fifteen or more miles of dusty riding—packed five in a seat meant for three 
—a momentary halt at the Immigration Station on the line, and I was climbing 
out of the stage at the entrance to the race track. The ponies had been running 
for some time, but the turnstiles were still spinning a steady stream of 
customers into the track. I turned my back on the gate and went over to the row 
of jitneys in front of the Monte Carlo—the big wooden casino—got into one, 
and was driven over to the Old Town. 

The Old Town had a deserted look. Nearly everybody was over watching the 
dogs do their stuff. Gorman’s freckled face showed over a drink of mescal 
when I entered the Golden Horseshoe. I hoped he had a good constitution. He 
needed one if he was going to do his sleuthing on a distilled cactus diet. 

The welcome I got from the Horseshoers was just like a homecoming. Even 
the bartender with the plastered-down curls gave me a grin. 

“Where’s Kewpie?” I asked. 

“Brother-in-lawing, Ed?” a big Swede girl leered at me. “I’ll see if I can find 
her for you.” 

Kewpie came through the back door just then. 

“Hello, Painless!” She climbed all over me, hugging me, rubbing her face 
against mine, and the Lord knows what all. “Down for another swell souse?” 

“No,” I said, leading her back toward the stalls. “Business this time. Where’s 
Ed?” 

“Up north. His wife kicked off and he’s gone to collect the remains.” 

“That makes you sorry?” 

She showed her big white teeth in a boy’s smile of pure happiness. 

“You bet! It’s tough on me that papa has come into a lot of sugar.” 

I looked at her out of the corner of my eyes—a glance that was supposed to 
be wise. 

“And you think Ed’s going to bring the jack back to you?” 

Her eyes snapped darkly at me. 

“What’s eating you?” she demanded. 

I smiled knowingly. 



“One of two things is going to happen,” I predicted. “Ed’s going to ditch you 
—he was figuring on that, anyway—or he’s going to need every brownie he 
can scrape up to keep his neck from being—” 

“You God-damned liar!” 

Her right shoulder was to me, touching my left. Her left hand flashed down 
under her short skirt. I pushed her shoulder forward, twisting her body sharply 
away from me. The knife her left hand had whipped up from her leg jabbed 
deep into the underside of the table. A thick-bladed knife, I noticed, balanced 
for accurate throwing. 

She kicked backward, driving one of her sharp heels into my ankle. I slid my 
left arm around behind her and pinned her elbow to her side just as she freed 
the knife from the table. 

“What th’ hell’s all ’is?” 

I looked up. 

Across the table a man stood glaring at me—legs apart, fists on hips. He was 
a big man, and ugly. A tall, raw-boned man with wide shoulders, out of which a 
long, skinny yellow neck rose to support a lithe round head. His eyes were 
black shoe-buttons stuck close together at the top of a lithe mashed nose. His 
mouth looked as if it had been torn in his face, and it was stretched in a snarl 
now, baring a double row of crooked brown teeth. 

“Where d’ yuh get ’at stuff?” this lovely person roared at me. 

He was too tough to reason with. 

“If you’re a waiter,” I told him, “bring me a bottle of beer and something for 
the kid. If you’re not a waiter—sneak.” 

He leaned over the table and I gathered my feet in. It looked like I was going 
to need them to move around on. 

“I’ll bring yuh a—” 

The girl wriggled out of my hands and shut him up. 

“Mine’s liquor,” she said sharply. 

He snarled, looked from one of us to the other, showed me his dirty teeth 
again, and wandered away. 

“Who’s your friend?” 

“You’ll do well to lay off him,” she advised me, not answering my question. 

Then she slid her knife back in its hiding place under her skirt and twisted 
around to face me. 

“Now what’s all this about Ed being in trouble?” 



“You read about the killing in the papers?” 

“Yes.” 

“You oughtn’t need a map, then,” I said. “Ed’s only out is to put the job on 
you. But I doubt if he can get away with that. If he can’t, he’s nailed.” 

“You’re crazy!” she exclaimed. “You weren’t too drunk to know that both of 
us were here with you when the killing was done.” 

“I’m not crazy enough to think that proves anything,” I corrected her. “But I 
am crazy enough to expect to go back to San Francisco wearing the killer on 
my wrist.” 

She laughed at me. I laughed back and stood up. 

“See you some more,” I said as I strolled toward the door. 

I returned to San Diego and sent a wire to Los Angeles, asking for another 
operative. Then I got something to eat and spent the evening lying across the 
bed in my hotel room smoking and scheming and waiting for Gorman. 

It was late when he arrived, and he smelled of mescal from San Diego to St. 
Louis and back, but his head seemed level enough. 

“Looked like I was going to have to shoot you loose from the place for a 
moment,” he grinned. “Between the twist flashing the pick and the big guy 
loosening a sap in his pocket, it looked like action was coming.” 

“You let me alone,” I ordered. “Your job is to see what goes on, and that’s all. 
If I get carved, you can mention it in your report, but that’s your limit. What 
did you turn up?” 

“After you blew, the girl and the big guy put their noodles together. They 
seemed kind of agitated—all agog, you might say. He slid out, so I dropped the 
girl and slid along behind him. He came to town and got a wire off. I couldn’t 
crowd him close enough to see who it was to. Then he went back to the joint. 
Things were normal when I knocked off.” 

“Who is the big guy? Did you learn?” 

“He’s no sweet dream, from what I hear. 'Gooseneck’ Flinn is the name on 
his calling cards. He’s bouncer and general utility man for the joint. I saw him 
in action against a couple of gobs, and he’s nobody’s meat—as pretty a double 
throw-out as I’ve ever seen.” 

So this Gooseneck party was the Golden Horseshoe’s clean-up man, and he 
hadn’t been in sight during my three-day spree? I couldn’t possibly have been 
so drunk that I’d forget his ugliness. And it had been on one of those three days 
that Mrs. Ashcraft and her servants had been killed. 



“I wired your office for another op,” I told Gorman. “He’s to connect with 
you. Turn the girl over to him, and you camp on Gooseneck’s trail. I think 
we’re going to hang three killings on him, so watch your step. I’ll be in to stir 
things up a lithe more tomorrow; but remember, no matter what happens, 
everybody plays his own game. Don’t ball things up trying to help me.” 

“Aye, aye, Cap,” and he went off to get some sleep. 

The next afternoon I spent at the race track, fooling around with the bangtails 
while I waited for night. The track was jammed with the usual Sunday crowd. I 
ran into any number of old acquaintances, some of them on my side of the 
game, some on the other, and some neutral. One of the second lot was “Trick- 
hat” Schultz. At our last meeting—a copper was leading him out of a 
Philadelphia court room toward a fifteen-year bit—he had promised to open 
me up from my eyebrows to my ankles the next time he saw me. He greeted me 
this afternoon with an eight-inch smile, bought me a shot of what they sell for 
gin under the grandstand, and gave me a tip on a horse named Beeswax. I’m 
not foolish enough to play anybody’s Ups, so I didn’t play this one. Beeswax 
ran so far ahead of the others that it looked like he and his competitors were in 
separate races, and he paid twenty-something to one. So Trick-hat had his 
revenge after all. 

After the last race, I got something to eat at the Sunset Inn, and then drifted 
over to the big casino—the other end of the same building. A thousand or more 
people of all sorts were joshing one another there, fighting to go up against 
poker, craps, chuck-a-luck, wheels of fortune, roulette and twenty-one with 
whatever money the race track had left or given them. I didn’t buck any of the 
games. My playtime was over. I walked around through the crowd looking for 
my men. 

I spotted the first one—a sunburned man who was plainly a farm hand in his 
Sunday clothes. He was pushing toward the door, and his face held that peculiar 
emptiness which belongs to the gambler who has gone broke before the end of 
the game. It’s a look of regret that is not so much for the loss of the money as 
for the necessity of quitting. 

I got between the farm hand and the door. 

“Clean you?” I asked sympathetically when he reached me. 

A sheepish sort of nod. 

“How’d you like to pick up five bucks for a few minutes’ work?” I tempted 
him. 



He would like it, but what was the work? 

“I want you to go over to the Old Town with me and look at a man. Then you 
get your pay. There are no strings to it.” 

That didn’t exacdy satisfy him, but five bucks are five bucks; and he could 
drop out any time he didn’t like the looks of things. He decided to try it. 

I put the farm hand over by a door, and went after another—a lithe, plump 
man with round, optimistic eyes and a weak mouth. He was willing to earn five 
dollars in the simple and easy manner I had outlined. The next man I braced 
was a lithe too timid to take a chance on a blind game. Then I got a Filipino— 
glorious in a fawn-colored suit, with a coat split to the neck and pants whose 
belled bottoms would have held a keg apiece—and a stocky young Greek who 
was probably either a waiter or a barber. 

Four men were enough. My quartet pleased me immensely. They didn’t look 
too intelligent for my purpose, and they didn’t look like thugs or sharpers. I 
put them in a jitney and took them over to the Old Town. 

“Now this is it,” I coached them when we had arrived. “I’m going into the 
Golden Horseshoe Cafe, around the corner. Give me two or three minutes, and 
then come in and buy yourselves a drink.” I gave the farm hand a five-dollar 
bill. “You pay for the drinks with that—it isn’t part of your wages. There’s a 
tall, broad-shouldered man with a long, yellow neck and a small ugly face in 
there. You can’t miss him. I want you all to take a good look at him without 
letting him get wise. When you’re sure you’d know him again anywhere, give 
me the nod, and come back here and you get your money. Be careful when you 
give me the nod. I don’t want anybody in there to find out that you know me.” 

It sounded queer to them, but there was the promise of five dollars apiece, 
and there were the games back in the casino, where five dollars might buy a 
man into a streak of luck that—write the rest of it yourself. They asked 
questions, which I refused to answer, but they stuck. 

Gooseneck was behind the bar, helping out the bartenders, when I entered the 
place. They needed help. The joint bulged with customers. The dance floor 
looked like a mob scene. Thirsts were lined up four deep at the bar. A shotgun 
wouldn’t have sounded above the din: men and women laughing, roaring and 
cursing; bottles and glasses rattling and banging; and louder and more 
disagreeable than any of those noises was the noise of the sweating orchestra. 
Turmoil, uproar, stink—a Tijuana joint on Sunday night. 

I couldn’t find Gorman’s freckled face in the crowd, but I picked out the 



hatchet-sharp white face of Hooper, another Los Angeles operative, who, I 
knew then, had been sent down in response to my second telegram. Kewpie was 
farther down the bar, drinking with a little man whose meek face had the devil- 
may-care expression of a model husband on a tear. She nodded at me, but 
didn’t leave her client. 

Gooseneck gave me a scowl and the bottie of beer I had ordered. Presentiy 
my four hired men came in. They did their parts beautifully! 

First they peered through the smoke, looking from face to face, and hastily 
avoiding eyes that met theirs. Alitde of this, and one of them, the Filipino, saw 
the man I had described, behind the bar. He jumped a foot in the excitement of 
his discovery, and then, finding Gooseneck glaring at him, turned his back and 
fidgeted. The three others spotted Gooseneck now, and sneaked looks at him 
that were as conspicuously furtive as a set of false whiskers. Gooseneck 
glowered at them. 

The Filipino turned around, looked at me, ducked his head sharply, and 
bolted for the street. The three who were left shot their drinks down their 
gullets and tried to catch my eye. I was reading a sign high on the wall behind 
the bar: 

ONLY GENUINE PRE-WAR AMERICAN AND BRITISH WHISKEYS 
SERVED HERE 

I was trying to count how many lies could be found in those nine words, and 
had reached four, with promise of more, when one of my confederates, the 
Greek, cleared his throat with the noise of a gasoline engine’s backfire. 
Gooseneck was edging down the bar, a bungstarter in one hand, his face 
purple. 

I looked at my assistants. Their nods wouldn’t have been so terrible had they 
come one at a time; but they were taking no chances on my looking away again 
before they could get their reports in. The three heads bobbed together—a 
signal that nobody within twenty feet could, or did, miss—and they scooted out 
of the door, away from the long-necked man and his bung-starter. 

I emptied my glass of beer, sauntered out of the saloon and around the 
corner. They were clustered where I had told them to wait. 

“We’d know him! We’d know him!” they chorused. 

“That’s fine,” I praised them. “You did great. I think you’re all natural-born 
gumshoes. Here’s your pay. Now if I were you boys, I think I’d sort of avoid 
that place after this; because, in spite of the clever way you covered yourselves 



up—and you did nobly!—he might possibly suspect something. There’s no use 
taking chances, anyway. ” 

They grabbed their wages and were gone before I had finished my speech. I 
returned to the Golden Horseshoe—to be on hand in case one of them should 
decide to sell me out and come back there to spill the deal to Gooseneck. 

Kewpie had left her model husband, and met me at the door. She stuck an arm 
through mine and led me toward the rear of the building. I noticed that 
Gooseneck was gone from behind the bar. I wondered if he was out gunning 
for my four ex-employees. 

“Business looks good,” I chattered as we pushed through the crowd. “You 
know, I had a tip on Beeswax this afternoon, and wouldn’t play the pup.” I made 
two or three more aimless cracks of that sort—just because I knew the girl’s 
mind was full of something else. She paid no attention to anything I said. 

But when we had dropped down in front of a vacant table, she asked: 

“Who were your friends?” 

“What friends?” 

“The four jobbies who were at the bar when you were there a few minutes 
ago.” 

“Too hard for me, sister.” I shook my head. “There were slews of men there. 
Oh, yes! I know who you mean! Those four gents who seemed kind of smitten 
with Gooseneck’s looks. I wonder what attracted them to him—besides his 
beauty.” 

She grabbed my arm with both hands. 

“So help me God, Painless,” she swore, “if you tie anything on Ed, I’ll kill 
you!” 

Her brown eyes were big and damp. She was a hard and wise little baby—had 
rubbed the world’s sharp corners with both shoulders—but she was only a kid, 
and she was worried sick over this man of hers. However, the business of a 
sleuth is to catch criminals, not to sympathize with their ladyloves. 

I patted her hands. 

“I could give you some good advice,” I said as I stood up, “but you wouldn’t 
listen to it, so I’ll save my breath. It won’t do any harm to tell you to keep an 
eye on Gooseneck, though—he’s shifty.” 

There wasn’t any special meaning to that speech, except that it might tangle 
things up a little more. One way of finding what’s at the bottom of either a cup 
of coffee or a situation is to keep stirring it up until whatever is on the bottom 



comes to the surface. I had been playing that system thus far on this affair. 


Hooper came into my room in the San Diego hotel at a little before two the 
next morning. 

“Gooseneck disappeared, with Gorman tailing him, immediately after your 
first visit,” he said. “After your second visit, the girl went around to a ’dobe 
house on the edge of town, and she was still there when I knocked off. The 
place was dark.” 

Gorman didn’t show up. 


VII 

A bell-hop with a telegram roused me at ten o’clock in the morning. The 
telegram was from Mexicali: 

DROVE HERE LAST NIGHT HOLED UP WITH FRIENDS SENT TWO 

WIRES. 

GORMAN. 

That was good news. The long-necked man had fallen for my play, had taken 
my four busted gamblers for four witnesses, had taken their nods for 
identifications. Gooseneck was the lad who had done the actual killing, and 
Gooseneck was in flight. 

I had shed my pajamas and was reaching for my union suit when the boy 
came back with another wire. This one was from O’Gar, through the Agency: 

ASHCRAFT DISAPPEARED YESTERDAY 

I used the telephone to get Hooper out of bed. 

“Get down to Tijuana,” I told him. “Stick up the house where you left the girl 
last night, unless you run across her at the Golden Horseshoe. Stay there until 
she shows. Stay with her until she connects with a big blond Englishman, and 
then switch to him. He’s a man of less than forty, tall, with blue eyes and yellow 
hair. Don’t let him shake you—he’s the big boy in this party just now. I’ll be 
down. If the Englishman and I stay together and the girl leaves us, take her, but 
otherwise stick to him.” 



I dressed, put down some breakfast and caught a stage for the Mexican town. 
The boy driving the stage made fair time, but you would have thought we were 
standing still to see a maroon roadster pass us near Palm City. Ashcraft was 
driving the roadster. 

The roadster was empty, standing in front of the adobe house, when I saw it 
again. Up in the next block, Hooper was doing an imitation of a drunk, talking 
to two Indians in the uniforms of the Mexican Army. 

I knocked on the door of the adobe house. 

Kewpie’s voice: “Who is it?” 

“Me—Painless. Just heard that Ed is back.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. A pause. “Come in.” 

I pushed the door open and went in. The Englishman sat tilted back in a chair, 
his right elbow on the table, his right hand in his coat pocket—if there was a 
gun in that pocket it was pointing at me. 

“Hello,” he said. “I hear you’ve been making guesses about me.” 

“Call ’em anything you like.” I pushed a chair over to within a couple of feet 
of him, and sat down. “But don’t let’s kid each other. You had Gooseneck 
knock your wife off so you could get what she had. The mistake you made was 
in picking a sap like Gooseneck to do the turn—a sap who went on a killing 
spree and then lost his nerve. Going to read and write just because three or 
four witnesses put the finger on him! And only going as far as Mexicali! That’s 
a fine place to pick! I suppose he was so scared that the five- or six-hour ride 
over the hills seemed like a trip to the end of the world!” 

The man’s face told me nothing. He eased himself around in his chair an inch 
or two, which would have brought the gun in his pocket—if a gun was there— 
in line with my thick middle. The girl was somewhere behind me, fidgeting 
around. I was afraid of her. She was crazily in love with this man in front of 
me, and I had seen the blade she wore on one leg. I imagined her fingers 
itching for it now. The man and his gun didn’t worry me much. He was not 
ratde-brained, and he wasn’t likely to bump me off either in panic or for the 
fun of it. 

I kept my chin going. 

“You aren’t a sap, Ed, and neither am 1.1 want to take you riding north with 
bracelets on, but I’m in no hurry. What I mean is, I’m not going to stand up and 
trade lead with you. This is all in my daily grind. It isn’t a matter of life or 
death with me. If I can’t take you today, I’m willing to wait until tomorrow. I’ll 



get you in the end, unless somebody beats me to you—and that won’t break my 
heart. There’s a rod between my vest and my belly. If you’ll have Kewpie get it 
out, we’ll be all set for the talk I want to make.” 

He nodded slowly, not taking his eyes from me. The girl came close to my 
back. One of her hands came over my shoulder, went under my vest, and my 
old black gun left me. Before she stepped away she laid the point of her knife 
against the nape of my neck for an instant—a gentie reminder. I managed not to 
squirm or jump. 

“Good,” I said when she gave my gun to the Englishman, who pocketed it 
with his left hand. “Now here’s my proposition. You and Kewpie ride across 
the border with me—so we won’t have to fool with extradition papers—and I’ll 
have you locked up. We’ll do our fighting in court. I’m not absolutely certain 
that I can tie the killings on either of you, and if I flop, you’ll be free. If I make 
the grade—as I hope to—you’ll swing, of course. But there’s always a good 
chance of beating the courts—especially if you’re guilty—and that’s the only 
chance you have that’s worth a damn. 

“What’s the sense of scooting? Spending the rest of your life dodging bulls? 
Only to be nabbed finally—or bumped off trying to get away? You’ll maybe 
save your neck, but what of the money your wife left? That money is what you 
are in the game for—it’s what you had your wife killed for. Stand trial and 
you’ve a chance to collect it. Run—and you kiss it good-by. Are you going to 
ditch it—throw it away just because your cat’s-paw bungled the deal? Or are 
you going to stick to the finish—win everything or lose everything?” 

A lot of these boys who make cracks about not being taken alive have been 
wooed into peaceful surrender with that kind of talk. But my game just now 
was to persuade Ed and his girl to bolt. If they let me throw them in the can I 
might be able to convict one of them, but my chances weren’t any too large. It 
depended on how things turned out later. It depended on whether I could prove 
that Gooseneck had been in San Francisco on the night of the killings, and I 
imagined that he would be well supplied with all sorts of proof to the contrary. 
We had not been able to find a single finger-print of the killer’s in Mrs. 
Ashcraft’s house. And if I could convince a jury that he was in San Francisco at 
the time, then I would have to show that he had done the killing. And after that I 
would have the toughest part of the job still ahead of me—to prove that he had 
done the killing for one of these two, and not on his own account. I had an idea 
that when we picked Gooseneck up and put the screws to him he would talk. But 



that was only an idea. 

What I was working for was to make this pair dust out. I didn’t care where 
they went or what they did, so long as they scooted. I’d trust to luck and my 
own head to get profit out of their scrambling—I was still trying to stir things 
up. 

The Englishman was thinking hard. I knew I had him worried, chiefly 
through what I had said about Gooseneck Flinn. If I had pulled the moth-eaten 
stuff—said that Gooseneck had been picked up and had squealed—this 
Englishman would have put me down as a liar; but the lithe I had said was 
bothering him. 

He bit his lip and frowned. Then he shook himself and chuckled. 

“You’re balmy, Painless,” he said. “But you—” 

I don’t know what he was going to say—whether I was going to win or lose. 

The front door slammed open, and Gooseneck Flinn came into the room. 

His clothes were white with dust. His face was thrust forward to the full 
length of his long, yellow neck. 

His shoe-button eyes focused on me. His hands turned over. That’s all you 
could see. They simply turned over—and there was a heavy revolver in each. 

“Your paws on the table, Ed,” he snarled. 

Ed’s gun—if that is what he had in his pocket—was blocked from a shot at 
the man in the doorway by a corner of the table. He took his hand out of his 
pocket, empty, and laid both palms down on the table-top. 

“Stay where y’r at!” Gooseneck barked at the girl. 

She was standing on the other side of the room. The knife with which she had 
pricked the back of my neck was not in sight. 

Gooseneck glared at me for nearly a minute, but when he spoke it was to Ed 
and Kewpie. 

“So this is what y’ wired me to come back for, huh? A trap! Me the goat for 
yur! I’ll be y’r goat! I’m goin’ to speak my piece, an’ then I’m goin’ out o’ here 
if I have to smoke my way through the whole damn’ Mex army! I killed y’r 
wife all right—an’ her help, too. Killed ’em for the thousand bucks—” 

The girl took a step toward him, screaming: 

“Shut up, damn you!” 

Her mouth was twisting and working like a child’s, and there was water in 
her eyes. 

“Shut up, yourself!” Gooseneck roared back at her, and his thumb raised the 



hammer of the gun that threatened her. “I’m doin’ the talkin’. I killed her for 

55 

Kewpie bent forward. Her left hand went under the hem of her skirt. The hand 
came up—empty. The flash from Gooseneck’s gun lit on a flying steel blade. 

The girl spun back across the room—hammered back by the bullets that tore 
through her chest. Her back hit the wall. She pitched forward to the floor. 

Gooseneck stopped shooting and tried to speak. The brown haft of the girl’s 
knife stuck out of his yellow throat. He couldn’t get his words past the blade. 
He dropped one gun and tried to take hold of the protruding haft. Half-way up 
to it his hand came, and dropped. He went down slowly—to his knees—hands 
and knees—rolled over on his side—and lay still. 

I jumped for the Englishman. The revolver Gooseneck had dropped turned 
under my foot, spilling me sidewise. My hand brushed the Englishman’s coat, 
but he twisted away from me, and got his guns out. 

His eyes were hard and cold and his mouth was shut until you could hardly 
see the slit of it. He backed slowly across the floor, while I lay still where I had 
tumbled. He didn’t make a speech. A moment of hesitation in the doorway. The 
door jerked open and shut. He was gone. 

I scooped up the gun that had thrown me, sprang to Gooseneck’s side, tore 
the other gun out of his dead hand, and plunged into the street. The maroon 
roadster was trailing a cloud of dust into the desert behind it. Thirty feet from 
me stood a dirt-caked black touring car. That would be the one in which 
Gooseneck had driven back from Mexicali. 

I jumped for it, climbed in, brought it to life, and pointed it at the dust-cloud 
ahead. 


VIII 

The car under me, I discovered, was surprisingly well engined for its battered 
looks—its motor was so good that I knew it was a border-runner’s car. I 
nursed it along, not pushing it. There were still four or five hours of daylight 
left, and while there was any light at all I couldn’t miss the cloud of dust from 
the fleeing roadster. 

I didn’t know whether we were following a road or not. Sometimes the 
ground under me looked like one, but mosdy it didn’t differ much from the 



rest of the desert. For half an hour or more the dust-cloud ahead and I held our 
respective positions, and then I found that I was gaining. 

The going was roughening. Any road that we might originally have been 
using had petered out. I opened up a lithe, though the jars it cost me were 
vicious. But if I was going to avoid playing Indian among the rocks and cactus, 
I would have to get within striking distance of my man before he deserted his 
car and started a game of hide and seek on foot. I’m a city man. I have done my 
share of work in the open spaces, but I don’t like it. My taste in playgrounds 
runs more to alleys, backyards and cellars than to canyons, mesas and arroyos. 

I missed a boulder that would have smashed me up—missed it by a hair—and 
looked ahead again to see that the maroon roadster was no longer stirring up 
the grit. It had stopped. 

The roadster was empty. I kept on. 

From behind the roadster a pistol snapped at me, three times. It would have 
taken good shooting to plug me at that instant. I was bounding and bouncing 
around in my seat like a pellet of quicksilver in a nervous man’s palm. 

He fired again from the shelter of his car, and then dashed for a narrow 
arroyo—a sharp-edged, ten-foot crack in the earth—off to the left. On the 
brink, he wheeled to snap another cap at me—and jumped down out of sight. 

I twisted the wheel in my hands, jammed on the brakes and slid the black 
touring car to the spot where I had seen him last. The edge of the arroyo was 
crumbling under my front wheels. I released the brake. Tumbled out. Shoved. 

The car plunged down into the gully after him. 

Sprawled on my belly, one of Gooseneck’s guns in each hand, I wormed my 
head over the edge. On all fours, the Englishman was scrambling out of the 
way of the car. The car was mangled, but still sputtering. One of the man’s fists 
was bunched around a gun—mine. 

“Drop it and stand up, Ed!” I yelled. 

Snake-quick, he flung himself around in a sitting position on the arroyo 
bottom, swung his gun up—and I smashed his forearm with my second shot. 

He was holding the wounded arm with his left hand when I slid down beside 
him, picked up the gun he had dropped, and frisked him to see if he had any 
more. 

He grinned at me. 

“You know,” he drawled, “I fancy your true name isn’t Painless Parker at all. 
You don’t act like it.” 



Twisting a handkerchief into a tourniquet of a sort, I knotted it around his 
wounded arm, which was bleeding. 

“Let’s go upstairs and talk,” I suggested, and helped him up the steep side of 
the gully. 

We climbed into his roadster. 

“Out of gas,” he said. “We’ve got a nice walk ahead of us.” 

“We’ll get a lift. I had a man watching your house, and another one 
shadowing Gooseneck. They’ll be coming out after me, I reckon. Meanwhile, 
we have time for a nice heart-to-heart talk.” 

“Go ahead, talk your head off,” he invited; “but don’t expect me to add much 
to the conversation. You’ve got nothing on me.” (I’d like to have a dollar, or 
even a nickel, for every time I’ve heard that remark!) “You saw Kewpie bump 
Gooseneck off to keep him from peaching on her.” 

“So that’s your play?” I inquired. “The girl hired Gooseneck to kill your 
wife—out of jealousy—when she learned that you were planning to shake her 
and return to your own world?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Not bad, Ed, but there’s one rough spot in it.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes,” I repeated. “You are not Ashcraft!” 

He jumped, and then laughed. 

“Now your enthusiasm is getting the better of your judgment,” he kidded me. 
“Could I have deceived another man’s wife? Don’t you think her lawyer, 
Richmond, made me prove my identity?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you, Ed, I think I’m a smarter baby than either of them. 
Suppose you had a lot of stuff that belonged to Ashcraft—papers, letters, things 
in his handwriting? If you were even a fair hand with a pen, you could have 
fooled his wife. She thought her husband had had four tough years and had 
become a hop-head. That would account for irregularities in his writing. And I 
don’t imagine you ever got very familiar in your letters—not enough so to 
risk any missteps. As for the lawyer—his making you identify yourself was 
only a matter of form. It never occurred to him that you weren’t Ashcraft. 
Identification is easy, anyway. Give me a week and I’ll prove that I’m the Sultan 
of Turkey.” 

He shook his head sadly. 

“That comes from riding around in the sun.” 



I went on. 

“At first your game was to bleed Mrs. Ashcraft for an allowance—to take the 
cure. But after she closed out her affairs in England and came here, you 
decided to wipe her out and take everything. You knew she was an orphan and 
had no close relatives to come butting in. You knew it wasn’t likely that there 
were many people in America who could say you were not Ashcraft. Now if 
you want to you can do your stalling for just as long as it takes us to send a 
photograph of you to England—to be shown to the people that knew him there. 
But you understand that you will do your stalling in the can, so I don’t see what 
it will get you.” 

“Where do you think Ashcraft would be while I was spending his money?” 

There were only two possible guesses. I took the more reasonable one. 

“Dead.” 

I imagined his mouth tightened a little, so I took another shot, and added: 

“Up north.” 

That got to him, though he didn’t get excited. But his eyes became thoughtful 
behind his smile. The United States is all “up north” from Tijuana, but it was 
even betting that he thought I meant Seatde, where the last record of Ashcraft 
had come from. 

“You may be right, of course,” he drawled. “But even at that, I don’t see just 
how you expect to hang me. Can you prove that Kewpie didn’t think I was 
Ashcraft? Can you prove that she knew why Mrs. Ashcraft was sending me 
money? Can you prove that she knew anything about my game? I rather think 
not. There are still any number of reasons for her to have been jealous of this 
other woman. 

“I’ll do my bit for fraud, Painless, but you’re not going to swing me. The 
only two who could possibly tie anything on me are dead behind us. Maybe one 
of them told you something. What of it? You know damned well that you won’t 
be allowed to testify to it in court. What someone who is now dead may have 
told you—unless the person it affects was present—isn’t evidence, and you 
know it.” 

“You may get away with it,” I admitted. “Juries are funny, and I don’t mind 
telling you that I’d be happier if I knew a few things about those murders that I 
don’t know. Do you mind telling me about the ins and outs of your switch with 
Ashcraft—in Seatde?” 

He squinted his blue eyes at me. 



“You’re a puzzling chap, Painless,” he said. “I can’t tell whether you know 
everything, or are just sharp-shooting.” He puckered his lips and then 
shrugged. “I’ll tell you. It won’t matter gready. I’m due to go over for this 
impersonation, so a confession to a little additional larceny won’t matter.” 

IX 

“The hotel-sneak used to be my lay,” the Englishman said after a pause. “I 
came to the States after England and the Continent got uncomfortable. I was 
rather good at it. I had the proper manner—the front. I could do the gentieman 
without sweating over it, you know. In fact there was a day, not so long ago, 
when I wasn’t 'Liverpool Ed.’ But you don’t want to hear me brag about the 
select blood that flows through these veins. 

“To get back to our knitting: I had rather a successful tour on my first 
American voyage. I visited most of the better hotels between New York and 
Seattie, and profited nicely. Then, one night in a Seatde hotel, I worked the 
tarrel and put myself into a room on the fourth floor. I had hardly closed the 
door behind me before another key was ratding in it. The room was night- 
dark. I risked a flash from my light, picked out a closet door, and got behind it 
just in time. 

“The clothes closet was empty; rather a stroke of luck, since there was 
nothing in it for the room’s occupant to come for. He—it was a man—had 
switched on the lights by then. 

“He began pacing the floor. He paced it for three solid hours—up and down, 
up and down, up and down—while I stood behind the closet door with my gun 
in my hand, in case he should pull it open. For three solid hours he paced that 
damned floor. Then he sat down and I heard a pen scratching on paper. Ten 
minutes of that and he was back at his pacing; but he kept it up for only a few 
minutes this time. I heard the latches of a valise click. And a shot! 

“I bounded out of my retreat. He was stretched on the floor, with a hole in the 
side of his head. A bad break for me, and no mistake! I could hear excited 
voices in the corridor. I stepped over the dead chap, found the letter he had 
been writing on the writing-desk. It was addressed to Mrs. Norman Ashcraft, at 
a Wine Street number in Bristol, England. I tore it open. He had written that he 
was going to kill himself, and it was signed Norman. I felt better. A murder 



couldn’t be made out of it. 

“Nevertheless, I was here in this room with a flashlight, skeleton keys, and a 
gun—to say nothing of a handful of jewelry that I had picked up on the next 
floor. Somebody was knocking on the door. 

“'Get the police!’ I called through the door, playing for time. 

“Then I turned to the man who had let me in for all this. I would have pegged 
him for a fellow Britisher even if I hadn’t seen the address on his letter. There 
are thousands of us on the same order—blond, fairly tall, well set up. I took the 
only chance there was. His hat and topcoat were on a chair where he had tossed 
them. I put them on and dropped my hat beside him. Kneeling, I emptied his 
pockets, and my own, gave him all my stuff, pouched all of his. Then I traded 
guns with him and opened the door. 

“What I had in mind was that the first arrivals might not know him by sight, 
or not well enough to recognize him immediately. That would give me several 
seconds to arrange my disappearance in. But when I opened the door I found 
that my idea wouldn’t work out as I had planned. The house detective was there, 
and a policeman, and I knew I was licked. There would be lithe chance of 
sneaking away from them. But I played my hand out. I told them I had come up 
to my room and found this chap on the floor going through my belongings. I 
had seized him, and in the struggle had shot him. 

“Minutes went by like hours, and nobody denounced me. People were calling 
me Mr. Ashcraft. My impersonation was succeeding. It had me gasping then, 
but after I learned more about Ashcraft it wasn’t so surprising. He had arrived 
at the hotel only that afternoon, and no one had seen him except in his hat and 
coat—the hat and coat I was wearing. We were of the same size and type— 
typical blond Englishmen. 

“Then I got another surprise. When the detective examined the dead man’s 
clothes he found that the maker’s labels had been ripped out. When I got a look 
at his diary, later, I found the explanation of that. He had been tossing mental 
coins with himself, alternating between a determination to kill himself, and 
another to change his name and make a new place for himself in the world— 
putting his old life behind him. It was while he was considering the second plan 
that he had removed the markers from all of his clothing. 

“But I didn’t know that while I stood there among those people. All I knew 
was that miracles were happening. I met the miracles half-way, not turning a 
hair, accepting everything as a matter of course. I think the police smelled 



something wrong, but they couldn’t put their hands on it. There was the dead 
man on the floor, with a prowler’s outfit in his pockets, a pocketful of stolen 
jewelry, and the labels gone from his clothes—a burglar’s trick. And there I 
was—a well-to-do Englishman whom the hotel people recognized as the 
room’s rightful occupant. 

“I had to talk small just then, but after I went through the dead man’s stuff I 
knew him inside and outside, backward and forward. He had nearly a bushel of 
papers, and a diary that had everything he had ever done or thought in it. I put 
in the first night studying those things—memorizing them—and practicing his 
signature. Among the other things I had taken from his pockets were fifteen 
hundred dollars’ worth of traveler’s checks, and I wanted to be able to get them 
cashed in the morning. 

“I stayed in Seatde for three days—as Norman Ashcraft. I had tumbled into 
something rich and I wasn’t going to throw it away. The letter to his wife 
would keep me from being charged with murder if anything slipped, and I 
knew I was safer seeing the thing through than running. When the excitement 
had quieted down I packed up and came down to San Francisco, resuming my 
own name—Edward Bohannon. But I held onto all of Ashcraft’s property, 
because I had learned from it that his wife had money, and I knew I could get 
some of it if I played my cards right. 

“She saved me the trouble of figuring out a deal for myself. I ran across one 
of her advertisements in the Examiner, answered it, and—here we are.” 

I looked toward Tijuana. A cloud of yellow dust showed in a notch between 
two low hills. That would be the machine in which Gorman and Hooper were 
tracking me. Hooper would have seen me set out after the Englishman, would 
have waited for Gorman to arrive in the car in which he had followed 
Gooseneck from Mexicali—Gorman would have had to stay some distance in 
the rear—and then both of the operatives would have picked up my trail. 

I turned to the Englishman. 

“But you didn’t have Mrs. Ashcraft killed?” 

He shook his head. 

“You’ll never prove it.” 

“Maybe not,” I admitted. 

I took a package of cigarettes out of my pocket and put two of them on the 
seat between us. 

“Suppose we play a game. This is just for my own satisfaction. It won’t tie 



anybody to anything—won’t prove anything. If you did a certain thing, pick up 
the cigarette that is nearer me. If you didn’t do that thing, pick up the one 
nearer you. Will you play?” 

“No, I won’t,” he said emphatically. “I don’t like your game. But I do want a 
cigarette.” 

He reached out his uninjured arm and picked up the cigarette nearer me. 

“Thanks, Ed,” I said. “Now I hate to tell you this, but I’m going to swing 
you.” 

“You’re balmy, my son.” 

“You’re thinking of the San Francisco job, Ed,” I explained. “I’m talking 
about Seattle. You, a hotel sneak-thief, were discovered in a room with a man 
who had just died with a bullet in his head. What do you think a jury will make 
out of that, Ed?” 

He laughed at me. And then something went wrong with the laugh. It faded 
into a sickly grin. 

“Of course you did,” I said. “When you started to work out your plan to 
inherit all of Mrs. Ashcraft’s wealth by having her killed, the first thing you did 
was to destroy that suicide letter of her husband’s. No matter how carefully you 
guarded it, there was always a chance that somebody would stumble into it and 
knock your game on the head. It had served its purpose—you wouldn’t need it. 
It would be foolish to take a chance on it turning up. 

“I can’t put you up for the murders you engineered in San Francisco; but I 
can sock you with the one you didn’t do in Seatde—so justice won’t be cheated. 
You’re going to Seatde, Ed, to hang for Ashcraft’s suicide.” 

And he did. 
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WHO KILLED BOB TEAL? 


True Detective Magazine, November 1924 

Operative Teal went out to shadow a thief, who didn’t even know he was 
suspected. Seven hours after Teal left his agency’s office, he was found—shot to 

death. Whose hand cut him down? 

“Teal was killed last night.” 

The Old Man—the Continental Detective Agency’s San Francisco manager— 
spoke without looking at me. His voice was as mild as his smile, and gave no 
indication of the turmoil that was seething in his mind. 

If I kept quiet, waiting for the Old Man to go on, it wasn’t because the news 
didn’t mean anything to me. I had been fond of Bob Teal—we all had. He had 
come to the agency fresh from college two years before; and if ever a man had 
the makings of a crack detective in him, this slender, broad-shouldered lad had. 
Two years is little enough time in which to pick up the first principles of 
sleuthing, but Bob Teal, with his quick eye, cool nerve, balanced head, and 
whole-hearted interest in the work, was already well along the way to 
expertness. I had an almost fatherly interest in him, since I had given him most 
of his early training. 

The Old Man didn’t look at me as he went on. He was talking to the open 
window at his elbow. 

“He was shot with a .32, twice, through the heart. He was shot behind a row 
of signboards on the vacant lot on the northwest corner of Hyde and Eddy 
Streets, at about ten last night. His body was found by a patrolman a little after 
eleven. The gun was found about fifteen feet away. I have seen him and I have 
gone over the ground myself. The rain last night wiped out any leads the 
ground may have held, but from the condition of Teal’s clothing and the 
position in which he was found, I would say that there was no struggle, and that 
he was shot where he was found, and not carried there afterward. He was lying 
behind the signboards, about thirty feet from the sidewalk, and his hands were 



empty. The gun was held close enough to him to singe the breast of his coat. 
Apparendy no one either saw or heard the shooting. The rain and wind would 
have kept pedestrians off the street, and would have deadened the reports of a 
.32, which are not especially loud, anyway.” 

The Old Man’s pencil began to tap the desk, its gende clicking setting my 
nerves on edge. Presendy it stopped, and the Old Man went on: 

“Teal was shadowing a Herbert Whitacre—had been shadowing him for 
three days. Whitacre is one of the partners in the firm Ogburn & Whitacre, 
farm-development engineers. They have options on a large area of land in 
several of the new irrigation districts. Ogburn handles the sales end, while 
Whitacre looks after the rest of the business, including the bookkeeping. 

“Last week Ogburn discovered that his partner had been making false entries. 
The books show certain payments made on the land, and Ogburn learned that 
these payments had not been made. He estimates that the amount of Whitacre’s 
thefts may be anywhere from $150,000 to $250,000. He came in to see me 
three days ago and told me all this, and wanted to have Whitacre shadowed in 
an endeavor to learn what he has done with the stolen money. Their firm is still 
a partnership, and a partner cannot be prosecuted for stealing from the 
partnership, of course. Thus, Ogburn could not have his partner arrested, but 
he hoped to find the money, and then recover it through civil action. Also he 
was afraid that Whitacre might disappear. 

“I sent Teal out to shadow Whitacre, who supposedly didn’t know that his 
partner suspected him. Now I am sending you out to find Whitacre. I’m 
determined to find him and convict him if I have to let all regular business go 
and put every man I have on this job for a year. You can get Teal’s reports 
from the clerks. Keep in touch with me.” 

All that, from the Old Man, was more than an ordinary man’s oath written in 
blood. 

In the clerical office I got the two reports Bob had turned in. There was none 
for the last day, of course, as he would not have written that until after he had 
quit work for the night. The first of these two reports had already been copied 
and a copy sent to Ogburn; a typist was working on the other now. 

In his reports Bob had described Whitacre as a man of about thirty-seven, 
with brown hair and eyes, a nervous manner, a smooth-shaven, medium- 



complexioned face, and rather small feet. He was about five feet eight inches 
tall, weighed about a hundred and fifty pounds, and dressed fashionably, 
though quiedy. He lived with his wife in an apartment on Gough Street. They 
had no children. Ogburn had given Bob a description of Mrs. Whitacre: a 
short, plump, blond woman of something less than thirty. 

Those who remember this affair will know that the city, the detective agency, 
and the people involved all had names different from the ones I have given 
them. But they will know also that I have kept the facts true. Names of some 
sort are essential to clearness, and when the use of the real names might cause 
embarrassment, or pain even, pseudonyms are the most satisfactory alternative. 

In shadowing Whitacre, Bob had learned nothing that seemed to be of any 
value in finding the stolen money. Whitacre had gone about his usual business, 
apparently, and Bob had seen him do nothing downright suspicious. But 
Whitacre had seemed very nervous, had often stopped to look around, 
obviously suspecting that he was being shadowed without being sure of it. On 
several occasions Bob had had to drop him to avoid being recognized. On one 
of these occasions, while waiting in the vicinity of Whitacre’s residence for 
him to return, Bob had seen Mrs. Whitacre—or a woman who fit the 
description Ogburn had given—leave in a taxicab. Bob had not tried to follow 
her, but he had made a memorandum of the taxi’s license number. 

These two reports read and practically memorized, I left the agency and went 
down to Ogburn & Whitacre’s suite in the Packard Building. A stenographer 
ushered me into a tastefully furnished office, where Ogburn sat at a desk 
signing mail. He offered me a chair. I introduced myself to him: a medium¬ 
sized man of perhaps thirty-five, with sleek brown hair and the cleft chin that is 
associated in my mind with orators, lawyers, and salesmen. 

“Oh, yes!” he said, pushing aside the mail, his mobile, intelligent face 
lighting up. “Has Mr. Teal found anything?” 

“Mr. Teal was shot and killed last night.” 

He looked at me blankly for a moment out of wide brown eyes, and then 
repeated: “Killed?” 

“Yes,” I replied, and told him what little I knew about it. 

“You don’t think—” he began when I had finished, and then stopped. “You 
don’t think Herb would have done that?” 


“What do you think?” 



“I don’t think Herb would commit murder! He’s been jumpy the last few days, 
and I was beginning to think he suspected I had discovered his thefts, but I don’t 
believe he would have gone that far, even if he knew Mr. Teal was following 
him. I honesdy don’t!” 

“Suppose,” I suggested, “that sometime yesterday Teal found where he had 
put the stolen money, and then Whitacre learned that Teal knew it. Don’t you 
think that under those circumstances Whitacre might have killed him?” 

“Perhaps,” he said slowly, “but I’d hate to think so. In a moment of panic 
Herb might—but I really don’t think he would.” 

“When did you see him last?” 

“Yesterday. We were here in the office together most of the day. He left for 
home a few minutes before six. But I talked with him over the phone later. He 
called me up at home at a lithe after seven, and said he was coming down to see 
me, wanted to tell me something. I thought he was going to confess his 
dishonesty, and that maybe we would be able to straighten out this miserable 
affair. But he didn’t show up; changed his mind, I suppose. His wife called up at 
about ten. She wanted him to bring something from downtown when he went 
home, but of course he was not there. I staid in all evening waiting for him, but 
he didn’t—” 

He stuttered, stopped talking, and his face drained white. 

“My God. I’m wiped out!” he said faindy, as if the thought of his own position 
had just come to him. “Herb gone, money gone, three years’ work gone for 
nothing! And I’m legally responsible for every cent he stole. God!” 

He looked at me with eyes that pleaded for a contradiction, but I couldn’t do 
anything except assure him that everything possible would be done to find both 
Whitacre and the money. I left him trying frantically to get his attorney on the 
telephone. 

From Ogburn’s office I went up to Whitacre’s apartment. As I turned the 
corner below into Gough Street I saw a big, hulking man going up the 
apartment house steps, and recognized him as George Dean. Hurrying to join 
him, I regretted that he had been assigned to the job instead of some other 
member of the Police Detective Homicide Detail. Dean isn’t a bad sort, but he 
isn’t so satisfactory to work with as some of the others; that is, you can never 
be sure that he isn’t holding out some important detail so that George Dean 
would shine as the clever sleuth in the end. Working with a man of that sort, 



you’re bound to fall into the same habit—which doesn’t make for teamwork. 

I arrived in the vestibule as Dean pressed Whitacre’s bell-button. 

“Hello,” I said. “You in on this?” 

“Uh-huh. What d’you know?” 

“Nothing. I just got it.” 

The front door clicked open, and we went together up to the Whitacre’s 
apartment on the third floor. A plump, blond woman in a light blue house-dress 
opened the apartment door. She was rather pretty in a thick-featured, stolid way. 

“Mrs. Whitacre?” Dean inquired. 

“Yes.” 

“Is Mr. Whitacre in?” 

“No. He went to Los Angeles this morning,” she said, and her face was 
truthful. 

“Know where we can get in touch with him there?” 

“Perhaps at the Ambassador, but I think he’ll be back by to-morrow or the 
next day.” 

Dean showed her his badge. 

“We want to ask you a few questions,” he told her, and with no appearance of 
astonishment she opened the door wide for us to enter. She led us into a blue 
and cream living-room, where we found a chair apiece. She sat facing us on a 
big blue setde. 

“Where was your husband last night?” Dean asked. 

“Home. Why?” Her round blue eyes were faindy curious. 

“Home all night?” 

“Yes, it was a rotten rainy night. Why?” She looked from Dean to me. 

Dean’s glance met mine, and I nodded an answer to the question that I read 
there. 

“Mrs. Whitacre,” he said blundy, “I have a warrant for your husband’s 
arrest.” 

“A warrant? For what?” 

“Murder.” 

“Murder?” It was a stifled scream. 

“Exactiy, an’ last night.” 

“But—but I told you he was—” 



“And Ogburn told me,” I interrupted leaning forward, “that you called up his 
apartment last night, asking if your husband was there.” 

She looked at me blankly for a dozen seconds; and then she laughed, the 
clear laugh of one who has been the victim of some slight joke. 

“You win,” she said, and there was neither shame nor humiliation in either 
face or voice. “Now listen”—the amusement had left her—“I don’t know what 
Herb has done, or how I stand, and I oughtn’t to talk until I see a lawyer. But I 
like to dodge all the trouble I can. If you folks will tell me what’s what, on your 
word of honor, I’ll maybe tell you what I know, if anything. What I mean is, if 
talking will make things any easier for me, if you can show me it will, maybe 
I’ll talk—provided I know anything.” 

That seemed fair enough, if a little surprising. Apparentiy this plump woman 
who could lie with every semblance of candor, and laugh when she was tripped 
up, wasn’t interested in anything much beyond her own comfort. 

“You tell it,” Dean said to me. 

I shot it out all in a lump. 

“Your husband had been cooking the books for some time, and got into his 
partner for something like $200,000 before Ogburn got wise to it. Then he had 
your husband shadowed, trying to find the money. Last night your husband 
took the man who was shadowing him over on a lot and shot him.” 

Her face puckered thoughtfully. Mechanically she reached for a package of a 
popular brand of cigarettes that lay on a table behind the settie, and proffered 
them to Dean and me. We shook our heads. She put a cigarette in her mouth, 
scratched a match on the sole of her slipper, lit the cigarette, and stared at the 
burning end. Finally she shrugged, her face cleared, and she looked up at us. 

“I’m going to talk,” she said. “I never got any of the money, and I’d be a chump 
to make a goat of myself for Herb. He was all right, but if he’s run out and left 
me flat, there’s no use of me making a lot of trouble for myself over it. Here 
goes: I’m not Mrs. Whitacre, except on the register. My name is Mae Landis. 
Maybe there is a real Mrs. Whitacre, and maybe not. I don’t know. Herb and I 
have been living together here for over a year. 

“About a month ago he began to get jumpy, nervous, even worse than usual. 
He said he had business worries. Then a couple of days ago I discovered that 
his pistol was gone from the drawer where it had been kept ever since we came 



here, and that he was carrying it. I asked him: ‘What’s the idea?’ He said he 
thought he was being followed, and asked me if I’d seen anybody hanging 
around the neighborhood as if watching our place. I told him no; I thought he 
was nutty. 

“Night before last he told me that he was in trouble, and might have to go 
away, and that he couldn’t take me with him, but would give me enough money 
to take care of me for a while. He seemed excited, packed his bags so they’d be 
ready if he needed them in a hurry, and burned up all his photos and a lot of 
letters and papers. His bags are still in the bedroom, if you want to go through 
them. When he didn’t come home last night I had a hunch that he had beat it 
without his bags and without saying a word to me, much less giving me any 
money—leaving me with only twenty dollars to my name and not even much 
that I could hock, and with the rent due in four days.” 

“When did you see him last?” 

“About eight o’clock last night. He told me he was going down to Mr. 
Ogburn’s apartment to talk some business over with him, but he didn’t go 
there. I know that. I ran out of cigarettes—I like Elixir Russians, and I can’t get 
them uptown here—so I called up Mr. Ogburn’s to ask Herb to bring some 
home with him when he came, and Mr. Ogburn said he hadn’t been there.” 

“How long have you known Whitacre?” I asked. 

“Couple of years. I guess. I think I met him first at one of the Beach resorts.” 

“Has he got any people?” 

“Not that I know of. I don’t know a whole lot about him. Oh, yes! I do know 
that he served three years in prison in Oregon for forgery. He told me that one 
night when he was lushed up. He served them under the name of Barber, or 
Barbee, or something like that. He said he was walking the straight and narrow 
now.” 

Dean produced a small automatic pistol, fairly new-looking in spite of the 
mud that clung to it, and handed it to the woman. 

“Ever see that?” 

She nodded her blond head. 

“Yep! That’s Herb’s, or its twin.” 

Dean pocketed the gun again, and we stood up. 

“Where do I stand now?” she asked. “You’re not going to lock me up as a 
witness or anything, are you?” 



“Not just now.” Dean assured her. “Stick around where we can find you if we 
want you, and you won’t be bothered. Got any idea which direction Whitacre’d 
be likely to go in?” 

“No.” 

“We’d like to give the place the once-over. Mind?” 

“Go ahead,” she invited. “Take it apart if you want to. I’m coming all the way 
with you people.” 

We very nearly did take the place apart, but we found not a thing of value. 
Whitacre, when he had burned the things that might have given him away, had 
made a clean job of it. 

“Did he ever have any pictures taken by a professional photographer?” I 
asked just before we left. 

“Not that I know of.” 

“Will you let us know if you hear anything or remember anything else that 
might help?” 

“Sure,” she said heartily; “sure.” 

Dean and I rode down in the elevator in silence, and walked out into Gough 
Street. 

“What do you think of all that?” I asked when we were outside. 

“She’s a lil, huh?” He grinned. “I wonder how much she knows. She 
identified the gun an gave us that dope about the forgery sentence up north, but 
we’d of found out them things anyway. If she was wise she’d tell us everything 
she knew we’d find out, an’ that would make her other stuff go over stronger. 
Think she’s dumb or wise?” 

“We won’t guess,” I said. “We’ll slap a shadow on her and cover her mail. I 
have the number of a taxi she used a couple days ago. We’ll look that up too.” 

At a corner drug store I telephoned the Old Man, asking him to detail a 
couple of the boys to keep Mae Landis and her apartment under surveillance 
night and day; also to have the Post Office Department let us know if she got 
any mail that might have been addressed by Whitacre. I told the Old Man I 
would see Ogburn and get some specimens of the fugitive’s writing for 
comparison with the woman’s mail. 

Then Dean and I set about tracing the taxi in which Bob Teal had seen the 
woman ride away. Half an hour in the taxi company’s office gave us the 
information that she had been driven to a number on Greenwich Street. We 



went to the Greenwich Street address. 


It was a ramshackle building, divided into apartments or flats of a dismal and 
dingy sort. We found the landlady in the basement: a gaunt woman in soiled 
gray, with a hard, thin-lipped mouth and pale, suspicious eyes. She was rocking 
vigorously in a creaking chair and sewing on a pair of overalls, while three 
dirty kids tussled with a mongrel puppy up and down the room. 

Dean showed his badge, and told her that we wanted to speak to her in 
privacy. She got up to chase the kids and their dog out, and then stood with 
hands on hips facing us. 

“Well, what do you want?” she demanded sourly. 

“Want to get a line on your tenants,” Dean said. “Tell us about them.” 

“Tell you about them?” She had a voice that would have been harsh enough 
even if she hadn’t been in such a peevish mood. “What do you think I got to say 
about ’em? What do you think I am? I’m a woman that minds her own 
business! Nobody can’t say that I don’t run a respectable—” 

This was getting us nowhere. 

“Who lives in number one?” I asked. 

“The Auds—two old folks and their grandchildren. If you know anything 
against them, it’s more’n them that has lived with ’em for ten years does!” 

“Who lives in number two?” 

“Mrs. Codman and her boys, Frank and Fred. They been here three years, and 

I carried her from apartment to apartment, until finally we reached a second- 
floor one that didn’t bring quite so harsh an indictment of my stupidity for 
suspecting its occupants of whatever it was that I suspected them of. 

“The Quirks live there.” She merely glowered now, whereas she had had a 
snippy manner before. “And they’re decent people, if you ask me!” 

“How long have they been here?” 

“Six months or more.” 

“What does he do for a living?” 

“I don’t know.” Sullenly: “Travels maybe.” 

“How many in the family?” 

“Just him and her, and they’re nice quiet people, too.” 

“What does he look like?” 



“Like an ordinary man. I ain’t a detective. I don’t go ’round snoopin’ into 
folks’ faces to see what they look like, and prying into their business. I ain’t—” 
“How old a man is he?” 

“Maybe between thirty-five and forty, if he ain’t younger or older.” 

“Large or small?” 

“He ain’t as short as you, and he ain’t as tall as this feller with you,” glaring 
scornfully from my short stoutness to Dean’s big bulk, “and he ain’t as fat as 
neither of you.” 

“Mustache?” 

“No.” 

“Light hair?” 

“No.” Triumphandy: “Dark.” 

“Dark eyes, too?” 

“I guess so.” 

Dean, standing off to one side, looked over the woman’s shoulder at me. His 
lips framed the name: “Whitacre.” 

“Now how about Mrs. Quirk—what does she look like?” I went on. 

“She’s got light hair, is short and chunky, and maybe under thirty.” 

Dean and I nodded our satisfaction at each other; that sounded like Mae 
Landis, right enough. 

“Are they home much?” I continued. 

“I don’t know,” the gaunt woman snarled sullenly, and I knew she did know, 
so I waited, looking at her, and presendy she added grudgingly: I think they’re 
away a lot, but I ain’t sure.” 

“I know,” I ventured, “they are home very seldom, and then only in the 
daytime—and you know it.” 

She didn’t deny it, so I asked: “Are they in now?” 

“I don’t think so, but they might be.” 

“Let’s take a look at the joint, I suggested to Dean. 

He nodded and told the woman: “Take us up to their apartment an’ unlock the 
door for us.” 

“I won’t!” she said with sharp emphasis. “You got no right goin’ into folks’ 
homes unless you got a search-warrant. You got one?” 

“We got nothin’,” Dean grinned at her, “but we can get plenty if you want to 



put us to the trouble. You run this house; you can go into any of the flats any 
time you want, an’ you can take us in. Take us up, an’ weTl lay off you: but if 
you’re going to put us to a lot of trouble, then you’ll take your chances of 
bein’ tied up with the Quirks, an’ maybe sharin’ a cell with ’em. Think that 
over.” 

She thought it over, and then, grumbling and growling with each step, took 
us up to the Quirks’ apartment. She made sure they weren’t at home, then 
admitted us. 

The apartment consisted of three rooms, a bath, and a kitchen, furnished in 
the shabby fashion that the ramshackle exterior of the building had prepared us 
for. In these rooms we found a few articles of masculine and feminine 
clothing, toilet accessories, and so on. But the place had none of the marks of a 
permanent abode; there were no pictures, no cushions, none of the dozens of 
odds and ends of personal belongings that are usually found in homes. The 
kitchen had the appearance of long disuse; the interiors of the coffee, tea, spice, 
and flour containers were clean. 

Two things we found that meant something: A handful of Elixer Russian 
cigarettes on a table; and a new box of .32 cartridges—ten of which were 
missing—in a dresser drawer. 

All through our searching the landlady hovered over us, her pale eyes sharp 
and curious; but now we chased her out, telling her that, law or no law, we 
were taking charge of the apartment. 

“This was or is a hide-out for Whitacre and his woman all right,” Dean said 
when we were alone. “The only question is whether he intended to lay low here 
or whether it was just a place where he made preparations for his get-away. I 
reckon the best thing is to have the Captain put a man in here night and day 
until we turn up Brother Whitacre.” 

“That’s safest,” I agreed, and he went to the telephone in the front room to 
arrange it. 

After Dean was through phoning, I called up the Old Man to see if anything 
new had developed. 

“Nothing new,” he told me. “How are you coming along?” 

“Nicely. Maybe I’ll have news for you this evening.” 

“Did you get those specimens of Whitacre’s writing from Ogburn? Or shall I 
have someone else take care of it?” 



“I’ll get them this evening,” I promised. 

I wasted ten minutes trying to reach Ogburn at his office before I looked at 
my watch and saw that it was after six o’clock. I found his residence listed in 
the telephone directory, and called him there. 

“Have you anything in Whitacre’s writing at home?” I asked. “I want to get a 
couple of samples—would like to get them this evening, though if necessary I 
can wait until to-morrow.” 

“I think I have some of his letters here. If you come over now I’ll give them to 
you.” 

“Be with you in fifteen minutes,” I told him. 

“I’m going down to Ogburn’s,” I told Dean, “to get some of Whitacre’s 
scribbling while you’re waiting for your man to come from Headquarters to 
take charge of this place. I’ll meet you at the States as soon as you can get 
away. We’ll eat there, and make our plans for the night.” 

“Uh-huh,” he grunted, making himself comfortable in one chair, with his feet 
on another, as I let myself out. 

Ogburn was dressing when I reached his apartment, and had his collar and tie 
in his hand when he came to the door to let me in. 

“I found quite a few of Herb’s letters,” he said as we walked back to his 
bedroom. 

I looked through the fifteen or more letters that lay on a table, selecting the 
ones I wanted, while Ogburn went on with his dressing. 

“How are you progressing?” he asked presendy. 

“So-so. Heard anything that might help?” 

“No, but just a few minutes ago I happened to remember that Herb used to go 
over to the Mills Building quite frequently. I’ve seen him going in and out 
often, but never thought anything of it. I don’t know whether it is of any 
importance or—” 

I jumped out of my chair. 

“That does it!” I cried. “Can I use your phone?” 

“Certainly. It’s in the hallway, near the door.” He looked at me in surprise. 
“It’s a slot phone; have you a nickel in change?” 

“Yes.” I was going through the bedroom door. 

“The switch is near the door,” he called after me, “if you want a light. Do you 
think—” 



But I didn’t stop to listen to his questions. I was making for the telephone, 
searching my pockets for a nickel. And, fumbling hurriedly with the nickel, I 
muffed it—not entirely by accident, for I had a hunch that I wanted to work out. 
The nickel rolled away down the carpeted hallway. I switched on the light, 
recovered the nickel, and called the “Quirks’” number. I’m glad I played that 
hunch. 

Dean was still there. 

“That joint’s dead,” I sang. “Take the landlady down to Headquarters, and 
grab the Landis woman, too. I’ll meet you there—at Headquarters.” 

“You mean it?” he rumbled. 

“Almost,” I said, and hung up the receiver. 

I switched off the hall light and, whisding a little tune to myself, walked back 
to the room where I had left Ogburn. The door was not quite closed. I walked 
straight up to it, kicked it open with one foot, and jumped back, hugging the 
wall. 

Two shots—so close together that they were almost one—crashed. 

Flat against the wall, I pounded my feet against the floor and wainscot, and let 
out a medley of shrieks and groans that would have done credit to a carnival 
wild-man. 

A moment later Ogburn appeared in the doorway, a revolver in his hand, his 
face wolfish. He was determined to kill me. It was my life or his, so— 

I slammed my gun down on the sleek, brown top of his head. 

When he opened his eyes, two policemen were lifting him into the back of a 
patrol-wagon. 

I found Dean in the detectives’ assembly-room in the Hall of Justice. 

“The landlady identifies Mae Landis as Mrs. Quirk,” he said. “Now what?” 

“Where is she now?” 

“One of the policewomen is holding both of them in the Captain’s office.” 

“Ogburn is over in the Pawnshop Detail office,” I told him. “Let’s take the 
landlady in for a look at him.” 

Ogburn sat leaning forward, holding his head in his hands and staring 
sullenly at the feet of the uniformed man who guarded him, when we took the 
gaunt landlady in to see him. 

“Ever see him before?” I asked her. 

“Yes”—reluctantiy—“that’s Mr. Quirk.” 



Ogburn didn’t look up, and he paid not the least attention to any of us. 

After we had told the landlady that she could go home, Dean led me back to a 
far corner of the assembly-room, where we could talk without disturbance. 

“Now spill it!” he burst out. “How come all the starding developments, as the 
newspaper boys call ’em?” 

“Well, first-off, I knew that the question Who killed Bob Teal? could have 
only one answer. Bob wasn’t a boob! He might possibly have let a man he was 
trailing lure him behind a row of billboards on a dark night, but he would have 
gone prepared for trouble. He wouldn’t have died with empty hands, from a 
gun that was close enough to scorch his coat. The murderer had to be 
somebody Bob trusted, so it couldn’t be Whitacre. Now Bob was a 
conscientious sort of lad, and he wouldn’t have stopped shadowing Whitacre to 
go over and talk with some friend. There was only one man who could have 
persuaded him to drop Whitacre for a while, and that one man was the one he 
was working for—Ogburn. 

“If I hadn’t known Bob, I might have thought he had hidden behind the 
billboards to watch Whitacre; but Bob wasn’t an amateur. He knew better than 
to pull any of that spectacular gumshoe stuff. So there was nothing to it but 
Ogburn! 

“With that to go on, the rest was ducksoup. All the stuff Mae Landis gave us 
—identifying the gun as Whitacre’s, and giving Ogburn an alibi by saying she 
had talked to him on the phone at ten o’clock—only convinced me that she and 
Ogburn were working together. When the landlady described 'Quirk’ for us, I 
was fairly certain of it. Her description would fit either Whitacre or Ogburn, 
but there was no sense to Whitacre’s having the apartment on Greenwich 
Street, while if Ogburn and the Landis woman were thick, they’d need a 
meeting-place of some sort. The rest of the box of cartridges there helped 
some too. 

“Then to-night I put on a lithe act in Ogburn’s apartment, chasing a nickel 
along the floor and finding traces of dried mud that had escaped the cleaning- 
up he no doubt gave the carpet and clothes after he came home from walking 
through the lot in the rain. We’ll let the experts decide whether it could be mud 
from the lot on which Bob was killed, and the jury can decide whether it is. 

“There are a few more odds and ends—like the gun. The Landis woman said 
Whitacre had had it for more than a year, but in spite of being muddy it looks 



fairly new to me. We’ll send the serial number to the factory, and find when it 
was turned out. 

“For motive, just now all I’m sure of is the woman, which should be enough. 
But I think that when Ogburn & Whitacre’s books are audited, and their 
finances sifted, we’ll find something there. What I’m banking on strong is that 
Whitacre will come in, now that he is cleared of the murder charge.” 

And that is exactiy what happened. 

Next day Herbert Whitacre walked into Police Headquarters at Sacramento 
and surrendered. 

Neither Ogburn nor Mae Landis ever told what they knew, but with 
Whitacre’s testimony, supported by what we were able to pick up here and 
there, we went into court when the time came and convinced the jury that the 
facts were these: 

Ogburn and Whitacre had opened their farm development business as a plain 
swindle. They had options on a lot of land, and they planned to sell as many 
shares in their enterprise as possible before the time came to exercise their 
options. Then they intended packing up their bags and disappearing. Whitacre 
hadn’t much nerve, and he had a clear remembrance of the three years he had 
served in prison for forgery; so, to bolster his courage, Ogburn had told his 
partner that he had a friend in the Post Office Department in Washington, D. C., 
who would tip him off the instant any official suspicion was aroused. 

The two partners made a neat little pile out of their venture, Ogburn taking 
charge of the money until the time came for the split-up. Meanwhile Ogburn 
and Mae Landis—Whitacre’s supposed wife—had become intimate, and had 
rented the apartment on Greenwich Street, meeting there afternoons when 
Whitacre was busy at the office, and when Ogburn was supposed to be out 
hunting fresh victims. In this apartment Ogburn and the woman had hatched 
their little scheme, whereby they were to get rid of Whitacre, keep all the loot, 
and clear Ogburn of criminal complicity in the affairs of Ogburn & Whitacre. 

Ogburn had come into the Continental Office and told his little tale of his 
partner’s dishonesty, engaging Bob Teal to shadow him. Then he had told 
Whitacre that he had received a tip from his friend in Washington that an 
investigation was about to be made. The two partners planned to leave town on 
their separate ways the following week. The next night Mae Landis told 



Whitacre she had seen a man loitering in the neighborhood, apparentiy 
watching the building in which they lived. Whitacre—thinking Bob a Post 
Office Inspector—had gone completely to pieces, and it had taken the 
combined efforts of the woman and his partner—apparentiy working 
separately—to keep him from bolting immediately. They had persuaded him to 
stick it out another few days. 

On the night of the murder, Ogburn, pretending skepticism of Whitacre’s 
story about being followed, had met Whitacre for the purpose of learning if he 
really was being shadowed. They had walked the streets in the rain for an hour. 
Then Ogburn, convinced, had announced his intention of going back and 
talking to the supposed Post Office Inspector, to see if he could be bribed. 
Whitacre had refused to accompany his partner, but had agreed to wait for him 
in a dark doorway. 

Ogburn had taken Bob Teal over behind the billboards on some pretext, and 
had murdered him. Then he had hurried back to his partner, crying: “My God! 
He grabbed me and I shot him. WeTl have to leave!” 

Whitacre, in blind panic, had left San Francisco without stopping for his bags 
or even notifying Mae Landis. Ogburn was supposed to leave by another route. 
They were to meet in Oklahoma City ten days later, where Ogburn—after 
getting the loot out of the Los Angeles banks, where he had deposited it under 
various names—was to give Whitacre his share, and then they were to part for 
good. 

In Sacramento next day Whitacre had read the newspapers, and had understood 
what had been done to him. He had done all the bookkeeping; all the false 
entries in Ogburn & Whitacre’s books were in his writing. Mae Landis had 
revealed his former criminal record, and had fastened the ownership of the 
gun—really Ogburn’s—upon him. He was framed completely! He hadn’t a 
chance of clearing himself. 

He had known that his story would sound like a far-fetched and flimsy lie; he 
had a criminal record. For him to have surrendered and told the truth would 
have been merely to get himself laughed at. 

As it turned out, Ogburn went to the gallows, Mae Landis is now serving a 
fifteen-year sentence, and Whitacre, in return for his testimony and restitution 
of the loot, was not prosecuted for his share in the land swindle. 



